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PREFACE, 


THE Gospel according to Mark is now regarded by nearly 
all scholars as the earliest and also the most original of 
those which we possess; and if this is the case the study 
of the Life of Christ must begin with it. As Professor 
Pfleiderer points out in his Urchristenthum, this Gospel 
alone admits of examination apart from any other; and the 
first step in the attempt to see Christ as history reveals 
him, must be to apprehend as clearly as we can the individual 
testimony of Mark’s Gospel. 

Several recent works on the second Gospel appreciate its 
importance on this ground. What is now presented to the 
reader does not enter into competition with the commentaries 
of Professor Swete or of Professor Gould, but may perhaps 
to some extent supplement them. On textual and philological 
questions Dr. Swete’s book must always be consulted, and 
that of Dr. Gould is full of suggestion on the side of thought. 
Another English book which should be named is the com- 
mentary on the Synoptic Gospels in The Eapositor's Greek 
Testament, by the late lamented Dr. A. B. Bruce. 

The present work seeks to determine the historical outcome 
of the earliest Gospel taken by itself. On the one hand it 
strives to approach to the original facts handed down by 
the tradition; on the other to understand those special 
interests of the age in which the Gospel was written which 
necessarily determined in some degree both its contents and 
its form. The writer has learned most from two German 
works which are perhaps too solid ever to be translated, Das 
Marcus-evangelium by Dr. B. Weiss, 1872, and the treatment 
of the Synoptic Gospels by Dr. H. J. Holtzmann in the 
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Hand-Commentar zum Neuen Testament, first edition, 1889. 
But he has exercised throughout an independent judgment. 

For the sake of the student who may use this work the 
Greek text which is adopted is given, and the principal 
variants are pointed out. The English version will show 
him how the text is understood. The commentary can be 
read continuously, and the reader who does not know Greek 
will yet, it is hoped, find the book serviceable. It is written 
with a profound conviction that as criticism declares the 
second Gospel to be the porch by which we must go in 
to find the Saviour as he was and is, the earnest reader of 
that Gospel may indeed find him there. For his teaching, 
it is true, we have to look elsewhere; and his figure as here 
disclosed is homelier and more subject to human limitations 
than that to which we are accustomed. But though more 
human it need not be less divine. 

I am greatly indebted to Mr. William Edie for the 
help he has given me in the preparation of this volume. 
He has corrected the press throughout and has furnished 
the indices. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. 


In the Acta of the Apostles and in the Epistles of the New 
Testament there is little trace of any written account of the 
life of Christ. The term Gospel does not denote in these 
works either a book or a historical account of the life and 
death of the Saviour. It is a spoken not a written thing; it 
is the spoken proclamation of God’s will for man’s salvation 
as made known in Jesus Christ. Paul has his Gospel which 
he habitually preaches,’ and there is “another Gospel” to which 
the Galatians too lightly turn aside;® both are spoken 
messages. No doubt each of them must have been based on 
some amount of historical information, but this, as we shall 
see, may have been very brief, and indeed compressed into a 
few short phrases. The Christian movement existed at first 
and made the great conquests of which we read in the New 
Testament, without the aid of written histories. It was a 
statement with a doctrine founded on it, but the statement 
had not yet attained to any elaboration or even to independent 
form as ἃ written work. 

On the other hand Justin Martyr, writing in the middle 
of the second century, speaks of “Memoirs of the Apostles 
which are called Gospels,” and says that the reading of these 
forms a regular feature of the Christian meeting.® Justin's 
pupil Tatian some time afterwards composed his Diatessaron, 
which, while it contains some features not adopted afterwards 


1Gal ii. 2. *Gal. i. 6. 3 Apol. i. 66, 67. 
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by Christendom, is in substance a harmony of the four 
Gospels according to Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. Thus 
between the period in which the Epistles of the New Testament 
were written and that of Justin, lies the period of the 
formation of the Gospels we now possess and of their rise to 
acceptance and adoption by the Church. 

- What can we tell as to the process by which these wonderful 
books were formed which stand at the head of the New 
Testament and are undoubtedly the most important literary 
treasure of the Church? How were the Synoptic Gospels 
“made,” for of them alone do we here speak? From what 
motives were they written? In what class of literature are 
we to place them? Are we to regard them as works of 
purely historical nature and origin, which arose out of an 
unmixed desire to communicate information and to arrange it 
in such a way that it should speak for itself, and cause the 
past to appear again in its own force and reality? Have we to 
recognize in them a purely intellectual effort to apprehend the 
true nature and connection of events which had recently 
occurred? Or did they come into existence from practical 
motives, as most of the Suras of the Koran did, to provide 
guidance which was urgently required in the affairs of the 
Church? Did they arise in any degree out of a poetic 
impulse, as we are apt to think that many of the stories 
about Buddha did, so that they are to be regarded not as 
pure history but as a picture-book consciously or uncon- 
sciously framed for the instruction of believers? Were some 
of the stories they contain formed on the model of well-known 
narratives of the Old Testament? Are some of them allegories 
freely formed, or formed on some slight historical basis, 
reflecting situations of great interest in the experience of the 
Church? Is the apologetic motive to be recognized in them; 
do the writers endeavour so to describe Jesus Christ as to 
meet the objections brought against Christianity by Jewish 
and by Gentile neighbours ? 

These questions, which every serious student of the Gospels 
must feel to be at least deserving of treatment, are more- 
over intimately bound up with the further set of questions 
as to the form and order in which the stories of the Gospels 
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were at first transmitted and arranged. Was there a period 
of oral transmission, when constant repetition tended to bring 
the narratives into a more suitable and more perfect form, 
and to imprint them on the memory of the members of the 
Church? And did the writers of our Gospels draw from this 
oral tradition, so that they are to be regarded as all making 
use of the same broad source which was open to all, and the 
local variations of which would lead to differences in their 
finished narratives?! Or is there ἃ literary connection between 
our various Gospels, several of them having drawn from an 
earlier written document or documents, or did the later Evan- 
gelista see and use the works of the earlier?*® If there were 
sources from which our Evangelists drew, what were these 
sources, and where is the use of each to be discerned in 
their works? If there was ‘borrowing’ on the part of one 
Evangelist from another, which was the original; which was 
the first borrower, which the second? And did the second 
use the first in the form in which we have it, or in an 
earlier form? Was there a Proto-Mark, for example, or did 
Matthew and Luke draw from Mark practically in the form 
in which we now have his work ? 


1The Oral Tradition Theory, of which Gieseler may be regarded as the founder, 
has been most in favour in this country. It has the advantage of making the 
Evangelists independent of each other, all having drawn from the same source, 
and their differences being explained by the character and circumstances of each 
writer. The weakness of this theory lies in its not accounting sufficiently for the 
verbal agreement, in many parts, of the three writers. Mr. Wright’s The 
Compostiton of the Four Gospels, 1890, contains a very able and ingenious state- 
ment of the tradition theory. 

*The Primitive Source (Diegesen) Theory, propounded by Schleiermacher, is the 
view that shorter writings preceded the complete Gospels, and were used in 
various degrees by all the Evangelista. 

*The Borrowing Theory dates from Augustine who held Mark to have copied 
and abbreviated Matthew, and has had a rich and varied history. 

In addition to the above the Primitive Gospel theory should be named ; 
Eichhorn considered this work to have been in Aramaic. Abbott's theory of the 
Triple Tradition (Article ‘‘ Gospels” in Zncyclop. Brit., 8th edition ; also set forth 
to the eye in Rushbrooke’s Synopticon) which the three Synoptists have in 
common, comes under this head. This theory appears, in a modified form, in 
the article ‘‘Gospels,” Encyclop. Bibl., Vol. ii., written by Dr. Abbott and 
Prof. Schmiedel, to which, as well as to the article on the same subject by 
Prof. Stanton in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. ii., the reader is referred 
for the most recent statements on the relation of the Gospels to each other. 
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These questions are far too vast to be formally discussed in 
this place; and the Introduction to this work is limited to a 
few points which, with a view to the state of the study of 
the Gospels in this country, it may be specially useful to 
consider. We shall speak (1) of the motives which led to the 
formation of the tradition in the Apostolic Age; (2) of the state 
of the tradition before Mark wrote; (3) of the light to be 
gathered from his Gospel itself, carefully examined, as to the 
aim and the modus operandi of its writer; (4) of the infor- 
mation about Mark and his Gospel to be drawn from the 
N.T. itself and from ecclesiastical tradition. These enquiries 
taken together yield conclusions as to the second Gospel, on 
which, if they are accepted, further study of the Synoptic 
problem may proceed. 


1. Motives of the Formation of the Gospel Tradition. 


To understand any literary work it is necessary first of all 
to have some acquaintance with the age which produced it. 
There is no sound reason why this fundamental rule of 
criticism should not be applied to the study of the Gospels. 
It has been customary to dispense with this enquiry in their 
case, and to offer instead a personal account, as full as the 
circumstances permitted, of Mark, Luke, or Matthew, as the 
case might be, and of the special qualifications and oppor- 
tunities which fitted him to write a life of Jesus. This mode 
of accounting for the Gospels is no doubt the simplest, and it 
has the sanction of antiquity; the early Church writers when 
seeking to explain why a Gospel stood in the canon, were 
content to show how its writer, if not himself an Apostle or 
an eye-witness of the facts recorded, was connected with one 
of the Apostles, and was thus in a position to gather his 
information about Jesus from one of the earliest sources. 
But it may reasonably be held that considerations of this 
kind, while they have their place in the introduction to a 
Gospel, and are rightly now more valued and relied on than 
was formerly the case, ought not to occupy the first place in 
our enquiry. We cannot understand the writer of a book till 
we know something of his age. However sure we are of the 
personal facts regarding Mark or Luke, it is certain that 
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there must be much in his writing which is not due to his 
individual action but to the beliefs and tendencies in the 
midst of which he lived. Either the Evangelist was the mere 
copyist of a fixed tradition, or, if he exercised some will and 
choice of his own in the act of writing, we must ask what 
the circumstances were in which his views were formed, and 
what needs and impulses he was seeking to satisfy in his 
readers. 

Thus the study of the Epistles and of the Apostolic Age is 
to be regarded as the indispensable preliminary to the study 
of the Gospels. 


Now when we read the Epistles and the Acts with a view Why 
to gathering from them any light they may be found to shed εἰ 


on the formation of the Gospels, our first impression is one of 
disappointment. The writers of the Epistles not only do not 
quote any such books as the Gospels; they speak very little 
about the matters with which the Gospels deal. The Christian 
movement, as we said, is carried on by the first Christians 
without the books which to us are the primary and in- 
dispensable documents of the faith. The Apostles have no 
Christian writings to refer to. They quote the Hebrew 
Scripture as a religious authority for believers, but apparently 
they have no account of the acts of Christ, no collection of 
his sayings, to put into the hands of their converts. 

This is no more than to say that the Epistles were written 
before the Gospels. We should have supposed that the 
Christians would at once provide themselves with an account 
of Christ’s life and sayings, and one finds a writer here and 
there who is sure that the Gospels must have existed in the 
Apostolic Age, although the Epistles say nothing about them. 
But the fact is generally recognized that the Gospels were later 
of appearing than we should have supposed likely, and that the 
writers of the Epistles were still without them. Bishop Westcott, 
to quote a great authority, deals in his Introduction to the 
Study of the Gospele (pp. 161-170) with the fact of the late 
appearance of these the most important books of the Church, 
and gives a number of reasons for it. 

To explain why the Gospels were not written sooner, he 
points out with undeniable truth that the spirit of the first 
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Christian period was not disposed to literary production, since it 
was believed that the present age was on the point of dis- 
appearing and making way for the coming age of triumph. 
Another reason assigned is the prevalence of oral teaching 
among the Jews, and also among the Christians of that age, 
and the want of practice in writing among such people as the 
early Christians were. Another is that the Christians felt moved 
by the Spirit to preaching rather than to writing, and that the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament were the Scriptures of the 
Church, to which no addition appeared possible. 

Apt and weighty as these reasons no doubt are, they yet 
appear inadequate to explain entirely the late appearance of the 
Gospels. There was literary production in the early Church 
when it was needed. The Epistles were written, the journal 
in Acts and perhaps other parts of that work were written, very 
early in the history of the Church, and if a full account of 
the life of Christ had been a felt need of the first Christian 
Age, we cannot doubt that the need would in some way have 
been met. May it not have been the case that in the first 
Christian Age a full account of the earthly life of the Saviour 
was not required? May this not count at all events as one of 
the reasons why the Gospels, to us the most fundamental of 
all the Christian books, were not produced earlier? Surely it 
may. In fact, the evidence that this was the case meeta us in all 
the books of the New Testament after the first four. Every 
one has noticed how little attention is paid in the Epistles of 
Paul and in the other Epistles to the earthly career of Jesus 
Christ; and the same is true of the Apocalypse and of the 
Acts. Take away the first four books of the Christian collection, 
and it is well known that the materials afforded by the rest 
for a knowledge of the life of the Saviour on earth are extremely 
scanty. We should not know from them that the burden of 
the preaching of Jesus was the coming of the kingdom of God, 
or that he bade his disciples also announce that kingdom; we 
should not know that he ever spoke a parable, or that he 
left behind him a considerable body of doctrine; we should 
not know that he called himself the Son of Man; we should not 
know what the charge was on which he was tried and put to 
death; we should not know in what way he collected his 
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disciples, or that he was baptized by John the Baptist, or 
that he had friends at Bethany, or that his adherents were 
chiefly found among the poor and the less educated. These and 
a hundred other characteristic facts of the life of Jesus on earth 
are not mentioned in the Epistles, though when we know them, 
the Epistles are found to corroborate them.’ It is extremely 
striking to find how little there is in the earliest Christian 
writings about that life of lives. 

What is the reason of this strange silence among the early 
Christians as to the incidents of their Master’s life on earth? 
Were the early Christians not so deeply interested as we are in 
what Jesus did and what he spoke in Galilee and in Jerusalem ? 
That we have no right to say. On the other hand we notice 
that there is one particular part of the appearance of the 
Saviour which not only interested them extremely, but was always 
put in the forefront of Christian teaching. When an Apostle 
preached the Gospel in a new place or when he wrote a letter 
to his converts, there was one part of the history of Christ 
which, broadly speaking, was always insisted on. He did not 
omit to speak of the death of Christ, nor of his resurrection and 
ascension, nor of his life in heaven, nor of his second coming. 
When Paul first preached to the Galatians, what did he tell 
them about Christ? Not about his miracles, nor about his 
teaching, but about his death. Christ crucified was vividly set 
forth to them, written large before their eyes; and then 
an influence proceeding in some way from the heart of that 
great tragedy came at once and took possession of them, and 
they felt themselves to be in active correspondence with the 
world above where Christ, once crucified for them, now lived 
with God? Again, Paul sums up to the Corinthians the Gospel 
he preached to them at first, and he indicates that what he 
then set before them was not his private doctrine merely, but 
that on which all the Apostles and in fact Christians generally - 
were agreed. And all the history of Christ that Gospel contains 
is that he died for our sins according to the Scriptures, 
and that he was buried and rose the third day according 
to the Scriptures; that is the tradition, and then follows a 


1 See papera by Dr. George Matheson, Zapositor, Second Series, Vols. i., ii 
*Gal. i. 4; iii. 1. 
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list of the appearances of the Lord to his friends after his 
death.! 

An examination of the other Epistles shows the same state of 
things. We find in them a complete blank as to the Galilean 
ministry, and the teaching is present in echo only, not in direct 
quotation. What is dealt with is not the incidents and words 
of the Gospel story, but the death of Christ viewed as a fact 
of immense religious and moral significance, his being raised 
from the dead by the power of God, his grace and energy now 
shed abroad on his people by his spirit, and the prospect of his 
near return to justify his followers and confound his foes. 

Similarly in the speeches placed in the mouths of the Apostles 
in the Acts, the beneficent ministry of Jesus is once or twice 
summed up in a few phrases; but what is most dwelt on is his 
death at the hands of the Jews and his resurrection? and his 
second coming by which the reverse suffered in his death is to 
be retrieved. 

In fact the Christ of the Epistles and of the Apostolic Age is 
not an earthly but a heavenly figure And what is true of 
Paul here is true also of the other New Testament writers 
outside the Gospel. It was their faith in the Risen Lord, now 
with God, that opened up to the early Christians generally the 
heavenly world and filled them with hope and enthusiasm. 
Christ was thought of not primarily as a human person who 
had spoken and acted in an adorable way when present among 
men, but as a Being who by his nature and origin belonged to 
the skies, and who had come to the earth to execute a mission 
God had given him. This mission accomplished, and his death, 
which was the principal part of it, endured, he had gone back 
to the region he had come from, to guide his human followers 
from there and to come again ere long and take them to himself. 

And this brings us to understand, in part at least, the 
strange fact that it was not a matter of pressing importance 
to the first Christians to be acquainted with the details of the 

11 Cor. xv. 1 ff. 3... 23-36; iv. 10; v. 30, 31; x. 37 ff, ete. 

Dr. Somerville, in his Cunningham lectures on St. Paul’s Conception of 
Christ (p. 9), saya: ‘‘It is always of the exalted Christ that Paul speaks.” . .. . 
‘‘The historic Jesus alone was no Messiah to Paul.” .... ‘The knowledge 


of the Risen Lord was the essential thing to him in the understanding of 
Christ.” 
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life of Jesus on the earth. While the spirit of Christ acting 
from above was felt to be directing all their affairs and carrying 
them along in a victorious career, it was not necessary to go 
back to the Galilean ministry and follow step by step all that 
had been done and said there. The spiritual heavenly Lord 
replaced the earthly Jesus so fully that his place was not felt 
to be vacant, and memory was not directed to the task of 
drawing up records to replace him. A biography of Jesus was 
not called for in this early period; a knowledge of the earthly 
life, while no doubt of interest in itself, was not essential to 
faith nor vital to salvation. There was a general knowledge 
on the part of Christians of what Jesus had been and done, and 
his earthly life might be referred to now and then as a proof 
of his condescension and submission. Yet in passages of this 
kind there is little reference to the details of the ministry. 
When Paul speaks of Christ’s having become poor for our sake,! 
or of his having put on the form of a servant and humbled 
himself,? he may be referring to the general fact of the 
Saviour’s having come to live a human life on the earth, and not 
to the special characteristics of his ministry. When the writer 
to the Hebrews speaks of Christ as having learned obedience 
through the things which he suffered and refers to the cries 
and tears with which he appealed to God to save him,’ we see 
some reflection of the detail of the story of the Passion. The 
expressions in First Peter about Christ having left us an 
example that we should follow his steps and his not having 
reviled again when he was reviled, point to the same part of 
the Evangelical tradition.‘ But in these and other cases the 
allusions to Christ’s earthly experiences are not put in the 
forefront as if they were the most important part of Christian 
teaching. They have little to do with doctrine; they are 
brought in for practical purposes. In spite of everything of 
this kind that can be brought forward, it remains true that 
the thoughts of the early Christians were fixed on the heavenly 
Christ, in whose career the earthly appearance of Jesus was a 
mere transitory, though an important, episode. In addition then 
to the reasons adduced by Bishop Westcott and others to 


12 Cor. viii. 9. ?Phil. ii. 7. 
8 Heb. v. 7 f. 41 Peter ii. 21; iii 18. 
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explain why the Gospels were not written sooner, we must add 
this, that the attitude of mind of the early Christians was such 
that there was no felt need for such narratives. It was true of 
Christians generally, as St. Paul expressly says of himself, that 
the circumstances of Christ's career as the Messiah of the Jews 
were in his eyes irrelevant to the truth of the Gospel. He had 
made up his mind not to know Christ after the flesh, ze. as a 
human personage with interests belonging to this world. The 
only Christ he cared to know was he who was to be appre- 
hended after the spirit, not Christ in Galilee, but Christ 
crucified. He has no views to enforce about the life of Jesus 
on earth. In a practical matter, such as the observance of the 
Eucharist, he may quote the example of the Lord Jesus. But 
he has no theoretic interest in the detail of Jesus’ life on 
earth for its own sake; that is a thing that lies quite apart 
from his path. In this the Apostle Paul is representative of 
early Christendom. The life and teaching of Jesus were not 
then, as in fact they are not to this day, part of the saving 
doctrine of the Church. As now they lie outside the creed, so 
then a man could be a Christian without knowing them, and 
an Apostle could preach and make little mention of them.” 

Now if these observations are sound, certain consequences 
follow from them as to the conditions under which the Gospel 


theGospels. narratives at first took form. If the details of the earthly life 


of Christ were a thing apart from doctrine, then, and in so far 
as this was so, the growth of the tradition was not inspired by 
a doctrinal impulse, but was left to be carried on under motives 
of another character. The theologian whose eyes were fixed on 
the heavenly Messiah seated at God’s right hand, the Lord of 
Glory to whom all things would shortly be made subject, could 
scarcely occupy himself at the same time with the narratives of 
the Galilean ministry so as to make sure that the nature of 
Christ was adequately set forth in them. In proportion as the 
heavenly Christ engrossed the attention of believers the work of 

12 Cor. v. 16. 

3See an elaborate paper by Von Soden, in Theologische Abhandlungen, Carl 
von Weizedicker gewidmet, on the ‘‘ Interest of the Apostolic Age in the 
Evangelical History.” The paper is quoted by Dr. Sanday with approval: ‘‘St. 
Paul’s Equivalent for the Kingdom of Heaven,” Journal of Theological Studies, 
July, 1900. 
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dealing with and drawing up the memorials of Jesus’ life on earth 
would be left to take care of itself. Only where the theological 
interest was fainter would the earthly memories bulk more 
largely. This we find indeed to be the case; for the Gospel 
tradition took shape in that region of the Church where Paul, 
the great leader of Christian thought, was least known, where 
belief was simplest, and the views held of Christ’s person least 
developed. The tradition grew up not in a Western but in an 
Oriental atmosphere; that is evident on the face of it; and it 
grew up largely, though of course not entirely, uncontrolled by 
doctrine. The earliest Gospels are among the least doctrinal of 
the books of the New Testament. How a life of Christ would 
turn out which was written under the influence of a distinct 
type of doctrine, Christians were afterwards to learn when the 
fourth Gospel came into existence. In it, Jesus acts and speaks 
as a Being who is not of this world but who has come to this 
world from elsewhere to redeem it and is soon to return to 
that higher region. But with the earlier Evangelical tradition 
it is otherwise. In the greater part of the narrative here it is 
difficult to see any attempt to express any particular doctrine, 
further than that common to all Christians alike, that Jesus is 
the Messiah. As the detail of the life of Jesus is absent from 
the Epistles, so with some exceptions the doctrine of the 
Epistles is absent from the Gospels. There is no attempt in 
the Epistles to make use of the Evangelical narratives ; and there 
is no attempt in the Evangelical narratives to show agreement 
with the doctrinal system. The two sets of writings, as Von 
Soden has well shown, belong as it were to different worlds, 
different atmospheres of thought, and it is evident to the 
unprejudiced eye that the two are independent of each other. 
It was in connection with practical matters that the Church 
first felt the importance of the Evangelical tradition. However 
enthusiastic a religious movement may be, and however full of 
self-governing energy, some amount of regulation is necessary to 
it from the outset, and as time goes on the need arises for 
some authority external to the believers themselves. The early 
Church needed a constitution and some amount of direction for 
its rites; rules of conduct were also wanted by its members in 
various situations of life. We find the Apostle Paul, who has 
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such a genius for tracing everything back to first principles 
and with whom the Christian life works itself out logically 
to its necessary consequences in every detail, we find even him 
setting up rules for various matters, and we find that in 
prescribing such rules he often appeals to the authority of 
Christ. He knows a number of words of Christ, and he uses 
them not as a source of doctrine, though sometimes they are 
this to him also (cf. 1 Thess. iv. 15), but as a standard of 
practical Christian life. Does he wish to regulate the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper at Corinth? He rehearses 
the tradition which he himself received and which he had 
delivered to the Corinthians at first of what the Lord did on 
the night on which he was betrayed. “I received from the 
Lord,” he says, “that which I also delivered to you.”! Does 
he wish to point out the obligations resting on members of 
the Church to those who preach to them? He quotes a word 
of the Lord: “Even so did the Lord ordain that they which 
proclaim the Gospel should live of the Gospel.”? Is he discussing 
the difficult question of the obligation of Christians to their 
heathen spouses? He quotes the Lord’s words as to the 
permanent nature of the marriage tie® Other instances also 
might be quoted. And what we see of this in Paul is of 
course a specimen of what must have gone on in every part 
of the Church. Words of Christ which gave guidance in 
practical matters were treasured up and repeated and applied 
to practical cases. That they were made the subject of regular 
catechetical instruction in the Church, such as Mr. Wright 
describes in his Composition of the Four Gospels, the evidence 
does not perhaps warrant us to assume. These lessons are not 
spoken of by the N.T. writers when they appeal to the 
Master’s words. The early Christians conceived the Master 
to be with them when they met in his name, and to bring 
to their memory what he had said. To codify such a 
law and make it the subject of learning and repetition is 
inevitably to de-spiritualize it, and this the early Christians would 
not be in great haste to do. They would take their Master’s 
commandments from his living self present to them at their 
meetings as long as they could. But of course the words were 
11 Cor. xi. 23. 3] Cor. ix. 14. 71 Cor. vii. 10-11. 
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always in demand. The religion consisted in keeping the 
commandments of the Lord; he himself had said so,) and it 
was necessary therefore to know what his commandments 
were in order to be his true follower. Thus there was a 
constant demand in every part of the Church for the words of 
Christ, and these words were the earliest Christian law. This, 
as every one knows, did not save them from being modified 
and changed in the process of transmission, and many of these 
changes are by no means unimportant. It is no doubt a small 
matter to us now that there was early a difference in the 
tradition as to the equipment of the Christian missionary, one 
version bidding him take a stick and another specially forbidding 
him to have a stick; one version directing him to wear sandals, 
and another to have no footgear at all. But the words used 
at the institution of the Lord’s Supper vary in the different 
traditions, which is a graver matter; and the Lord’s Prayer 
was early handed down in two very different forms. Tradition 
altered while it preserved. | 
Thus we see that at a time when the stories about the 
earthly life of Jesus were still a private matter which did not 
bear on salvation, the remembered words of Christ were claimed 
for Church use and surrounded with authority. There can be 
no doubt that any utterance known to have come from the 
Master must have been accepted with reverence; but at the 
same time Christians must have exercised some measure of 
unconscious choice which words should be brought forward and 
insisted on; and this choice must have been determined by the 
needs of the Church from time to time in one place or another. 
The arrangement of the authoritative words must also have 
been a matter of consideration, as soon as any considerable 
number of them came to be known. Words of Christ bearing 
on any question which was being actively debated in the 
Church must have been brought forward and dwelt on. When 
the discussion arose whether the Gentiles were to be invited to 
attach themselves to Christ, words of the Master bearing on 
that point were sure of a hearing. When the question arose 
whether the Jewish law was binding on Christians, e.g. whether 
they were under any obligation to keep the Jewish Sabbath, 
1Luke vi. 46, etc. 
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everything the Lord had said on such questions was of the 
utmost value. When the Christians were persecuted and reviled 
by the heathens how were they to bear themselves? When 
unworthy members were found to be present in the Church how 
were they to be dealt with? If a tradition could be found 
answering such a question it would be solved in the very best 
way. 

It must accordingly be recognized that the circumstances and 
needs of the Church co-operated in the elaboration and arrange- 
ment of the Gospel tradition. The following commentary will 
point out instances in which this may be recognized; I would 
here remark that it could not be otherwise, and that there is 
nothing in the fact to lessen the value we attach to the Gospels. 
It stands to reason that Christians valued most those features 
of the tradition which they found practically helpful to them, 
that when Christ was to them all things they should care 
most for those things to be found in him which they were 
most in need of at the time. Their choice of the parts of the 
tradition which were to be repeated and preserved was partly 
at least determined in this way, and so also was the arrange- 
ment of the materials thus chosen. 

But in speaking of the needs of the Church as determining 
to some extent the form of the tradition, we are not to think 
only of special questions like those mentioned above, which 
came into prominence from time to time. Every religious 
movement is conscious of needs which are always present. 
Whatever special questions may from time to time agitate the 
life of a religious community, there are certain deeper needs 
which are present always and for which satisfaction is sought 
at all times. To mention three of these permanent needs, we 
may say that every religious body is seeking constantly for 
explanations of 18 own character and its own arrangements 
and institutions; that it is also seeking constantly to defend 
iteelf against attacks made on it from without; and that it is 
constantly compelled to return to ita source and to refresh 
itself at the original truth which lies at its beginning. It is 
inevitable that these needs should tell on the formation of the 
tradition. 

1. The members of an organization want to know about the 
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origin of the body they have entered and to have its various The 


features explained to them. How many disciples were there 
and how did they become disciples and what were their names? 
The early Christians must have wished to know this. They 
must have wished to know how the Lord’s Supper which they 
celebrated frequently was instituted. They must have felt 
that the death of Christ at the hands of the Jews called for 
some explanation. What was the relation of John the Baptist, 
whose disciples still kept up his name and faith in some parts 
of the world, to Jesus and to his cause? What did Jesus himself 
say about his death? Did he foresee it, and if so what view 
did he take of it? In view of such demands for knowledge 
the tradition was called to be the lesson book of the Church 
with regard to its own earliest history. The simplest and most 
effective way to explain to the Church her own origin and the 
nature of her institutions was to tell the story of her Founder, 
and to show him calling his disciples, fixing their number, 
sending them out and giving them their charge. The rites of 
the Church were best explained by the story of their institution ; 
the duty of Christians towards the Jewish law and rites by 
exhibiting the Saviour as he encouraged the observance of 
the laws of his nation or set them aside; the attitude of 
believers to the followers of John the Baptist by telling how 
Jesus and John met and what passed between them. 

2. The Christians must from the very first have felt it 
necessary to defend themselves against the attacks of their 
opponents, and the tradition of the life and teaching of Christ 
was the best defence of their faith. If Jesus was such as the 
stories about him represented him to have been, then it was 
plain that the charges made against him were not true. These 
stories therefore, properly set forth, were the best apology they 
could advance for their cause.! Christianity had to defend 
itself against attacks from two sides and to meet two sets of 
charges, one from the Gentiles and the other from the Jews. 


1Dic. P. Wernle, ‘“ Altchristliche Apologetik im Neuen Testament,” in 
Preuschen’s Zestschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenchast, No. 1, seeks to 
exhibit the action of the apologetic motive in each of the four Gospels, and 
considers this to have been the leading motive in the composition of the works ; 
in which he perhaps goes too far. 
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The attack from the Gentile side is not very definite in the 
earlier books of the New Testament; it has not yet formulated 
itself as it afterwards came to do. And if the tradition was 
formed in Palestine, the need of answering Gentile attacks 
cannot have told for much in the earlier stages of its growth. 
The simplest narrative of the facts would dispose of the charges 
that the Christians were a disorderly set of people, without 
any rule or discipline, and that they were unsocial and did not 
care for their neighbours or for the interests and institutions of 
the country they lived in. That the Gospel was a mere Jewish 
freak, of no interest to the nations beyond Palestine, could be 
disproved by narratives bringing the Saviour in contact with 
Gentiles. Of the specific Gentile apologetic, consisting of the 
declaration of one God as against the many gods of Greece and 
Rome, and of His moral rule over the world, traces are not 
wanting in the Gospels:' but these may not belong to the 
earlier growth of the tradition. To the Gentiles the Cross was 
foolishness; there was no wisdom to be seen in it, only an 
inroad of brute force crossing the plans of Jesus, from which it 
was idle to expect any help or instruction. To this the 
tradition could reply by showing the death of Christ to have 
been not unforeseen by him, and to have been accepted by him 
as a part of the divine will and as a means of greut blessing 
to men. In this and in other ways it could be shown that his 
death was really not a defeat for him, but that he died as a 
victor, master of himself and of his fate.2 The argument for the 
Gentiles however here coincided with that for the Jews, against 
whom the Christian community was obliged from the very first 
to defend itself. The line taken up in this defence may be 
seen in the speeches in the earlier part of Acts, and also in 
the three chapters of Romans in which Paul shows that the 
Christians are in the line of the promises from which the Jews 
have cut themselves off. It had to be proved from Scripture 
that a crucified Messiah was not a contradiction in terms, but 
was foreseen in prophecy and therefore ordained by God. It 
had to be shown that the death of the Messiah was not a mere 
useless outrage to Jewish feeling, but was the means chosen by 
God of inaugurating a new period of grace. That the Jews, 
1.390 Mark xii. 28-34. *Mark xv, 37-39. 
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not the Christians, had fallen away; that their fall was foretold 
and divinely appointed; that the Law was no longer to be 
taken in the old sense, but to be kept more spiritually than 
before; that the Christians were not worse men than those 
around them but better neighbours, quieter, kinder, more to be 
relied on; all this had to be proved to the Jews. 

And all this the tradition about Jesus found itself able to 
prove in the most striking way. The argument from Scripture, 
put in the mouth of Jesus himself, who foretells his death and 
indicates the result it is to secure for men, was perfectly 
effective; for his death thus lost the aspect of a fate which had 
violently overtaken him, and appeared as a sacrifice which in 
his love, and entering into the will of God, he had voluntarily 
undertaken. Jesus, rejecting the tradition but exalting the law 
to an ideal spiritual authority, was the best champion of the 
mingled liberty and subordination of his followers; and his 
beneficent life, as he went about doing good, and commanded 
his disciples to give freely to all men all possible blessings, this 
was the best answer they could point to when their movement 
was charged with being unbrotherly and unsocial. No one 
would say that these elements of the Gospel tradition were 
invented to serve the purpose of arguments for the Christian 
cause; but that they did serve in this way is undeniable, and 
that those who arranged and handed on the tradition must have 
felt it to have this virtue, is equally plain. 

3. Devotion. Every religious movement turns to its origin 
to realize its own true spirit and to gain fresh vigour for its 
advance. And the spring of the Christian movement has 
always been Christ himself. Here we come to the perennial 
need of the individual for comfort, forgiveness, renewal, en- 
couragement. If Christ sent out his missionaries to heal the 
sick, to cast out devils, to give freely to all men what they had 
freely received from him, what better means was there to 
do this than to place him before the eyes and ears of the 
believer, to describe the scene, the company, the gesture, to 
repeat the words in which he relieved the sinner of his load of 
sin, gave the paralytic strength to walk, brought the. demoniac 
to his right mind, rebuked his disciples’ fears, prayed for the 
guidance which he also wanted, satisfied, with little outward 
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store, the hunger and thirst of thousands? The Gospel stories 
about Christ serve in an unparalleled way the purposes of 
devotion. Is it unreasonable to assume that those who in the 
earliest times transmitted and arranged them, expected and 
intended them to exercise this power? And if they did so, 
then they must of course have wished to make the story 
effective for the end they saw it would serve. We said that 
the Gospels were not dogmatic; yet the stories must have 
expressed the view held by those who told them as to the 
person and nature of Jesus. If the narrators regarded him 
as the Saviour, as an object of faith, as a divine Being, this 
could not fail to appear in their accounts of him. The 
narratives would be so arranged, and told in such a way, as 
to produce in others the faith they themselves felt in their 
Lord. 

It will not be denied by the unbiassed student that the 
various motives now enumerated must have entered into the 
formation of the narratives about Christ, nor that they must 
have began to operate early. It does not follow from this 
however that the tradition was not built up on actual reminis- 
cences at all, but owes its whole existence to the needs and 
the artistic faculties of the early Church. When Strauss 
advanced his theory that many of the Gospel narratives are 
mythical products, formed on the model of narratives in the 
Old Testament, and when Baur accounted for the character of 
each of the Gospels by setting it down to the doctrinal tendency 
of the writer, it was very naturally felt by many, that if the 
mythopoetic faculty of the early Christians and the doctrinal 
tendency of the Gospel-writers could do so much, they might 
have done everything, and that no other explanation of the 
Gospels need be looked for; they were not historical but 
mythical and doctrinal products. Few would now deny that 
there was some truth in the position of each of these writers. 
Old Testament models are traceable in some of the Gospel 
stories, and the doctrinal position of the writers does here and 
there appear. The mistake of Strauss and Baur on this matter 
was that the solutions they gave of a difficult problem were 
too simple. Not only the influences they alleged as acting in 
the early Christian community, but many others also, must be 
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recognized as having contributed to the result attained. But 
if we allow that the Gospel tradition was not made up of pure 
reminiscence, but was modified by the impulse to find in the 
life of Christ explanations of Church arrangements, by the 
interest of defending the Christian position, and by the desire for 
edification, are we driven to the conclusion that the tradition 
was an entirely unhistorical formation, and that it is not based on 
actual reminiscence at all? Such a conclusion would be most 
illogical. The motives which act on the formation of tradition 
are one thing; the producing cause of the tradition and of the 
movement which carries it on is another thing. That there 
was in this case a producing cause, viz. the actual appearance of 
Jesus in Galilee, and that the tradition was formed on actual 
reminiscences of his life and acts and words is very certain. 
But for the Dutch writers in the Theologisch Tuydschrift, and 
their few followers in Germany and in this country, to whom 
Jesus is not a historical figure at all, it would be unnecessary 
to spend words on this point. That the Gospel tradition 
operated on real facts and on things actually remembered is 
capable of proof. We are able to trace in the Gospels the 
mode of operation of early Christian tradition and to see the 
direction in which it travels. We do not see the starting-point, 
but we gather from the later development of what nature the 
beginning must have been. The tradition always proceeds 
from what is more concrete to what is more ideal, from the 
simple and homely to the dignified and majestic, from the less 
to the more wonderful. The simple fact of the earlier account 
is surrounded in the later with a veil of wonder; details which 
might appear too rustic and plain are omitted; the figure of the 
Saviour is raised more and more above the earth; the story is 
made always more edifying, more impressive. These phenomena, 
of which the study of the Synoptic Gospels shows manifold 
instances, do not point to the conclusion that the facts on which 
tradition operated were themselves invented. On the contrary 
the facts were often somewhat too real for the tradition to 
use. They did not at first quite suit the purposes of the 
Christian community, but had to be changed in the unconscious 
process of transmission before they could be used.’ 
1 For instances see the commentary on i. 10, 35-38 ; iii. 10-12; xi. 8, ete. 
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2. State of the Tradition before Mark wrote. 


Let us now endeavour to realize the condition in which 
the tradition existed, and the way in which it was being 
carried on and fixed, in the period before any complete 
Gospel was written. The state of the records preserved in 
the written Gospels enables us to some extent to do this. 

In form the tradition consisted at this time of short 
pieces, some of course longer than others. Many contained 
sayings of the Master, an interview with a friendly or an 
unfriendly interlocutor leading up to a sentence which breaks 
upon the ear with unforgettable force and authority and 
brings the story to a close. In some cases several such 
incidents were held together by an old connection. 

What was preserved in this way, however, were only so 
many isolated glimpses of the life of Jesus; the connections 
were for the most part lost. There was hardly any geography 
preserved, hardly any chronology. One had the incidents 
without dates of place or time. As is common with anecdotes, 
conventional statements of place or time were given, which 
appeared to fix the occurrence, but only appeared to do so. 
A story is placed “at the seashore,” “in a house,” “on the 
mountain ”: mere typical headings which show that the precise 
locality was not known. With respect to time, there was 
seldom any attempt to fix a date; what time-dates there are 
in our Gospels are so vague and so diverse as to show that 
they do not belong to the sources at all, but that the Evangelists 
tried to supply them.! 

The scheme and connection of the life therefore early became 
obscure, and the tradition was, as it were, a set of fragments 
which could be placed side by side, but the original concatena- 
tion of which had disappeared. No doubt .Christians knew 


1 The story of the cure of the paralytic is introduced in Mark (ii. 1) with the 
words ‘‘after some days he was reported to be in the house.” In Matthew 
(ix. 1) he is merely said to have come to his own town. In Luke (v. 17) we have 
“10 happened on one of those days, when he was teaching.” The story of the 
plucking the ears of corn on the Sabbath is thus introduced : 

Mark ii. 23, ‘‘He happened to be passing through the cornfields on the Sabbath.”’ 

Matth. xii. 1, ‘‘ At that time Jesus went through the cornfields on the Sabbath.” 

Luke vi. 1, “Τὸ happened on a Sabbath (the ‘“‘second-first”” Sabbath) that he 
was going through the cornfields,” etc., etc. 
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that the events of the life of Christ had taken place in a 
certain order. The ministry began with John the Baptist, 
we read in Acts x. 36-38; and after a beneficent course in 
Galilee it terminated with the crucifixion at Jerusalem. An 
Apostle might be able to tell more about the order; but 
such information, being neither a story nor a word of 
Christ, the tradition did not adopt it. The sequence of 
the events in Galilee was not preserved in any diary or 
journal, and the conventional openings of the different stories 
are a poor compensation for what was thus left behind. It 
remained for the collector of the tradition to frame as good a 
scheme as he could by means of such hints as he might 
gather from the tradition itself or might derive from other 
quarters. 

As for the tradition of the words of Christ the case is sub- 
stantially the same. Sayings and parables were remembered, 
but not, in many cases, the circumstances of their delivery or 
their relation to each other. The point which a saying had 
been spoken to illustrate might no longer be known, and the 
word might in consequence be made to serve ἃ purpose for 
which Jesus had not intended it. Or a sentence would be 
preserved in two different ways; in one version it was led up 
to by a story, in connection with which it appeared in its 
full force, while another form of tradition gave the sentence 
without the story, perhaps in a chain of similar sentences, 
each perhaps given without any suggestion of its original 
story. If the teaching of Jesus passed through a certain 
development, the tradition, subject to such mischances, could 
not record it, and sentences belonging to different periods of 
the ministry came to be mixed up together. It was left for 
the collector who came after to arrange the sayings with such 
skill as he possessed, in longer or shorter discourses, and in 
such situations in the life as he found suitable. The fourth 
and the ninth chapters of Mark offer examples of this, and 
examples on a much larger scale are found in Matthew and 
Luke. 

Various collections had been made at one point or another 
of the field of the tradition before any of our Gospels came 
to be written; and some of these had been put in writing. 
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It is possible by carefully observing the existing narratives to 
make out some of these early collections. It seems natural 
to suppose that where Mark, Matthew, and Luke are found in 
close verbal agreement with each other, there is a reason for 
it. This is not the case at every part of the narrative. Any 
one can satisfy himself by looking through the pages of a 
synopsis that agreement is much closer in some parts than in 
others; there are places where the three accounts go together 
word for word for some time, and there are places where, 
while the matter is the same, the phraseology is very different. 
For instances of close verbal agreement we may refer to the 
second chapter of Mark with the parallels, and to the story, as 
found in the three, of the entry into Jerusalem and of the | 
Jerusalem encounters. For instances of a less strict agreement, 
where the events are the same but are narrated in different 
ways, the story in the latter part of the first chapter of 
Mark may be taken. Now the close verbal agreement of the 
second and eleventh chapters may be explained either on the 
supposition that two of the Evangelists copied the words of 
the third, or on the supposition that all three followed in 
these parts of the narrative an earlier authority. But if one 
of the Evangelists is copied by the other two, why do they 
not then copy him in other passages? Why the close following 
in some parts, and the loose following in others? The only 
reason that can be thought of is that they had more con- 
fidence to follow him in some places than in others; and this 
could only be because in these passages his words were familiar 
to them. They knew these parts of the narrative not only from 
him but from other sources also, ue. from an older written 
text which he had followed and which was in good repute in 
the Church. Thus we are led to believe that documents 
already existed in the Church before the earliest Evangelist 
entered on his task, and that these had established themselves 
in some degree of authority and were not to be put aside, 
even if he had wished to do so. What sources of this kind 
can we identify? To speak first of the Teaching, a collection 
of parables would seem to have been early begun ;! a discourse 
to the disciples when being sent out to preach must have 
1 Mark iv. and parallels. 
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been formed very soon.! - The situation of the Sermon on the 
Mount is provided from the first, though Mark does not take 
advantage of it;* all the accounts here give the catalogue 
of the Apostles. The eschatological discourse also certainly 
existed in some form before any of our Gospels? As Mark 
abstains generally from giving the Teaching, the evidence with 
regard to this part of the tradition need not here be con- 
sidered in its entirety ; the pieces mentioned are those known 
to Mark as well as to Matthew and Luke. 

With regard to the various bodies of Narrative, some parts ἡ 
of the history of the Passion must have taken form before 
Gospels began to be written; but the agreement of the Gospels 
here is more that of order than of verbal identity. The latter 
obtains most in Mark xi., xii, spoken of above, and this part 
of the narrative will not have been composed by any of our 
Evangelists. Here and in Mark ii. 1-iii. 6, the agreement of 
the three is at its greatest. Another piece of narrative of early 
formation is the group of stories, Mark iv. 35—v. 43; the storm 
on the sea, the restoration of the Gerasene demoniac, the 
raising up of Jairus’ daughter and the cure of the woman in 
the crowd, are told by the three Evangelists with verbal 
agreement, though Mark seems to have amplified the source, 
Matthew to have curtailed it. Another phenomenon which 
may be mentioned here is that the cycle of stories comprising 
the feeding of the multitudes, a journey on the lake, an 
incident connected with Bethsaida, and an encounter with the 
Pharisees, occurs twice in Mark; compare vi. 34~vii. 23 with 
viii. 1-26. As the two versions differ in many respects it is 
not surprising that Mark adopted them both. It was however 
only the first story of the feeding which was so well known 
as to be reported in verbal agreement by the three Evangelists. 
While Matthew follows Mark in the second cycle, Luke does 
not. 

This then was the state of the tradition when the first 
continuous account of the life came to be written. Much no 
doubt had been lost, not to be recovered; much had been 
changed. Jesus once believed in as Messiah, the record of his 


1 Mark vi. 7 eqq. and parallels. 
2 Mark iii. 13; cf. Matth. iv. 23 sg.; Luke vi. 12. 3 Mark xiii. 
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life necessarily assumed more and more of Messianic colouring. 
The glorified figure once believed in, of the Saviour at God's 
right hand, invested with all power in heaven and earth, and 
in ἃ divine manner guarding, enriching, and directing his 
people, the earthly narrative was insensibly idealized to accord 
with such conceptions; the human Jesus tended to be trans- 
formed into a Being all powerful and all knowing. Add to 
such tendencies the infirmities of the original reporters and 
the consequent uncertainty attaching from the very first to 
much that they reported. In what has reached us how often 
do we find that Jesus’ chosen disciples failed to understand 
him! No report they could have given, even had it been 
taken down verbatim as soon as they realized in their minds 
each narrative they had to give, could have got rid of this 
inability and dulness on their part. At the best their account 
of their Master must have been very external; the history of 
his mind, with his growing insight and purpose and his 
maturing policy, they never could have given. Much then 
that should have gone to the composition of a full and 
adequate life of Christ, has gone beyond recall, or never came 
into existence. The tradition is formulated for us in the 
Gospels with all its defects and errors, as it existed at a 
particular time and then at another time, in its rapid career 
of growth and change. Much is made marvellous that at first 
perhaps was natural and human, while much that was most 
truly wonderful was never apprehended, or was apprehended 
too late to be put down as it really was. 

On the other hand, however, is to be noted the great fact 
that the formation of the tradition regarding Jesus was a 
work of enthusiasm and devotion, carried out by men on whom 
he had made an overmastering impression, and in whom his 
spirit was living and active. They did not merely repeat what 
they had heard with verbal accuracy. The narrative was a 
great deal too living to them to allow them to do that. 
Their heart was in the work of making their Master live and 
act again in the world, as they now knew that he had lived 
and acted when in the flesh. They knew him not only from 
the accounts of eye-witnesses; indeed the eye-witnesses them- 
selves knew that they had not understood at the time what had 
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passed before their eyes, but that now the light had dawned 
which made them understand it. They felt the narrative to be 
due in part to the Saviour himself who now lived in them and 
in the Church. Now they knew what he desired, how he felt, 
how he prevailed. When Paul says that Christ speaks in him 
(2 Cor. xiii. 3) and that the Lord gives him power to edify 
(2 Cor. x. 8), he expresses the experience of other Christians 
besides himself; and though he speaks of no charism for 
writing history, others were conscious of such a gift. The 
Spirit which came to them from Christ brought to their 
remembrance what he had said to them. 

Thus we know on the one hand that the tradition contains 
historical matter; and on the other that that matter was put 
in shape under an ideal impulse. In Mark we find the 
deposit at the earliest stage now accessible to us, at a point 
at which the idealizing tendency is no doubt already at work, 
but has not yet gone so far as in the other Synoptics, not to 
speak of John. 


3. Natwre of Mark's Gospel, as gathered from itself. 


The Gospel of Mark is the earliest of the attempts of 
which Luke speaks (i. 1), “to draw up a continuous narrative ” 
out of the materials delivered by “eye-witnesses and servants 
of the Word.” In what state those materials were when 
Mark took in hand to write his book, we have now seen. 
We shall now try to ascertain first of all by observation of 
the book itself what the writer added to his sources in the 
way of arrangement and treatment. 
One of the most striking things about the second Gospel is Why Mark 
does not 
that it gives so much less of the teaching of Jesus than either sive more 
of the others. It tells us much of the effects of Jesus Teaching 
preaching, but of the preaching itself it gives but scanty 
specimens; the only discourses which do not arise out of 
some immediate occasion but show some arrangement of pieces 
of the teaching for their own sake are the set of parables, 
with sayings appended, in chap. iv., the set of sayings in 
chap. ix., and the eschatological discourse, chap. xiii. This is 
a decided shortcoming in the book as compared with the other 
two Gospels, and the want of discourses certainly calls for some 
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explanation, if any can be given. Did the writer know the 
discourses as collected in Matthew and Luke, and did he 
deliberately choose not to include them in his work? Or is 
their absence due to his not knowing them? 

Not to his not knowing them, surely; but rather perhaps 
to his not knowing them as collected. All Christians must 
have known the Lord’s Prayer, and the injunction not to lay up 
treasures, and the sayings insisting on repeated and strenuous 
prayer; yet Mark does not give any of these. We must 
conclude that he did not put into his Gospel nearly all he 
knew about Jesus on this side. Perhaps an examination of 
what he does give of the teaching may help to explain why 
he does not give more. In the latter part of the fourth and 
also of the ninth chapter we get from him little collections 
of sayings of Jesus; but we find that these are to be counted 
among the obscure passages of the second Gospel; the sayings 
are not placed in the context in which Matthew and Luke 
have them and in which their meaning is plain, but require 
study to make out what they are here meant to convey. What 
Mark gives of the teaching is nearly all in the form of 
stories; he does not aim at any arranged and connected 
teaching such as the Sermon on the Mount. It is accordingly 
a possible explanation of this feature of his book that the 
arrangement of the teaching into such connected discourses as 
we have in Matthew and Luke, had not been carried out when 
he wrote, or was not known to him. What he knew was the 
teaching in its earlier form, before the Logia or Utterances? 
of Jesus had been made into collections or a collection by 
themselves. 

It is also very possible that if the writer of this Gospel was 
placed, when he wrote, in the Western part of Christendom, the 
arrangement of the sayings, which must have been done in the 
East, where the tradition most abounded, might not yet have 
reached him. What, however, 1s more within our ken is that 
the second Gospel is, and must have been meant to be, a book 
of action rather than discourse. One mighty act succeeds 
another in it with breathless haste, so that there is scarcely 
room for pause. It may also be considered that a book in old 

1So Mr. Wright. 
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times could not outrun a certain size which was determined 
by the capacity of the roll on which it was to be written. A 
larger work had to run into a second book or into a number 
of books.! But it was no doubt desirable that the account of 
Jesus. which was here contemplated should not exceed one book; 
none of the four Gospels does so. The others are all larger 
than the second; but the second Evangelist also may well 
have had the need of compression present to his mind, and 
have come to the resolution to do justice to his narratives 
(many of which are longer than the parallel ones of Matthew 
and Luke), and to give hardly any connected discourses. It 
was necessary to give some parables, as that was the most 
characteristic form of Jesus’ teaching, and the eschatological 
discourse possessed a pressing and immediate interest which 
required its insertion. But beyond this, no set discourses. 

The plan of the writer, then, was to gather the narratives 
about Jesus together into a connected history. So far as we 
know, he was the first to attempt to do this. In addition to 
the materials spoken of above, which were also known to 
Matthew and to Luke from other quarters, he had others at 
his command. In many parts of his narrative we see that 
Matthew and Luke follow his order, but much less closely 
than in the former case. Of the pieces they treat with free- 
dom, some belong to the early ministry at Capernaum at a 
time when Jesus’ circle of followers was not large; and these 
contain many homely touches omitted by the later writers, 
and not likely to have been invented. For an example we 
may take the statement that Jesus left Capernaum long before 
day and went off to a lonely place to pray, and that the 
disciples made after him to bring him back, but were not able 
to do so. These traits Matthew omits, while Luke deprives 
them of their domestic character and makes them into a 
smooth and edifying story (Mark i. 35-38, Luke iv. 42, 43). 
We may also mention the narrative of the epileptic boy 
(ix. 14 8q.), where the later Gospels omit the homely touches 
of the surprise and the running-up of the crowd, the second 

1See a paper in Studien und Kritiken, 1896, by Professor Riiegg, of Zurich, 
‘“‘The Space-Limit of Ancient Books,” etc., on the reasons why Luke’s two 
works both look forward at the close to a continuation. 
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conversation with the father, the formula of exorcism used by 
Jesus, and the curious phrase, “this kind” (of demons). For 
these parts of his Gospel Mark is held by many scholars to 
have been indebted to the Apostle Peter. They certainly con- 
tain particulars which only members of a small circle could have 
supplied, and of that circle Peter was one. This is also true 
of some parts of the narrative of the last days at Jerusalem, 
in which we hear of the private arrangements of Jesus with 
his party, which only few were allowed to know; and the 
account of the trial before the Sanhedrin must, at least in 
great part, be due to Peter. The Apostle, while by no means 
flattered in Mark’s Gospel (Matth. xiv. 28-31, xvi. 17-19, xvii. 
24-27, Luke xxii. 31, 32 are omitted in Mark, who alone gives 
ix. 6, xi. 21; compare also Mark xiv. 37, 30 and the betrayal 
scene, with the parallels), is certainly prominent in it. The 
narrative of the ministry opens with his call; then we are 
taken from the synagogue to his house and introduced to his 
family ; it is Peter who argues that he and his friends have 
given up everything to follow Jesus (x. 28). It is he who 
observes the withering of the fig tree (xi. 21); and a special 
message 18 sent to him by the angel at the tomb as to seeing 
Jesus again in Galilee (xvi. 7); the narrative apparently was 
to include the vision which he had, of which all but the 
mere mention has disappeared from the records. 

In addition to this source, not yet open to others, Mark 
may have had some special knowledge of his own, connected 
with the last days at Jerusalem. In the curious incident of 
the young man who was present at the arrest with scanty 
clothing, and fled, leaving his garment behind him (xiv. 51, 52), it 
is possible, though not necessary, to see a personal reminiscence 
of the Evangelist. Mark alone preserves the little fact that 
Simon, who carried the cross for Jesus, was the father of 
Alexander and Rufus, who may have been members of the 
Church personally known to him, and vouchers for this piece of 
information (xv. 21). 

Such, then, were the sources Mark had at his command. 
Besides certain written pieces which were well known and 
highly considered in the Church, he had traditions which 
were less known and of a more private nature, the latter 
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being simpler and less matured in form than the former. 
Doubtless, therefore, he considered himself to be in a very 
favourable position for providing the Church with a complete 
account, which was still wanting, of the Saviour’s earthly 
ministry. In order to carry out this great design he had 
to decide on a course of action in two important respects. 
In the first place, the arrangement of his materials had to be 
determined and the scheme of the narrative to be fixed which 
he was to unfold; in the second place, there was the question 
of literary treatment; were the sources to be given verbatim 
or with a certain amount, perhaps a considerable amount, of 
moulding, colouring, and editing ? 

As for the question of arrangement our author was well 
directed. We saw that the sources to a large extent failed 
to give any guidance in this matter. While some connected 
groups of stories had been formed, many pieces of the tradi- 
tion had nothing about them to show their connection; they 
were as it were loose leaves at the writer's service, but 
not numbered nor provided with any reference to their proper 
position. How find the cord on which all these pearls were 
to be placed ; how fix their proper position on that cord? What 
indeed was the story of which these were the incidents: of 
what nature was the central development around which they 
were all to fall into place? This Mark, alone of the Evangelists, 
was enabled clearly to make out and to record. It is here 
indeed that the observer most of all discerns that Mark must 
have been guided by one who knew the life of Jesus not only 
as a set of isolated stories but as a connected whole inspired by 
& growing purpose. One might suppose indeed that though the 
tradition consisted mostly of detached incidents and sayings, 
there might yet be in the Church an impression, not perhaps 
clearly defined, yet in general correct, of the order in which the 
events of the ministry succeeded each other, and of the develop- 
ment of Jesus’ aims and efforts. If any such knowledge existed 
it was early obscured ; in the second Gospel only is a clear and 
intelligible order of events and of ideas exhibited. While our 
writer nowhere states the arrangement of his work and gives 
no titles nor divisions, we can see him advancing in an orderly 
sequence and can with a little attention make out his scheme. 
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In several aspects of the ministry Mark’s narrative allows us 
to observe growth and progress : 

(1) The calling and training of the disciples. Some are 
called earlier than others. The ministry opens with the call 
of the disciples who were fishermen. In ii. 15 we are told 
that Jesus had by this time a number of followers. In iii. 14 
he institutes the circle of the Twelve, to train them and send 
them out to preach, and the teaching of chap. iv. is partly 
addressed to an inner circle, and is to be regarded as part of 
this training. In chap. vi. the disciples receive their charge 
and are sent out. In chap. viii. his disciples accept him as 
Messiah, and after this the public teaching is at an end and 
what we hear of the teaching is mainly directed to them, 
until the time comes when he opens his mouth in the new career 
of teaching at Jerusalem. This of itself gives the Gospel a 
unity and ἃ growing interest, wanting in Matthew and Luke. 
Weiss finds in this the main scheme of the second Gospel and 
divides it into sections according to this view of it. 

(2) In the matter of Jesus’ exorcisms and cwres there is in 
Mark, if not an advance, yet an interesting sequence, which 
disappears in the later Gospels. Here Jesus recognizes the cure 
of demoniacs as part of his own appointed work, but not the 
treatment of disease generally. While he does not doubt his 
power to cure disease where there is faith on the part of the 
patient (at Nazareth this condition was wanting and he could 
do but little), he is unwilling to exercise this power on a large 
scale, and withdraws when too much is asked of him in this 
way. His later cures take place at special appeals which he 
cannot resist, and by way of exception (cf. notes on i. 40, 
ii. 10, viii. 22, etc.). His disciples are commissioned to cast 
out demons but not to cure diseases (iii. 15, vi. 7). In Matthew 
eures of every kind of disease are performed on a large scale 
from the very first (Matth. iv. 23). 

(3) Again the subject of the teaching shows advance. At first 
the Kingdom is announced, and men are called to repent and to 
be prepared for it. In the parables the seeming delay of the 
Kingdom is explained and its nature exhibited. Then the 
teaching grows more controversial; the tradition system is 
criticized and repudiated; the demand for a sign of the promised 
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change is spoken of as a proof of unbelief, and the ruling 
authorities are more and more clearly recognized as enemies of 
the good cause. 

(4) There is advance in the Messianic claim of Jesus. At 
first no such claim is made. When the demoniacs hail Jesus as 
God’s representative they are commanded to be silent and not 
to speak in that way. The teaching is about the Kingdom not 
about the Messiah. Only where the title Son of Man is used of 
himself by Jesus in chap. ii. is there any appearance of a 
Messianic claim. But it has been suggested that the two stories 
in which this title occurs are placed too early, ii. 1-i1i, 6 being 
a collection previously formed which Mark adopted entire. 
Even if the title was used early it may not imply an open 
avowal of Messiahship. That avowal only comes in the middle 
of the Gospel when Jesus, with much work now behind him, 
many appeals having been made and his cause kept steadily 
for some time before the eyes of his countrymen, asks his 
disciples what men take him to be and hears that they at least 
take him to be the Messiah. From that time forth the tone of 
the teaching changes and becomes darker and more tragical. 
There is however no open proclamation of Messiahship till, after 
the acclamation, now suffered to pass without rebuke, of 
Bartimaeus and of the crowd at the entry to Jerusalem, Jesus 
answers the question of the High Priest at the trial, “ Art 
thou the Messiah, the Son of the Blessed?” with a solemn 
affirmative. 

In Mark these various developments are clearly observed. 
In Matthew and Luke they are obscured, and it is only from 
the second Gospel that we distinctly know them. They only 
require to be stated to be recognized as substantial and his- 
torical; and as they are not indicated in the individual 
narratives, but only brought out by good arrangement, we 
judge that Mark was well informed as to the course of the 
ministry as a whole, and that he probably had some help in the 
arrangement of his book beyond what the narratives them- 
selves supplied. 

In working out his plan with a view to this connected his- 
tory, Mark did not regard his materials as sacred or inviolable, 

18ee Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, i. (not translated), p. 23 sqq. 
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but used considerable liberties with them. In the first place, 
he had to connect a number of unconnected pieces into a 
progressive narrative, to weave them into a story. Where 
arrangement had already been given to a group of narratives, 
he appears to accept that arrangement, as in chap. ii. 1-iii. 6, 
chap. v., chap. vi. Elsewhere he arranges his materials very 
skilfully, and binds them together into a well-jointed narrative, 
with a scheme which looks at first sight as if it came from a 
journal taken down at the time, but which is found on closer 
inspection to be artificial. Thus the first chapter has been taken 
by many writers to give the events which took place in one day 
at Capernaum; one occurrence is joined to another with the 
word ‘immediately,’ as if Jesus had hurried from one great work 
to another till the day was over. But we find as we read 
further in the Gospel that Mark binds all his materials together 
in this way, and makes one great event or act succeed another 
in a breathless sequence, as if the ministry had all been made 
up of impressive and dramatic incidents without any pauses 
between them. On reflection, we see that this is Mark’s 
manner, and learn to allow for it. The fact is that the chrono- 
logical and geographical data at his command were so scanty 
that the only way to make a coherent story of them was to 
place them in this immediate and rapid sequence. He does not 
invent places or times for the several incidents, but places them 
in such a way that the main current of the narrative moves 
evenly forward. This is the great merit of Mark’s work as a 
historian. The different periods of the ministry do succeed each 
other in good order in his work. On looking into his detailed 
connections, however, we see that he does not mean them to 
be taken too strictly. He is often quite aware that what he 
is going on to report did not come close after what he has 
just reported. “And he comes home,” in iii. 20, does not mean 
that Jesus made straight for his house after the appointment 
of the Twelve. It only means that this is another piece of 
narrative belonging to this part of the history, and that accord- 
ing to the author’s scheme it is put here and made to connect 
with what goes before. “ And he said,” in iv. 21, does not mean 
that the saying about the lamp was part of the same discourse 
as the explanation of the parable of the Sower; but only that 
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it also was a saying of Jesus which may fitly be placed and 
considered in this connection. 

There results from this a certain vagueness and ambiguity. 
It is not always easy to tell how close the connection is meant 
to be between one piece of narrative and another. The first 
readers probably did not feel this. As it is, the history is 
effective, and even powerful. We are carried swiftly from 
one situation to another, in which Jesus is master of all 
the circumstances and all the persons, chooses the best 
means, shows himself worthy of all confidence even in the 
most trying position, and utters the word never to be forgotten, 
which was true then and is true still. The writer is entirely 
out of sight; one never thinks of him; the story is every- 
thing. 

Along with this lively manner of connecting together the 
pieces of his narrative, we must also speak of Mark’s lively 
treatment of the individual pieces. This has been much more 
generally remarked, and we need not linger over it. The 
chief characteristic of the style of the Gospel is its vividness. 
Every situation is made real, the narrative is very often in 
the present tense, which places the reader as it were in the 
position of one who is there and actually sees and hears 
what is being told. Or it is in the imperfect or descriptive 
tense, which suggests that this and that circumstance entered 
into the situation when the action took place which is then 
narrated. Or it is said that Jesus “ began to” do so and so, 
which may be an Aramaism, as Wellhausen says,’ but certainly 
has the effect of description in preparing the mind for a 
definite action just about to be stated. In this and other ways 
considerable art is expended on the description of situations. 
Sometimes part of the description is kept till the narrative 
has been begun (see ver. 6 in the first, ver. 4 in the last chapter, 
and xi. 13). And sometimes we have a piling up of particulars 
to bring out strongly the condition of a patient, or some 
important circumstance. Compare the detail of the condition 
of the Gerasene demoniac in chap. v., and that of the woman 
with an issue later in the chapter; also the description of the 
crowds in chaps. ii. and iii. The grammatical connections are of 

1 Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, vi. 192; of. Dalman, Worte Jesu, p. 21. 
σ 
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the simplest; one fact is added to another with ‘and—and’ 
(34 times with a principal verb in chap. iii.), so that attention 
is not distracted. The large use of pronouns is also to be 
remarked; “he,” “him,” “his,” applying to different persons 
in the same sentence; cf. ix. 20, “They brought him to him. 
And the spirit saw him and tore him,” or ver. 28, “ When he 
came into the house his disciples asked him.” Matthew and 
Luke often arrange to avoid such accumulations of pronouns, 
which no doubt are traceable to the Aramaic form of the 
tradition, the pronouns in Aramaic being not separate words, 
but suffixes, and therefore bulking much less largely in a 
sentence. Mark keeps the primitive simplicity, awkward as 
it is. 

He does not spend much care on his grammar and style; 
but he will have his story popular and effective. Here we 
notice the expressions he uses to indicate the feelings of the 
actors, and particularly of the Lord himself. The woman (v. 
33) is “afraid and trembling”; viii. 2, Jesus says, “1 have pity 
on the multitude”; viii. 12, he “sighed in his spirit”; 11]. 5, he 
“looked round with anger”; vi. 6, he “marvelled at their 
unbelief.” 

In some cases, as notably in chap. v., Mark is much longer than 
Matthew or Luke. Sometimes we are led to think that the 
latter have omitted for the sake of brevity little touches which 
may have belonged to the original, and which Mark retained : 
but in some cases it is Mark who has amplified by adding 
descriptive touches, or even whole sentences, of his own. The 
other Evangelists who had to find room for their discourses had a 
motive for brevity which Mark had not, and on the other hand, 
Mark has undoubtedly a tendency to amplification? In each 
case where Mark is longest, we have to consider which of these 
agencies has been at work. 


1 As where Mark says that Jesus was asleep on the pillow, and Luke omits the 
clause, Matthew the pillow. 

310, as used to be taken for granted, no Evangelist would abbreviate a narrative 
he was following, and the shorter account is always the earlier, then in the 
passages where Mark is longest, it follows that Matthew and Luke cannot have 
followed him as we have him, and that if they did follow him they must have had 
him in a shorter form. This is the ground of the theory, still held by many 
scholars, of an original Mark ‘ Urmarcus,’ now lost. 
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The descriptive touches introduced by Mark have sometimes 
the effect of making his narrative slightly heavy, as in his 
description of the Gerasene demoniac and of the woman in the 
crowd. This is rare, but there is perhaps enough of it to 
warrant the conclusion that it was before he came to deal with 
the narratives that they were made so firm and positive, so free 
from everything redundant or uncertain, so rounded and com- 
plete, that they at once imprint themselves with all their details 
on the memory. The older pieces in Mark have by no means 
lost this character ; it is not 80 noticeable in the matter which he 
himself brought into the record. In these sections repetition has 
not been so much at work, and the stories are less perfectly 
formed ; we think less of the purpose the narrative might serve, 
more of the lively reminiscence by which it was preserved for 
us. And this leads us to the question of the immediate use to which 
Mark intended his work to be put. Narratives which are often 
repeated, and so assume a fixed and telling form, are suited 
thereby for liturgical or catechetical use. Pure reminiscences, on 
the other hand, are less suited for that purpose. Now the 
Gospels were being read at Christian meetings at the time 
when Justin wrote about the middle of the second century. 
Were they originally drawn up for that purpose? This question 
does not, so far as I am aware, admit of an answer. Even in 
the careful and exhaustive discussion in Zahn’s Introduction the 
reader finds no satisfaction regarding it. Yet itis not impossible 
to point out the direction in which the truth on this question is 
to be looked for. The reading of the Gospels at Christian meetings 
may be regarded as a continuation of the process of repetition 
which first gave form to the tradition. These parts of the 
tradition, therefore, which had gone through this forming process 
were ready for liturgical use as soon as the practice arose of 
using such matter in worship. Sections on the contrary in which 
private reminiscence is largely in evidence, such as the story of 
Jesus leaving Capernaum before daybreak and being pursued by 
the disciples, or the cures in which the means applied and the 
modus operandi are 80 frankly described (vii. 32 8ᾳ., viii. 22 8ᾳ.), 
or the story of the young man who fled naked, these were not 
so fitted for Church use, and the writer who added such pieces to 
the set of well-rounded stories so well known to all was not 
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taking the best way to provide a book for Church reading, and is 
not likely to have had that destination in view for his work. 
To this has to be added the doubt whether at the time when 
Mark wrote the Church felt a book to be needed for the 
purpose. What we know of the early history of the canon 
rather suggests that the demand for a collection for such a 
use cannot have arisen very early. The Gospels came into 
Church use because they were found adapted for it; but it could 
not be known before they were written that they would be so 
used. Before they were read in Church they served manifold 
other purposes; and it is in these perhaps that the immediate 
motives are to be sought which caused them to be written. 
Mark wrote his Gospel, it seems pretty certain, not with a view 
to Church use, but for the information of the brethren on a 
subject which was very important for them, and had not yet 
been put in a connected form. He had reminiscences which 
he desired to put in writing before they were lost to the world, 
and he worked these up into a complete statement along with 
the better known traditions, so that the Christians might no 
longer be at a loss when asked to give an account of the 
Founder of their faith. The book was to be the Christian’s 
best apology against attacks from outside, and to give him 
information about the various points of his religion; it was to 
prove to him and to others that he did well to put his faith 
in Jesus and keep his commandments and wait for him to 
come again. 

For what The book was addressed to Western readers. That this is 

readers . 

Mark wrote. the case is proved by a number of features in the Gospel 
itself. 

1, Aramaic words, which had impressed themselves on the 
narrative so strongly that it could scarcely be told without them, 
are translated for the Greek reader. Boanerges, that reader 
is told, means ‘Sons of thunder’ (iii. 17); Talitha cumi means 
‘Maid, arise’ (v. 41); xopBav (vii. 11) means ‘a gift’; Effatha 
(vii. 34) means ‘Be opened’; Golgotha (xv. 22) means ‘ place of 
a skull.’ The last words on the cross are accompanied with 
a translation (xv. 34). In addition to these instances, in 
which the writer says he is giving a translation, there are 
others, in which he gives one without thus announcing it. 
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Beelzebub (iii. 22) is explained to be the ruler of the demons; 
Gehenna (ix. 43) is the unquenchable fire; Bartimaeus (x. 46) 
is a blind beggar; Abba (xiv. 36) is father. 

2. There are also passages in which Jewish customs are 
explained for readers not familiar with them. The long 
explanation of Jewish practices connected with purification 
(vi. 8, 4) could be of no use for readers in Palestine; 
nor would they need to be told (xiv. 12) that the first day 
of unleavened bread was the day. when the sacrifice was killed 
for the passover, or (xv. 42) that Preparation was the day 
before the Sabbath. These explanations, however, are given 
very sparingly, and in many passages where they might 
have been given they are wanting, for we are not told 
the meaning of the title ‘Son of Man, nor why it was 
blasphemy for Jesus to forgive sins or to declare himself 
Messiah. The apocalypse of chap. xiii, moreover, is Jewish 
in many of its features, and must have appeared strange to a 
reader in the West. Mark, moreover, we notice here, does not 
use the argument from prophecy to show that Jesus was 
Messiah, and that ancient oracles were fulfilled in him; the 
passage i. 1-4 is the only one where this is directly done, and 
the text there is not secure. This proof of the Messiahship 
required a theologian, and that character our author rarely 
assumes. His proof is different; it is that from the impression 
Jesus made in his life, both by his preaching and in his acts 
and his encounters with opponents. This proof, culminating . 
in the word of the centurion at the cross (xv. 39), “ Certainly 
this man was the Son of God” (or of a divine Being), was a 
simple and effective one, which would appeal to Gentiles more 
readily than that from prophecy. 

3. As for the Latin words used in the Gospel which have been 
held to prove its Western destination, too much may easily be 
made of them. Matthew and Luke accept Mark’s Latin words 
with hesitation; often one of them adopts the word, never 
both of them. It would seem that while many Latin words 
were current everywhere in that age of mixed populations and 
of commerce, as many French words are in our day, Mark is 
somewhat more inclined to use them than the other Evangelists. 
Not so much, therefore, is to be inferred from his Latinisms 
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as to his writing for Gentiles as from his renderings of 
Aramaisms.} 

Here we may also mention that in speaking of divorce (x. 12), 
the writer has in view the Roman practice, which allowed the 
wife as well as the husband to dissolve the marriage tie; 
Matthew, writing for Jews (v. 32, xix. 9), contemplates such 
action on the part of the husband only. 

Although the writer does not exhibit any strong doctrinal 
tendency, that is not to say that he does not reflect the views 
of doctrine which prevailed in his day, and that the ideas in 
especial of the Apostle Paul are not frequently met with in 
his book. His title (i. 1) is thoroughly Pauline, “Gospel of 
Jesus Christ (the Son of God).” It is in Paul that the Gospel, 
instead of being that of the Kingdom, is the Gospel of Christ 
(Rom. xv. 19, 1 Cor. ix. 18), or of God's Son (Rom. i. 9); and 
if the words ‘Son of God’ be accepted, and do not mean 
demigod as they may with the centurion (xv. 89), then, again, 
it is Paul who makes ‘Son of God’ a current title for Christ 
(Rom. i. 3,4; 2 Cor. i. 19, ete). The statement of the opening 
proclamation of the Gospel (i. 15) is thoroughly Pauline ; 
in Galatians (iv. 4) that we hear of the time being fulfilled 
when God sends out the new message to mankind, and that 
faith is the true attitude towards the Gospel is Paul’s charac- 
teristic doctrine. The form “ Abba, Father,’ is peculiar to 
Paul, along with Mark, in the New Testament writings (cf. xiv. 
36, Rom. viii. 15, Gal. iv. 6); the explanation why Jesus spoke 
in parables (iv. 11 84.) is precisely according to Paul’s reason for 
the unbelief of the Jews (Rom. xi. 8); and the statement 
that the Christian mission must reach all nations before the end 
can come (xiii. 10), corresponds with that of Paul (Rom. xi. 25), 


1The Latinisms are 


Mark Matthew Luke 
ii. 4, also vi. 55. κράβαττος. κλίνη. κλινίδιον. 
v. θ. λεγιών. Omits. λεγιών. 
vi. 27. σπεκουλάτωρ. Omita. Wants the story. 
vi. 37. δηνάριον. Omits. Omits. 
xiv. 5. δηνάρια. πολλοῦ. Wants the story. 
xii. 14. κῆνσος. κῆνσος. φόρος. 


xii. 42. κοδράντης. Wants the passage (κοδρ. v. 26). Omits. 
xv. 15. φραγελλώσας. ἐξ παιδεύσας. 
xv. 89. κεντυρίων. ἑκατοντάρχης. ἑκατοντάρχης. 
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that the fulness of the Gentiles is, according to God’s plan, to 
come before the gathering in of Israel. Of other similarities 
between Mark and Paul we may cite the curious parallel 
between Herod and John the Baptist in chap. vi. on the one 
hand, and Felix and Paul, Acts xxiv. 24-27. In what is said 
about giving offence (ix. 37-42 compared with Rom. xiv. 13-19) 
and in the teaching of Jesus about his death (cf. λύτρον, ransom, 
x. 45, with ἀπολύτρωσις, ransoming, Rom. iii. 24, “τὴν blood of 
the covenant, shed for many,” xiv. 24, and “whom God set 
forth propitiatory in his blood,” Rom. iii. 25), a problem is 
presented to us, which we do not here attempt to solve. Was 
Paul’s doctrine of the death of Christ based on words of the 
Saviour known to him from the tradition; or are the words 
of Christ coloured in Mark, and through him in the other 
Gospels, from Pauline doctrine? (See the commentary on the 
passages. ) 

On the whole it appears that the Paulinism of Mark does not 
amount to very much. What was said, p. 11, of the undogmatic 
atmosphere in which the tradition was developed can be applied 
with little subtraction to Mark’s dealing with it. He handed 
it on, altered to some extent in style and arrangement but not 
altered in point of teaching, as he had collected it from the 
primitive Church and from his private sources. By nature, if 
we may judge from his book, he was little inclined to doctrine, 
but was rather literary and historical in his tastes and 
aptitudes. 

If we question the Gospel itself as to its date, the apocalypse 
in chap. xiii. seems to afford a clue, as ver. 14-19 set forth a 
situation which may be placed just before the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans; the approach of the Abomination 


(see the commentary) and the flight of the Christians from. 


Judmwa belong to the year 70. The destruction of the Temple 
(ver. 2 of the same chapter) is predicted in terms which would 
scarcely have been used after it had happened; and this 
apocalypse, though some verses of it may be older and 
genuine, thus comes to have its date of composition definitely 
fixed. But it is not impossible that the Gospel as a whole may 
be later than the apocalypse incorporated in it. Much of the 
latter is Jewish in tone, and it may have been adopted rather 


Date. . 
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because the situation required an oracle of Jesus than because 
this oracle was specially fitted for the readers of the Gospel. 

Another indication of time is to be found in ix. 1, where the 
words are placed in Jesus’ mouth that some of those listening to 
him will not die without seeing the advent of the Kingdom. It 
is not said that many will survive to see this, so that the words 
carry us to a period when most of the immediate followers 
of Jesus on earth had died, and it seemed possible that they 
might all die before the event took place to which they had 
looked forward with such yearning. The prediction declares 
that the faith of the Church will not be so entirely dis- 
appointed. This would point to a time 40-50 years after the 
Crucifixion, when young men who had heard Jesus’ teaching 
were from 60-70 years old. The words would scarcely be 
used much after this; and thus we have another indication, 
more positive than the last, that the Gospel was composed, if 
not before the year 70, at least not long after it. 


4. Information about Mark, in the New Testament, and in 
Church Tradition. 

So much the second Gospel, examined in the light of our know- 
ledge of the Apostolic Age, tells us about itself, its composition, 
its alm, its tendency or want of tendency, its destination, and 
its date. It does not tell its writer's name, for the title is 
not to be regarded as part of the original work but was 
added when the Gospels were collected (see the commentary). 
But there was never any doubt as to the name to be prefixed 
to it. All tradition connects it with a person who is men- 
tioned pretty frequently and in a great variety of connections 
in the New Testament itself, and with regard to whom we 
have also some patristic evidence. We have now to look at 
the reports about Mark and to compare them with what has 
been gathered from the Gospel itself about its writer. 

Assuming what there is no reason to doubt, that there is 
only one person called Mark in the New Testament, we find 
that a good deal is known about him at various periods of 
his life. We first hear of him in Acts xii. 12 in connection with 
his mother Mary, who has a house in Jerusalem, resorted to 
by the Christians in the days of the Apostles. To this house 
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Peter repairs after escaping from prison. We are told here 
that the young man’s name was John. Mark, therefore, was a 
Roman name assumed according to a practice of which the New 
Testament affords many examples. At ver. 25 of this chapter we 
read that Mark was taken by Paul and Barnabas to engage in 
the work of the Church at Antioch ; till then he had lived at 
Jerusalem, and we have to think of his early life as spent 
among the Christians at Jerusalem where the Apostles were 
well known, and the traditions of the life and words of Jesus 
were native and current. How long he had lived there we 
cannot tell; we shall see that he was connected with regions 
outside Judsa, and the fact of his having a Roman name 
agrees with this; but his mother would scarcely have held the 
position she did in Jerusalem if the family had not been 
established there some time. The young man was further 
taken by Barnabas and Saul to act as their attendant 
(ὑπηρέτης) on their first recorded missionary journey (Acts 
xiii. 5); he was not to preach but to be useful in subordinate 
capacities. There was a reason for his adoption; we learn in 
Colossians iv. 10 that Barnabas and Mark were cousins. 
Barnabas, the elder cousin, who naturally summoned the 
younger to come with him, was a Levite (Acts iv. 36), but 
belonged by birth to the island of Cyprus. He had 
made a considerable sacrifice of property to the Church, and 
stood in high esteem at Jerusalem, and altogether was 80 
situated that it must have been of great advantage to the 
young man to be associated with him. If Mark also was 
connected with Cyprus he would know Greek as well as the 
Aramaic of Palestine and would be a useful person on a 
missionary tour in Greek-speaking countries. On this tour 
accordingly, he traverses with Barnabas and Paul the island 
of Cyprus. But when the party turned inland into Asia Minor 
he broke off from his companions and went back to Jerusalem, 
an act not forced on him by any outward necessity, but the 
result of his own choice. It is vain to speculate as to his 
motives for this step, whether he was averse to travel and 
danger in unknown lands, or whether he had interests at 
Jerusalem which called him back. 

There was no personal breach on his part, for we find him 
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willing, a year or two after, to join the same party again for 
ἃ tour in the same regions (Acts xv. 36-39). He was now 
apparently living at Antioch; though he had left Paul on that 
former occasion he had not separated himself from the Gentile 
mission, and Barnabas proposes him to Paul for a companion. 
But Paul resented the young man’s former defection too keenly 
to accept him again so soon, and so Mark disappears out of the 
history of that period. In Acts he is named no more. 

We do not hear of him again for ten years. From his 
Roman captivity in 62 a.D. the Apostle Paul writes (Coloss. iv. 
10), “ There greets you Aristarchus my fellowprisoner, and Mark 
Barnabas’ cousin; with regard to whom you have received 
instructions. If he comes to you give him a good reception.” 
Mark accordingly is with Paul in his captivity, and is active 
in Church matters. In the sweet little letter to Philemon, also 
written at the same time, Mark along with others sends 
greeting to the Christian master whose slave is being sent back 
to him. Mark is living in Paul’s intimate circle, and is going to 
visit Colossae, in what capacity we are not told; but instructions 
have been sent to that place, such as we often find in Paul’s 
Epistles, defining no doubt Mark’s position and errand, and 
indicating the footing on which he is to be received. In 
Philemon, ver. 24, he is named along with Epaphras, Aristarchus, 
Demas, and Luke, who are all said by Paul to be his fellow- 
workers. The situation brought before us in 2 Tim. iv. 11 
is very similar to that in these two Epistles. There Luke is 
with the Apostle and no one else of his friends, and Timothy 
is bidden to get hold of Mark and bring him to the Apostle. 
The reason given for this is that Mark is useful to Paul 
for service. What service is meant, is not said; the phrase 
points rather to personal service of the Apostle than to employ- 
ment in the Church at Rome, for which Paul was not responsible, 
or for travelling. While many scholars do not regard 2 Tim. 
as being in its entirety a work of the Apostle Paul, the passage 
referring to Mark, with the message about the cloak and the 
parchments, and that about Alexander the smith may be de- 
fended as being a piece of Paul’s own writing, which has been 
made part of a later work. The impression given here about 
Mark is the same as that suggested in Colossians and Philemon ; 
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he was a serviceable practical man, whose defection in the past 
the Apostle had long forgiven, and who on his part had not kept 
up any grudge against the Apostle for judging him so hardly at 
that earlier time. 

The last mention of Mark in the New Testament connects him, 
not with Paul, but with Peter. And we are then reminded of 
that earlier part of his history when he was a member of the 
Jerusalem Church, and when the house he belonged to was a 
place of meeting for the brethren and the place to which Peter 
turned when he escaped from prison. In 1 Peter v. 13 we read, 
“The (Church or) diaspora at Babylon, elect along with you, 
greets you, and Mark my son.” If First Peter is a genuine 
work of the Apostle of that name, these words would show 
that Mark was closely connected with him at the time 
when it was written. If the Babylon spoken of is Rome, 
as most scholars hold,! then Mark’s connection with the capital 
of the Empire, indicated in 2 Timothy, is also indicated here, 
and we have to think that he lived on at Rome, with Peter 
for his chief instead of Paul; Paul having been removed by 
death or gone away on later journeyings, Peter having come to 
Rome, and Mark thus reverting to an attachment of old standing. 
That Peter calls him his son cannot in this case mean that he 
was a youth, for the Epistle cannot be placed earlier than 64, 
when Mark would be at least forty-five years old. If, as is 
often assumed, Peter calls Mark his son in allusion to the fact 
that he had first brought him to the Gospel when he was a 
young man at Jerusalem, the mode of speech cannot be con- 
sidered very natural. 

This, it is well known, is not the only difficulty bearing on the 
situation of 1 Peter. That Epistle speaks of persecution of 
Christians on account of their Christian name (iv. 16), and this 
ean scarcely be. placed before the reign of Domitian? There is 
also the difficulty of connecting a work written in elegant and 
flowing Greek with an Apostle who, in addressing Gentile 
audiences, made use of an interpreter; that of the literary 


18ee F. J. A. Hort, The First Hpistle of St. Peter, i. 1-ii. 17, pp. 5-7. 

? Ramsay accordingly (Zzpositor, Ovt. 1893) dates the Epistle about 80 a.p. 
Peter would at that time be about 80; Mark could not be less than 60. See 
Schmiedel in Hncyclop. Bibl., i., p. 761. 
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dependence of the Epistle on Romans, on Ephesians, and even on 
James; and that of the developed and popularized Pauline 
doctrine which it contains. However reluctant we may be to 
take away from the first of the Apostles the authorship of a 
beautiful and cherished work, the facts seem to indicate that 
the situation given in the Epistle is a feigned one, which at 
the time of the writing readers would easily understand. The 
Epistle contains nothing which specially points to Peter as its 
author ; it gives no reminiscences of the life of Christ on earth, 
no allusions to Paul and his work among the Gentiles, on which, 
if it is genuine, Peter had now entered, no explanation of the 
writer's relations to the Gentile Churches, so different from 
those he had held formerly (Gal. ii.). A veritable work of 
Peter might have been expected to touch on these points. On 
the other hand the situation is composed of elements which 
are found in tradition at a later time and may have been in 
the memory of the Church of the end of the first century. 

Early Church writers introduce the second Gospel with 
statements about Mark and his connection with Peter; and these 
statements must be carefully considered. 

By the close of the second century A.D. the belief prevailed 
in the Church that Mark’s Gospel was written second of the four 
then recognized; and on the question of Mark’s circumstances 
and his qualifications for writing such a work, it was generally 
accepted that he had been closely connected with Peter and that 
much of the contents of the Gospel was derived from that Apostle. 
The Muratorian Canon, a Latin document named after the Italian 
theologian who brought it to light early in the eighteenth century, 
but based on a Greek writing composed in the last quarter of the 
second century A.D., is mutilated at its beginning, and opens in 
the middle of a statement about the writer of the second Gospel. 
What was said about the writer of the first is lost; of the second 
we hear,! “among whom he was, and so set it down,” or “he 
was present at some of the occurrences and so set them down.” 
The first rendering yields the sense that Mark was, if not an 
eyewitness himself, associated with those who had been in that 
position, and that in this way he was qualified to write the 
work known to the Church as his Gospel. The second is the 


1 Quibus tamen interfuit et ita posuit. 
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rendering of Zahn,! and appears to state that Mark was person- 
ally cognizant of some of the occurrences of the Evangelical 
history and that he therefore gave these passages of it a place 
in his work. 

The document may have spoken of Mark’s connection with 
Peter in some of the lines now lost. A number of passages from 
Fathers of the late second and early third centuries agree in 
stating this connection,? though they differ as to the details they 
give about it. Clement of Alexandria (Euseb. H. £. vi. 14) tells us 
that when Peter preached in public at Rome, many of those who 
were present appealed to Mark who had long been his follower 
and remembered what he had said, to write it down and to hand 
the Gospel thus made to those who wanted it. Peter knew of 
this but did not assume any responsibility for what was done. 
Clement tells the story also in another way (Euseb. H. £. ii. 15) 
to the effect that the Spirit revealed these proceedings to Peter 
and that he was pleased and directed the work to be given 
to the Churches for reading. Of this, Origen, who followed 
Clement at Alexandria, has only the bare statement that Mark’s 
Gospel was written second, and that he wrote it as Peter 
explained it to him (Euseb. ἢ. £. vi. 25). _ 

Irenaeus of Lyons states the matter somewhat differently, 
saying that it was after the decease of Peter and Paul, that Mark, 
Peter’s disciple and interpreter, handed down to us in writing 
what Peter used to preach. That Mark was Peter's interpreter 
we hear also from Tertullian. The earliest form of the tradition, 
however, and that from which the others are in all probability 
derived, is that quoted by Eusebius*® from a work written by 
Papias of Hierapolis called Commentaries on the Oracles of the 
Lord. This work is now placed by Lightfoot, who formerly 
dated it later, in the decennium 130-140 a.p. Harnack 5 places 
it ten years later, Zahn ® considerably earlier. 

Of this writer, it is true, Eusebius does not speak with any 
respect, declaring him to have been ἃ man of small capacity, 


1 Geach. d. Kanons, vol. ii., p. 19. Lightfoot, Zesays on Supernat. Rel., p. 189, 
gives, ‘‘at which, however, he was present, and so he set them down.” 

*Swete prints them in his Introduction, p. xviii. ag. 3H. Κ΄. iii. 39. 

* Kesays on Supernat. Relig., p. 150; cf. Contemp. Rev., vol v., p. 407. 

5 Chronologie, p. 357. 5 Kinleitung, vol. ii., p. 204. 
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and quoting from him various utterances as to the grapes at 
the Millennium, the survival to the reign of Hadrian of the 
persons raised by Christ, and other curious matters. This early 
writer on the Gospels, however, communicates certain pieces of 
information about Mark which are of extreme interest. He 
says that he heard what he put down from a person called John, 
John the Elder, or the Presbyter John. This person, whose 
statements live through Papias, is variously defined by scholars. 
Zahn, who places the work of Papias early, considers this John 
to be the beloved disciple himself. Lightfoot and Harnack, 
who place Papias later, consider this John to have belonged 
to the generation after the Apostles. He is coupled by Papias 
with a person of the name of Aristion, of whom we shall 
hear more, and who clearly belongs to the class of the followers 
of the Apostles; and he appears to have been a man of great 
weight in Asia Minor at the time of the first century. The 
passage of Papias is as follows: 

“ Mark, who had been Peter’s interpreter, wrote down accu- 
rately all he remembered of the words and acts of Christ, 
but not in order. For neither did he hear the Lord, nor was 
he one of his followers; he was a follower, as I said, at a later 
time of Peter, who arranged his addresses as occasions dictated, 
without any intention of putting together a complete state- 
ment of the Lord’s sayings. Mark accordingly made no mistake 
in thus writing down some things as they occurred to him ; 
for of one thing he was most careful, not to omit anything he 
had heard, nor to misrepresent anything in it.”? 

From this recital, which is of such early date and so evidently 
genuine, we gather (1) that Mark had acted as Peter's inter- 
preter. The word used signifies one who translates, a dragoman, 
not a secretary or a mouthpiece. Mark must have assisted 
Peter to address people of whose language the Apostle was not 
sufficiently master. This points to Greek-speaking lands, in 

1 Of studies of this important passage there have been very many. Of the 
recent ones may be named: Lightfoot, ‘‘ Papias of Hierapolis,” in the Contem- 
porary Review, 1867, p. 387; Lightfoot, ‘‘ Essays on the work entitled Super- 
natural Religion,” Nos. 5 and 6; Zahn, Hinleitung in das N.T., ii. 204 ogq., 
241 sqq.; Harnack, Chronologie, Ὁ. 690 δᾳ.; Link, ‘‘ Die Dolmetecher des Petrus,” 
Studien u. Kritiken, 1896, p. 404; Rohrbach, Der Schluss der Markusevangeliums, 
etc., 1894. 
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which Peter was acting as a missionary, and Mark turned his 
Aramaic into Greek. (2) Mark wrote after this connection 
with Peter had come to a close, and Peter was no longer at 
hand to be consulted on the subject. What he wrote was, if 
not exclusively, for the words scarcely go so far as to preclude 
Mark’s use of other sources, yet in great part based on his 
reminiscences of Peter’s addresses. 

There is much that is very singular in the form in which 
Papias brought these details to the knowledge of his readers. 
Praise and blame are mingled in his words. While Mark is 
defended against the charge of omission, inaccuracy, or mis- 
representation, which seems to have been brought against him, 
for such charges are implied in the last sentence of the extract, 
he is expressly allowed to fall short in some respects of a 
perfectly satisfactory performance. It is implied that if he 
had been an eyewitness of the Lord’s life, he would have been 
in a better position for doing what he attempted. That defect 
was no doubt made good to a certain extent. The post which 
he filled of interpreter to Peter could not fail to make him 
very intimately acquainted with what Peter had to communi- 
cate; yet on the other hand the mode in which he acquired 
his information was not adequate for the writing of a Gospel. 
Peter’s addresses, by translating which Mark laid the founda- 
tion of his Gospel, were not arranged so as to form a connected 
narrative of Christ’s life and teaching. They were directed 
to a different aim, and arranged according to what was called 
for on each occasion when he had to speak. And if the 
Apostle’s teaching was thus fragmentary and occasional, this 
was reflected in the Gospel Mark wrote; it also was defective 
in point of order. It is suggested too that it was deficient 
in point of quantity. He wrote all he remembered. He made 
no mistake in writing down some things as he remembered 
them. These certainly are grudging phrases; the person who 
used them must have judged Mark’s Gospel to come short of 
a standard, of which he was aware, of Gospel-writing. That 
work is not full, though it is correct so far as it goes; and it is 
not properly arranged; and this is due to its not being the 
work of a personal follower of the Lord, but only of the in- 
terpreter of one of his followers. 
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What is the standard thus applied to the Gospel of Mark, 
in comparison with which it is found wanting? The pas- 
sage has little point if we think here of the Synoptic Gospels. 
The Presbyter could not think Luke superior to Mark in point 
of the position of its author; since neither was Luke an eye- 
witness, nor even Paul, whose follower he was. Nor could the 
first and third Gospels be thought superior to the second in 
point of order, for the order is substantially the same in all 
three. What Papias says about the work of Matthew, which 
he knew to have been written in Hebrew and translated into 
Greek, precludes rather than favours the notion that he would 
compare the second Gospel unfavourably with the first. 
“ Matthew,” he says, “compiled the logia (ὖ.6. the oracles, or 
the stories containing oracles, or the narratives: the phrase 
admits of any of these renderings) in the Hebrew dialect, and 
every one translated them as he was able.” This certainly 
shows no such high opinion of Matthew’s work as to account 
for the depreciation of Mark. If, therefore, the Matthew and 
the Mark mentioned by Papias are our first and second Gospels, 
Mark is not here being compared with Matthew or with Luke, 
which for such ἃ comparison is in the same position as 
Matthew. 

Leading scholars agree that Mark is here being compared 
with a Johannine standard.' Papias belonged to a region 
where John the Apostle had lived and written, and where 
Johannine ideas prevailed? Aristion, whom he couples with 
John the Elder and describes as belonging to the generation 
which knew the Apostles, is generally considered to be that 
‘Ariston’ who is said, in an Armenian ΜΆ. discovered by Mr. 
Conybeare’ to have written the canonical conclusion of Mark's 
Gospel. When we consider these facts, many things grow 
clear about the fragment of Papias. If the fragment came 
from the quarter where the fourth Gospel, or the type of treat- 
ment it embodies, was regarded with lively interest, such 
judgments as Papias expresses about Mark would naturally 


180 Lightfoot, Harnack, Zahn. 

*For the most thorough-going application of this principle, see the work of 
Rohrbach, cited above. 

3 Expositor, Oct., 1893, p. 241; Swete, St. Mark, p. ciii. sq. 
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arise. In the opening words of the first Johannine Epistle 
(“That which we have heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes, which we beheld and our hands handled, of the word of 
life. And the life was made manifest, and we have seen it, 
and bear witness, and report to you the eternal life which was 
with the Father, and was manifested to us. What we have seen 
and heard we also report to you,” etc.), we hear how much 
an eyewitness can do for believers, as if no one not holding 
that position could furnish a satisfactory account of the 
Saviour. On the question of order, the Johannine tradition 
is of course very different from the Marcan, and if the order 
embodied in the fourth Gospel was the right one, then the 
second, which omitted all the journeys to Jerusalem except the 
last, which did not mention the intercourse of Jesus with John 
the Baptist subsequent to the baptism, which named neither 
Nicodemus nor Lazarus nor the woman of Samaria, which had 
hardly any discourses, which made Jesus eat the Passover with 
his disciples instead of himself dying on the day when it was 
offered, was certainly not written “in order,” and only com- 
prised ‘‘some things.” The fourth Gospel claims some authority 
on the matter of order, and often explains how right and 
necessary the sequence of events is which it observes. The 
miracle of Cana is the beginning of miracles (ii. 11), one of 
which Mark knows nothing. The appearance of the risen 
Saviour in Galilee, which Mark (xvi. 7) regarded as the first, 
the fourth Evangelist is careful to state was really the third; 
the Jerusalem Christophanies having preceded it, which Mark 
entirely ignores, or even implicitly denies. The views, there- 
fore, which Papias reports from the Presbyter as to the 
composition of Mark, exactly correspond with what was to 
be looked for from such a quarter. And the close of Mark, 
added by a person belonging to the same circle, bears similar 
testimony as to what was regarded in Asia Minor as a short- 
coming in the second Gospel. The addition of xvi. 9-20 by 
the Presbyter Aristion both remedies the abruptness of the 
end of the Gospel at xvi. 8 (‘for they were afraid”) and 
provides a statement about the Christophanies in keeping 
with the Johannine tradition. Instead of placing the first 
appearance in Galilee, it speaks of the meeting with Mary 
D 
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Magdalene, which comes first in John xx. 11-18, and is in the 
neighbourhood of the tomb; then of appearances to the disciples 
at or near Jerusalem, as in Luke and John. 

All this confirms the tradition of Papias and enables us to 
recognize it as a true reflection of what was felt and said about 
Mark’s Gospel in a very influential quarter of the Church a 
little before or after the close of the first century. The tradition 
throws light primarily on the history of Mark’s Gospel in the 
Church at a time when other Gospels, preferred to it then as 
now by many Christians, were making their appearance, but 
it also gives facts which may be accepted as to the com- 
position of that work. It was remembered in the Church at 
this period, as it had been by the writer of First Peter, that 
Mark, connected in his early manhood and also somewhat later 
with the Apostle Paul, was afterwards connected with Peter, in 
the field of the Gentile mission. That he acted as Peter's 
interpreter is a trait which would scarcely have been invented, 
and the fact implied in the fragment of Papias that Mark wrote 
his Gospel after his interpretership was at an end and at a time 
when he could no longer consult the living Apostle but had to 
depend on his recollection of what the Apostle had said, must also 
be taken astrue. A doubt remains, however, whether the picture 
suggested by Papias of the origin of this Gospel can be accepted 
in all its parts. Can we suppose that Peter’s addresses, or the 
addresses of any Apostle at that time, furnished materials for 
a life of Christ? To judge from the addresses in Acts they 
certainly did not, and if the Petrine Epistle is added to these, 
it will make little difference. Teaching and Gospel-writing 
were two quite different things and belonged to different spheres 
of Church life. In a matter so obscure it is difficult to make 
out anything with certainty, but it appears as if Papias were 
here speaking according to a convention which required every- 
thing to come from an eyewitness, and regarded the words of 
an Apostle as a specially authentic source of Evangelical 
tradition. We cannot but reflect that the interpreter has 


1It may be noticed that the Christophany in Galilee, if not embodied origin- 
ally in the fourth Gospel, was afterwards added to it in the 2lst chapter; 
it could not be left unnoticed, but was relegated to its proper place as third 
in the series. 
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opportunities of private intercourse with his principal, and that 
Mark may have gathered as much from Peter’s conversation as 
from his public addresses. We have also to remember that 
Mark used written sources for his work; tradition did not 
preserve this fact, but it has now been brought to light by 
literary criticism. On this point Papias’ account is certainly 
defective ; he does not expressly deny that Mark used docu- 
ments, but neither does he suggest that he did so. His story 
therefore is not to be taken as a complete account of the writing 
of the second Gospel, but only as a contribution, in the style of 
early Church tradition, to our knowledge of that undertaking. 
We may be sure that Mark regarded his reminiscences of 
Peter's information as a most valuable part of the materials he 
was able to command, and that he either made notes of what 
Peter said at the time of hearing it or set to work at once when 
the Apostle was removed, to write it down. With this he 
worked up the other sources he had collected, and so produced 
the work we know. 

In this way arose the earliest and the simplest picture 
preserved to us of the ministry of Jesus. There was a time 
when the Church possessed no other, and it is by the careful and 
conscientious study of this one, taken by itself alone, as if we 
had no other, that we shall best understand this Gospel and then 
those which came, not long after it was written, to stand beside 
it. If Mark was the earliest Evangelist, then let Mark be studied 
as he is. It will be found, I believe, that the picture he draws 
is historical in the main. He shows a more purely historical 
interest than any of the other Evangelists and is much less 
distracted than any of them by doctrinal or social considera- 
tions. The freedom with which he uses his materials is not due 
to doctrinal so much as to literary impulse. He is not seeking 
to make his picture of Christ agree with Church doctrine so 
much as to produce a narrative which would confirm Christians 
in their loyalty to Christ and would also prove attractive to 
those outside. His materials were not so sacred and inviolable 
in his eyes that he could not touch them up and arrange 
them so that the light should fall on them in the way he 
desired. His successors also used this freedom, and in these 
cases changes are often introduced in the interests of doctrine. 
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They sought to express higher views as to the person of Christ 
than Mark had indicated. Not that the desire to elevate the 
person of the Saviour is not present in Mark also. His phrase 
‘Son of God’ is enough to show this, for, as he uses it, it is a 
great advance on anything the narratives themselves contain; his 
assertion (chap. xiii. 31) that the words of Christ can never pass 
away, the trait that no man had ever sat on the ass used at the 
triumphal entry, the heavenly voices, and no doubt the story 
of the Lord’s resurrection, which should have stood, but does 
not now stand, at the end of the work, all make in the same 
direction, and go to surround the figure of Christ with a light 
. brighter than any of this world. 

Yet on the other hand, there was much left for the Evangelists 
to do who should come after. The Christ of the second Gospel 
has no miraculous birth, nor any genealogy connecting him 
with David; he is not Messiah from the outset, but carefully 
avoids all Messianic assumptions till close to the end of his life 
on earth; he does not wield divine power, nor is he equipped 
with superhuman insight. His cures are achieved with labour 
and effort, so that it is a question if it is not breaking the 
Sabbath to do them on that day, and they are connected with 
ἃ simple method of practice, not unknown in the country. 
The idea of a Being who can order anything he likes to happen 
in an instant, is not found in Mark; Jesus here secures his 
results by urgent effort and prayer, and sometimes cannot 
accomplish them at all. I have not used the word ‘ miracle’ 
in this commentary, as it appears to me quite inappropriate to 
describe the ‘ powers’ Jesus is here described as accomplishing. 

The study of the Gospels is in some respects now entering 
on ἃ new phase; the resources of scholarship with respect to 
them are receiving additions, new, not only in degree, but in 
kind. On the one hand the contributions of Aramaic scholars 
promise much. We are told that no one not versed in Aramaic 
can in future help in the understanding of the Gospels, and as 
Christ and his Apostles did speak that language, it is natural to 
think that we may come by delicate linguistic processes to know 
the very words they used, which in our Gospels are translated 
into Greek, and so be enabled to understand these works far 
more really than we now do, and to get rid of manifold mis- 
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conceptions now attaching to them. On the other hand textual 
criticism is at present in a position of unstable equilibrium 
which may soon be changed into movement in a new direction. 
From such continental scholars as Blass? and Nestle,? especially, 
we hear that the Western text must in future count for more 
than it has hitherto done, and that many readings hitherto 
treated as mere curiosities must now be seriously considered. 
Towards these movements, one who is no Aramaic scholar, and 
who does not feel called on to deal actively in textual criticism, 
must maintain an attitude of reserve, hopeful that solid results 
may be attained by them, but feeling that the Gospels, even 
as we have them now, present a fruitful field of labour. 
The reader of this book will find the principal proposals of 
Aramaic scholars noticed under the respective passages; and 
the important variants are also pointed out. The writer has 
followed Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort where they agree, 
in all but a few passages. Where they disagree he has exer- τ 
cised his own judgment as to the text to be adopted. For the 
sake of students, the text thus formed is printed, and textual 
notes are given to point out the more important and interest- 
ing variants. 

A translation is also given in which evidence may be found 
by those who care to seek for it, that the various duties of a 
scholar to his text have not been neglected in the preparation 
of this work. Only those who have tried can know how 
difficult it is to forget, in translating the New Testament, the 
noble words of the Authorized Version; but if Mark did not 
write with a view to being read at meetings, a version 
approximating to the language of our own day may represent 
more correctly to the reader than the stately language of the 
seventeenth century, what the book was originally intended 
to be, and actually was, to its first readers. 

Taking the text as he now finds it, and contenting himself 
meanwhile with the Greek words in which the Gospels have 
come down to us, the student who seeks to appreciate these 
books as works of thought, apart from dogmatic prepossession, 

1 Philology of the Gospels, especially Chap. xi. on the Textual Condition and 


Original Separate Forms of Mark’s Gospel. 
3 Introduction to the Greek N.T., translated by W. Edie, 1901. 
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either positive or negative, will find enough to do. I would 
not conceal my belief that the face of Jesus, as he actually 
was and spoke, strove and suffered, lived and trusted and 
hoped, has been to a large extent hidden from us by the 
theology we have inherited; nor my conviction that as earnest 
and truthful study reveals again his features, his spint will 
enter with fresh energy into the life of his followers. 
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᾿Αρχὴ τοῦ εὐαγγελίου Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ [υἱοῦ θεοῦ], 


According to Mark This is the 
earliest form of the title standing in 
this place. ‘‘The Gospel according to 
Mark ” appears in copies from the 
cen onwards. ‘‘Saint Mark” is 
found much later. The short title is 
not, any more than the titles of the 
other three ls, due to the writer, 
but belongs to the period when the 
four narratives of the life of Christ 
were brought together in one corpus. 
The general title ‘‘ The ” be- 
longed to all the four ; they were four 
versions of the one Gospel ; and to each 
of the several narratives was prefixed 
as ite aub-title the name of its reputed 
author. (See Westcott and Hort, Jntro- 
duction, 8 423, Zahn, Gesch. d. N.T. 
Kanons, 1. p. 150 agq., and Hinlestung, 
τι. 172, 220 sqqg. Harnack, Chronologie, 

. 681 sqg., considers this arrangement to 

ve been arrived at early in the second 
century). The work came before the 
public at first without its author being 
named. The words “according to’ 
indicate not the authority—else Peter 
would have been named here by early 
opinion rather than Mark—but the writer. 
It is the las Mark wrote it. The 
work iteelf is anonymous ; the person 
of the author never appears in it. 

The punctuation of the first four 
verses may be arranged in the followin 
ways: (a) Full stop after ver. 1, whic 
then becomes a title, while ver. 2-4 form 
one sentence; so WH. (δ) Full stop 
after ver. 3, the first three verses being 
the title, and the narrative beginning 
at ver. 4 (so Tisch.). (c) Full stop after 
ver. 4, the four verses being one sen- 
tence of which ‘‘ the beginning” is the 
subject, and ‘‘ was” (ἐγένετο) in ver. 4 
the verb. John the Baptist was the 
beginning of the Gospel. 


If verse 1 is a title, was it added 
later, or is it due to the original writer ? 
Nestle, now of Maulbronn (Z2- 
positor, Dec. 1894, see also his Intro- 
duction to the Greek N.T. p. 130, Eng. 
Tr. pp. 163, 261), supposes the title to 
be the work of a copyist, who took the 
‘‘Here Beginneth” which stood at the 
head of this new book on the roll he was 
working at, to be a part of the writing 
itself, and proceeded to form a complete 
title. In that case the original work 
must have be with the word καθὼς, 
‘‘as.” Though Harnack in his Gesch. 
ἃ. alichr. Litteratur gives a number of 
instances of books which began with 
καθὼς, such a beginning is in this case 
highly unnatural. It is easier to take 
ver. 1 as part of the original work, and 
as the opening words of the writer’s own 
title, in which he states the nature of 
his subject. He is to write about the 
beginning of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. To understand this phrase we 
must ask what was meant, when Mark 
wrote, by ‘‘the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ.” 
1. Gospel. In the Apostolic Age the 
word Gospel does not denote a book but a 
spoken proclamation. Onlyin the second 
century did the Lives of ist begin to 
be called Gospels. The original Gospel 
was a spoken proclamation of the great 
Christian facts, the Messiahship of 
Jesus and the fulfilment of the pro- 
mises in him. (So 1 Cor. xv. 1, 2). 
Paul s of more Gospels than one: 
‘““my pel,” he says, Rom. ii. 16; 
‘*another, any other Gospel,” Gal. i. 6, 9. 
The announcement of an Apostle was 
his Gospel ; and it might contain some 
statement about the life and the com- 
mandments of the Saviour. (See 1 
Cor. xv. 1-8, Acts x. 36-43, xiii. 23-32). 











ACCORDING TO MARK. 


1. 


The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ (the Son of 1 


God), 


But to the Apostles the earthly life of 
Jesus was not the main part of the 
Gospel. His life in heaven at God’s 
right hand, his presence with his 
people through his spirit, and his 
second coming to judgment, these 
bulked much more largely in the 
preaching not only of Paul but of all 
the Apostles than his ministry on 
earth. (Cf. Introduction, p. 7 4q.). 

For an exhaustive proof of this see 
Von Soden’s essay on the Interest of 
the Apostolic Age in the evangelical 
History, in Theologische A bhandlungen, 
Carl Weizsdcker gewidmet, 1892. Zahn, 
Kinlettung, τι. 165, argues that Gospel 
of Jesus Christ means Gospel an- 
nounced by Jesus Christ, and that 
the title here refers to the preaching of 
the Gospel by Jesus which begins i. 14. 
But this is straining the term. 

His earthly manifestation was any 
the humble beginning of an act of God, 
the true meaning of which had become 
apparent after his death. It was only 

e beginning of theGospel. (Cf. Heb. 
" 3). our verse was Ria in the 

ic Age, this must be its meaning. 
What Mark proposes to tell is how the 


1If accepted as part of the text, these words 
must be understood, like all the terms in this 
verse, in the Pauline sense. In the body of 
Be et ce ab aes se as Son of 
God by the demons, iii. 11, v. 7, and by the 
heavenly voice at the baptism, i. 11, and at the 
transfiguration, ix. 7. In these cases the 
is an official Messianic title, denoting 
© representative of God who is empowered, 
Hke David of old, to execute divine pu 
It implies no doctrine as to his extraction or 
essential nature. In Paul, on the other hand, 
the Son of God is a heavenly figure, Rom. 1. 4 
Gal. iv. 4, who was with God before he appeared 
im the world, and bas now been exal still 
her honours than he enjoyed before. In 
verse the words must express the writer's 


Gospel began in the earthly ministry of 
Jesus. Zahn, Minleitung, 11. 221 if 

1, Jesus Christ. The Gospel of which 
the earthly life is the beginning 
is that of Jesus as Messiah. That 
Jesus is Messiah, to whom the genera- 
tions looked forward and in whom the 
day of salvation had arrived, this was 
the burden of the Gospel. Rom. x. 9, 
Phil. ii. 11. Not during his lifetime on 
earth did Jesus ap as Messiah, but 
now that he is made Lord and Christ by 
God, Christians think of him as living 
in glory with God, and apply to him 
the name of Messiah or Christ which 
he never bore on earth with ever 
greater confidence, so that it becomes 
no longer a title but his proper name. 
On the formation of this mode of speech 
in the Pauline Epistles see Sanday 
and Headlam’s Romans, pp. 3, 4. 

Son of God. The words υἱοῦ θεοῦ 
were read here very early. If they 
stood in the original they must have 
fallen out through carelessness, which 
could scarcely be the case. They are 
more likely to have been added. WH 
_ them on the margin; Ti. rejecte 

em. 


own view of Christ's nature, and as he writes 
for Gentiles, only the latter, metaphysical 
sense of the phrase can be thought of. The 
doctrine of the Son of God could not arise on 
Jewish soil, but to Greek speaking le it 
presented little difficulty. ie Worte 
Jam, D 228) shows that Son of was not 
a Jewish title for Mesalah and that the Jews 
did not, like other nations, believe in the 
divine descent of their kings. This is directed 
net Deisamann, who suggests the “divi 
jus” of Augustus as an illustration of the 
Christian ‘Son of God.’ (Bibelstudien, ᾿- 166). 
The root of the Christian doctrine un- 
doubtedly to be sought in Jesus’ own teaching 
as to his relation to , and in Paul’s develop- 
ment of that teaching. 
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The Baptist, 1. 2-8. 


καθὼς γέγραπται ev τῷ ᾿Ησαΐᾳ τῷ προφήτῃ," 
Ἰδοὺ ἀποστέλλω τὸν ἄγγελόν μον πρὸ προσώπον cov, 
ὅς κατασκενάσει τὴν ὁδόν σου" 3 
φωνὴ βοῶντος ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ, 
“Erowécate τὴν ὁδὸν κυρίον, 
εὐθείας ποιεῖτε τὰς τρίβους αὐτοῦ. 


4 ἐγένετο ᾿Ιωάννης ὁὃ βαπτίζων ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ" κηρύσσων βάπτισμα 


a >, ΨΚ e “A \, 9 a A 9 A ~ e 
5 μετανοίας εἰς ἄφεσιν ἁμαρτιῶν. καὶ ἐξεπορεύετο πρὸς αὐτὸν πάσα ἡ 
a A e a ᾽ A 
Ἰουδαία χώρα καὶ of ἹΙεροσολυμεῖται πάντες καὶ ἐβαπτίζοντο ὑπ᾽ 
9 “a 3 ΔΝ ἰ [ 0 ~ 
αὐτοῦ ev τῷ ᾿Ιορδανῃ ποταμῳ ἐξομολογούμενοι Tas ἁμαρτίας αὐτῶν. 


6 καὶ ἣν ὁ Ἰωάννης ἐνδεδυμένος τρίχας καμήλον καὶ ξώνην dep- 


[ ‘ 4 9 a 9 “A , » 9 0c A 4 LA 
ματίνην περὶ THY ὀσφὺν αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἔσθων ἀκρίδας καὶ μέλι ἄγριον. 


4 > 4 « 9 4 ΄ 4 e 
7 Kat ἐκήρυσσεν λέγων, "Ἔρχεται ὁ ἰσχυρότερός μον ὀπίσω μου, 


A ᾿ 0 “A a , “- , 
οὗ οὐκ εἰμὶ ἱκανὸς κύψας λῦσαι Tov ἱμάντα τῶν ὑποδηματων 


2. As Scripture says: ‘as’ must refer 
to ‘‘ beginning”’; that word suggested to 
the writer not only the first act of the 
Saviour’s career, which was his earthly 
ministry, but also the opening act of 
that ministry itself. The first act of 
the ministry took place in connection 
with John the Baptist, and it was in 
accordance with prophecy. This was 
the case in two particulars; Ist, the 
princi + Sask was preceded by that 
of a herald, and, 2nd, it was in the 
desert that the herald delivered his 
message. Mark, who deals — little 
in prophecy on his own account, follows, 
in what he says about John the Baptist, 
the source which Matthew and Luke 
also use, and gives the same O.T. quota- 
tion, not from the Hebrew where the 
words ‘‘in the desert” point out where 
the road is to be made, but from the 
Septuagint where they indicate the 

lace in which the voice was heard. 
the 0.T. the ‘‘ Lord” whose way is 
to be prepared is Jehovah himself; in 
the N.T. application of the text, the 
‘‘Lord” is Jesus the Messiah (Acts ii. 
36). John, lifting up his voice in the 
wilderness, fore the way for Jesus 
the Lord: thus is the prophetic saying 
found to tell of Chriat. 

To this quotation from Isaiah, common 
to the Synoptists, Mark prefixes another 
from Malachi; and as he does so with- 
out altering the formula of citation he 
comes to attribute to Isaiah the words 


1 ἐν τοῖς προφήταις. 


3. Add ἔμπροσθέν σον. 


of Malachi. This error was removed 
by some copyists, who substituted for 
‘Sin the prophet Isaiah” the words ‘‘in 
the prophets.” The Malachi e 
was applied to John the Baptist by 
Jesus himself, in a discourse reported 
by Matthew (xi. 10) and Luke (vii. 27); 
see also Mark ix. 13; and thus it was 
Jesus himself who first suggested that 
John was his appointed fore-runner. 
Matthew and Luke do not give this 
quotation here. 

The history of Jesus Christ, then, 
began in connection with John the 
Baptist. That it did so is a view found 
very early in the Christian tradition ; 
cf. Actes i. 22, x. 37, xiii. 238g. In the 
fourth Gospel the history of Jesus on 
earth starts from the same point (i. 6, 
15, etc.). It was to be expected that 
as the figure of the Saviour rose in 
importance, the beginning of his career 
should be carried further back; in 
Matthew and Luke we have narratives 
of the infancy, and John begins at the 
beginning of all things. 

4. In the prophecy the wilderness was 
the desert which the exiles had to 
cross on their return from Babylon to 
Palestine. In the Christian application 
it is the rocky valley of the Jordan. 
Matthew describes the figure of the 
Baptist at once; Mark, following a 
literary habit we shall notice fre- 

uently, postpones the description. 
the work of John ia set forth in 


Omit ὁ. ‘Add καὶ. 
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[Matthew iii. 1-12; Luke iii. 1-18.] 
As Scripture says in Isaiah the prophet! 
“See, I send my messenger before thee, 
who shall prepare thy way.? 
The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Prepare the way of the Lord, 
level the paths for him!” 
John the Baptist appeared in the wilderness, preaching the bap- 4 
tism of repentance for forgiveness of sins.* And there went out 5 
to him the whole Jewish land and all the people of Jerusalem, 
and were baptized by him in the Jordan river, confessing their 
sins. And John was dressed in camel’s-hair, with a leather girdle 6 
about his loins; and he ate locusts and wild honey. And he 7 
preached saying, There comes after me he who is stronger 
than I, for whom I am not fit to stoop down and untie his 


Christian terms. Christian baptism 
has repentance for ita condition and 
is followed by remission of sins (Acts 
ii. 38). To belongs in the 
N.T. to the Messianic Kingdom (Acts 
x. 43, xiii. 38, Rom. iii. 25, Gal. iii. 24, 
etc.). Does Mark (and also Luke; 
Matthew does not mention forgiveness 
here) mean that John’s baptiam pointed 
forward to the forgiveness afterwards 
to be realized through Christ? That 
is a forced interpretation of the words, 
and it is more probable that the Evan- 
list assimilated John’s baptism to the 
istian rite with which he was ac- 
quainted. John’s baptism wasafterwards 
regarded by Christians as defective. 

5. eave Jewish land, etc. The 
geographical expressions are vaguer 
than A Matthew, and the cate ae 
in the describing tense, so that we 
need not take the statements as if they 
contained statistics. We know from 
xi. 30 and the parallels, that the ruling 
classes in Jerusalem at least were little 
affected by John’s preaching. Confes- 
sion of sins was a feature of early 
Christian baptism (Acte xix. 18 and 
early Fathers). But among the Jews 
of later times also, confession formed 
@ part of every solemn religious act. 

6. The dress is similar to that of Elijah 
(2Kingsi. 8)and other austerer prophets; 
ἃ rough garment of haircloth, with a 


1In the prophets. 


rude belt. What weknowof John (Matt. 
xi. 7-18) shows that it was quite in keep- 
ing with his character. usts were 

owed to the Jews for food (Levit. 
xi. 22); yet one practising such a diet 
could be spoken of as one who came 
neither eating nor drinking. 

7. The Baptist foretells the coming, 
not as the old prophets do, of God, but of 
a human nage, wearing shoes, to 
whom he regards himself as entirely 
subordinate ; he is not worthy to take 
off his shoes when he arrives. It is the 
Messiah whose coming he foresees. If 
the Messiah is at hand, then judgment 
τ near, met ΘΑ ΑΝ and Luke τὴς 

tist speaks of the judgment as one o 
cha old prophets might. There is to be 
a baptism at the Messiah’s hands also 
but a different one, namely, a baptism 
with the Holy Spirit. This brings out 
the contrast between the baptism of 
John and that of the Church. The 
difference consisted, as we learn from 
Acts xviii. 24—xix. 6, in the fact that 
John’s baptism was without the Spirit; 
it was a mere lustration with water, 
while in the Christian rite the sudden 
afflatus of the Spirit and outburst of 
activity was essential. Cf. Gal. iii. 5, 
and many passages in Acts. It is to 
be remarked that in the Synoptic 
Gospels Jesus does not baptize, and 
that the gift of the Spirit is considered 


3 Add, before thee. 


δου if καὶ be read before κηρύσσων, with most of the mss. (Tisch.): John 
appeared who baptized in the wilderness and preached the baptism, etc. 
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~ ’ “ a a F ~ ὔ 
8 αὐτοῦ. ἐγὼ ἐβάπτισα ὑμᾶς ὕδατι, αὐτὸς δὲ βαπτίσει ὑμᾶς πνεύ- 


10 


ματι ἁγίῳ. 


The Baptism of Jesus, i. 9-11. 


Kai! ἐγένετο ἐν ἐκείναις ταῖς ἡμέραις ἦλθεν Ἰησοῦς ἀπὸ 
Nafaper τῆς Γαλιλαίας καὶ ἐβαπτίσθη εἰς τὸν Ἰορδάνην ὑπὸ 


Ἰωάννου. 


καὶ εὐθὺς ἀναβαίνων ἐκ τοῦ ὕδατος εἶδεν σχιζομένους 


‘ 9 A ‘ a ‘ . 4 8, 
τοὺς οὐρανοὺς καὶ τὸ πνεῦμα ὡς περιστερὰν καταβαῖνον εἰς αὐτὸν 


A a 9 “a “~ 4 
καὶ φωνὴ ex τῶν οὐρανῶν, Lu 
4 
σοὶ εὐδόκησα. 


in the New Testament generally as 
bestowed on the Church only after the 
Master’s departure. See Acts ii. 38, 
eto.; John vii. 39. To the Christian of 
the Apostolic Age it is Christ who sends 
the ἡ πὰ (Rom. viii. 9, 10). 

A few words may be said on the 
Sane to be assigned to John the 

ptist. Jesus himself regards John 
as one who belongs to the pre- Measianic 
rather than the Messianic Age. He 
rege of him as a prophet, as more 
t & prophet, as in fact the final 
figure of the prophetic line. But John 
is still outside the Kingdom. He is 
Elijah, and belongs not to the Gospel 
but the Law (Matt. xi. 1-14). Jesus 
regarded him with t admiration 
and sympathy; his me that the 
Kingdom was close at hand was a long 
step to the final declaration that the 
Kingdom had come; but yet he had 
stopped short of the true light. 

n the Gospels there is a tendency 
to draw John the Baptist into the 
Christian circle. That tendency cul- 
minates in the fourth Gospel, where 
the Baptist shows himself acquainted 
with later Christian doctrine on the 
effecta of the death of Christ, formally 
abdicates his position as leader of a 
religious movement in favour of Jesus, 
and speaks of the mysteries of the faith 
in expressions identical with those used 
by Jesus himself. 

In the before us the process 
of the Christianizing of the Baptist has 
undoubtedly begun, and it was appar- 
ently the controversy as to Johannine 
baptism that set it in motion. Fora 
statement of the early Johannine move- 
ment, and of its reflection in the 


1 Omit καὶ. 


7 ε «ἢ» e 4 ,.g 3" 
Εἰ Oo vlogs μου Ο ayarnTros εν 


Gospels, see Baldensperger, Der Prolog 
des vierten Evangeliums, 1898 


9. The Baptism of Jesus. Up to this 
point we have had description, in 
imperfecta; now comes narrative, in 
aorists. The preceding verses are pre- 
paratory to this one. 

in those days. The statement of 
time is vague; it might mean while 
John’s preaching was going on, or be- 
fore his arrest (ver. 14), or before that 
period of the life of Jesus for which 
there is detailed information; but prob- 
ably it is eae conventional (see 
Introduction, p. 20). 

Nazaret is said to be in Galilee, as if 
for readers at a distance. 

Matthew says ‘‘from Galilee,” but 
he has spoken of Nazaret and explained 
where it was, already (ii. 22, 23). Luke 
simply introduces Jesus at the Jordan 
without saying where he came from. 

Jesus is now introduced for the first 
time. His history and that of the 
Gospel begins, in the tradition followed 
by Mark, with John the Baptist. Of 
his earlier career Mark gives no direct 
information. Jesus comes from Nagaret: 
on his relations with his neighboars 
there see vi. 1-6; on his family, iii. 
20, 21, 31-35. 

And was baptized by John. It is not 
said that John knew him; he was 
baptized, so far as Mark indicates, just 
as any other Israelite who came to 
John; there is no mention of con- 
fession. His experience in the rite, 
however, was peculiar. Things hap- 
ΕΞ to him, not as in Matthew and 

uke outwardly, so that the bystanders 
could observe them, but to his conscious- 


2Or ὁ υἱός μου, ὁ ἀγαπητός. 
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shoe-string. I baptized you with water, but he will baptize 


you with the Holy Spirit. 


[Matthew iii. 13-17; Luke. iii. 21, 22.] 
And! it came about in those days, that Jesus came from 
Nazaret of Galilee and was baptized in the Jordan by John. 


And immediately when ascending out of the water he saw 
the heavens rent asunder and the Spirit like a dove descending 


upon him; 


and a voice from the heavens, Thou art my 


beloved son;? in thee I have found pleasure. 


ness, which made the baptism a great 
crisis of his life. This baptism was not 
what John’s rite was in other cases, 
without the Spirit; but became the 
great type of the Christian ordinance, 
in which water and the Spirit are both 
present, and a new life under the 
power of the Spirit is begun. 

10. He saw the heavens rent asunder. 
In Jewish cosmology there were seven 
heavens, solid hemispheres arched one 
above the other over the earth, each 
with ita chambers and special contents. 
For an account of what was thought to 
be contained in each of them see the 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch, translated 
from the Slavonic by Morfill and Charles: 
Oxford, 1896. God is not named ; only 
the voice, an instance, Dalman thinks, 
of caution in language, Worte Jesu, 
Ῥ. 167. Of course itis God who sends 
the Spirit and utters the voice, and He 
is conceived as seated in the highest 
heaven, 80 that all the heavens have to 
open in order to allow of this immediate 
communication. 

The Spirit. What is the force of the 
definite article here? Surely the Spirit 
spoken of is that with which the 

ristian readers are familiar in con- 
nection with baptism. They have all 
when professing faith in rist and 
being baptized for him experienced the 
mysterious power which entered into 
them as if from above as consecration 
and as energy (Gal. iii. 5). When 
Jesus was ἐνὶ eae so Mark tells us, 
he met with the same divine influence, 
exercised in his case in its highest 
form. The occurrences were for him ; 
as they are here narrated, it might be 
held that only he himself could tell of 


1Qmit And. 


them afterwards. He sees the vision, 
hears the heavenly voice. 

like a dove. For a large collection of 
suggestions connected in one place or 
another with this bird see Holtzmann, 
Hand-Commentar, ad loc. It is evi- 
dently meant that the influence Jesus 
experienced was very real and living, 
but that there was in it no harshness. 

And immediately. This phrase occurs 
very often in Mark, and 18 frequently 
seen to belong not to his source bat to 
his own style. Compare, eg. i. 20 
with Matt. iv. 21; i. 21 with Luke 
iv. 31; i. 28 with Lukeiv. 37. It gives 
the narrative an air of breathlessness, 
as if one event followed on another 
without any interval. 

11. Thou art my beloved son. Jesus 
feels himself to be installed into a special 
office, not by his own act, but that of 
God. God claims him as His son in 
words like those of Ps. ii. 7, ‘‘ Thou 
art my son”; Isa. xlii. 1, ‘in whom 
my soul delighteth,” where the person 

dressed is the representative head of 
the chosen people, or the faithful rem- 
nant of the people personified. The 
title is here as in these es, not 
metaphysical, but official: Jesus feels 
himself, if the words are to be taken as 
expressing what he felt on this occasion, 
to be claimed by God and set apart 
from all other occupations, to represent 
God as the King had done, or as the 
Servant of Jehovah in Isaiah had done. 
The words, ‘‘in thee have I found 
pleasure,” if expressive of Jesus’ con- 
sciousness, would state the grounds of 
his being thus set apart, and might 
indicate that the official sonship into 
which he was now to be placed was 


3? My Son, O Beloved. 
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A 4 ‘ ~ , a # 4 
Kai εὐθὺς τὸ πνεῦμα αὐτὸν ἐκβάλλει εἰς τὴν ἔρημον. καὶ ἣν 
~ ᾽ a - ~ 
ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ τεσσεράκοντα ἡμέρας πειραζόμενος ὗπο τοῦ Σατανά, 
A “ “a ‘ A , > “A 
καὶ ἣν μετὰ τῶν θηρίων, καὶ of ἄγγελοι διηκόνουν αὐτῳ. 


Return of Jesus to Galilee, 1. 14, 15. 


a ΄- a rd ~ 
Καὶ μετὰ τὸ παραδοθῆναι τὸν Ἰωαννην ἦλθεν ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς εἰς 
4 ? , Q 9 “A σι A 4 Ψ 
τὴν Γαλιλαίαν κηρύσσων τὸ εὐαγγέλιον τοῦ θεοῦ καὶ λέγων ὅτι 
Πεπλήρωται ὁ καιρὸς καὶ ἤγγικεν ἡ βασιλεία τοῦ θεοῦ" μετανοεῖτε 


4 ’ 4 ιν , 
καὶ πιστεύετε ἐν τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ. 


founded on the sonship of intimacy in 
which he had lived till now with God. 
Without the private religious life by 
which he had learned so as to be able 
to teach others, how God was to be 
addressed and served, and what was to 
be expected from him, he could not 
have heard the special call which now 
met his ear. 

But it is doubtfal if the word 
‘Beloved’ can be taken in this way. 
In Hastings, B.D. ii. 501, Dr. J. A. 
Robinson shows grounds for thinking 
that it was, when the Gospels were 
written, a standing Messianic title, and 
to this effect is given in the varied 

unctuation under the text and trans- 

tion. In any case we have before us 
here a statement placed by the evan- 
gelist at the opening of his narrative of 
what Jesus was. He has no genealogy 
or narrative of the infancy, but he here 
gives his readers to understand that the 
person of whom hewrites is the Messiah, 
and was hailed in that ca ity by a 
voice from heaven, t.e. by Bod imself 
at the outset of bis career. 

We shall see afterwards that Jesus, 
while feeling himself the object of a 

cial divine call, made no public claim 
of Messiahship, and sh from any 
external recognition which pointed in 
that direction, till near the close of his 
career. This Mark enables us most 
clearly to understand; yet he opens 
his Gospel with the symbolical narrative 
of the baptism.’ 


12. The Spirit acts at once, impetu- 
ously as it is ite nature todo. Under 
iteinfluence Jesus wandersaway from the 


abodes and faces of men. He goes into 
the wilderness, a remoter district than 
that in which John carried on his work 
(ver. 4), a wilder tract than that in 
which a man might feed his sheep and 
even leave them for a while (Luke xv. 
4), since the wild beasts are the only 
creatures he meeta with there. Of this 
episode he must himself have told all 
that was really known; and there are 
words in the discourses which seem to 
refer to a great struggle he went through 
at the outset of his career with the t 
adversary of God and of all good (Mark 
iii. 27). Jesus shared the belief of his 
age in the reality and power of Satan ; 
and his sojourn in the wilderness was to 
him a period of temptation at the hands 
of that potentate. But good spirits 
were with him too. The three state- 
ments that ‘‘he was tempted,” that 
‘he was with the wild beasts,” and 
that ‘‘the angels waited on him,” are 
not to be taken as consecutive, but as 
all alike descriptive of what went on 
during this period. Forty days this 
went on; perhaps the number is a 
round one; we have it in the story of 
Moses on the mount (Exod. xxiv. 18, 
xxxiv. 28), and in that of Elijah (1 Kings 
xix. 8). The writer must have 
familiar also with the case of Paul, who 
after his conversion conferred not with 
flesh and blood, but went away to 
Arabia (Gal. i. 16, 17). 

In Matthew and Luke this short but 
very suggestive narrative is supple- 
mented with what may now re- 
garded as a ble telling of the 
question Jesus to face in order to 
gain a clear view of the work he had 


20n the Christology of Mark’s Gospel see a very useful paper by Wilhelm Brickner in 


Prot. Monatshefte, Nov. 1900 
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[Matthew iv. 1-11; Luke iv. 1-13.] 


And immediately the Spirit puts him forth into the wilder- 
ness. And he was in the wilderness forty days, being tempted 
by Satan. And he was with the wild beasts; and the angels 


waited on him. 


[Matthew iv. 12-17; Luke iv. 14, 15.] 


And after the 


arrest of John Jesus came into Galilee 


preaching the Gospel of God and saying, The time is ful- 
filled, and the Kingdom of God is at hand; repent and believe 


the Gospel. 


to do and of the methods he felt it 
right to employ. In Matthew the 
ministration of the angels comes after 
the temptations are surmounted. In 
Luke the devil departs for a season—a 
dark intimation that he is to return. 
See on the Demonology of the Third 
Gospel, in Critical Studies in St. Luke’s 
Gospel, by Colin Campbell, D.D., 1891. 


14. The arrest of John is to be narrated 
afterwards; as a well-known event it 
is mentioned here to fix the time when 
Jesus came to Galilee to pepe to preach. 
This statement implies of course that 
Jesus did not return to Galilee at once 
after the baptism and the temptation, 
but that a period, the duration of which 
is not defined, elapsed before he made 
this journey. Is this period to be filled 
up with the incidents detailed in John 
i.-iv. as having taken place in Galilee?! 
Before he came to Galilee he has, in 
the fourth Gospel, preached, baptized, 
called disciples, and been recognized as 
Messiah, allin Judaea. Ofall this Mark 
knows nothing; and he certainly con- 
veys the impression that the preaching 
and mission of Jesus opened in Galilee. 
There is no reference to any former 
ministry ; the preaching is a new and 
surprising thing, it is the outburst of 
ἃ new message by a voice not heard 
before, and produces extraordinary 
results. 

It is after John’s mouth is closed 
that Jesus begins to preach, and for 
this purpose he goes back to his own 
country. So Mark: Matthew states 
more expressly, supporting the state- 
ment from Scripture, that the beginning 


ΤΠ ΟΣ an able argument to this effect see 4 
Study of the Saviour in the Newer Light, by 


of Jesus’ preaching was in Galilee. 
John iv. 43 sq. appears to give as the 
reason for the choice of Galilee that 
Jesus knew his preaching would cause 
less sensation there than in the South. 
That no doubt was the case; the leaven 
of the Pharisees prevailed there to a 
less extent, and men’s minds were freer 
and opener. It was by preaching that 
his work was to be done; he was to 
appeal to the mind and heart of his 
countrymen with his message. 
outward form he was a prophet coming 
before his people with a word given to 
him. Mark undertakes to tell us what 
the burden of the preaching was, but 
we find his statement of the tenor of 
the original Christian movement (like 
that in ver. 1 of this chapter) to be 
expressed in Pauline terms. The shorter 
statement of Matthew ‘‘ Repent for the 
kingdom of God is at hand,” appears 
in Mark also; but several additions are 
made to a ie chit is rer have 
come to Galilee preaching ‘‘ the gospel 
of God.” That δ Pals phrase (Rem, 
i. 1-3, 1 Thess. ii. 8, 9, and other 
passages), and means with Paul the 
eclaration on God’s part through His 
ministers that He has now brought to 
fulfilment that which He promised 
before in the sacred writings. In the 
following summary of the preaching this 
idea is plainly present. It is introduced 
with ὅτι, ‘“‘ that,” as if the very words 
were given which Jesus used (s0 Weiss, 
Marcusevangelitum, Ὁ. 53). What we 
find, however, is not a verbatim report, 
but a condensed statement of the con- 
tente of a course of public speaking. 
The preaching opened with the 


Alexander Robinson, B.D. Part I.—‘‘ Before 
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Call of the first disciples, i. 


THE EARLIEST GOSPEL. 


16-20. 


Kai παράγων παρὰ τὴν θάλασσαν τῆς Γαλιλαίας εἶδεν Σίμωνα 
καὶ ᾿Ανδρέαν τὸν ἀδελφὸν Σίμωνος ἀμφιβάλλοντας ἐν τῇ θαλάσσῃ, 


ἦσαν γὰρ ἁλεεῖς. 


4 > 9 a e 3 - “~ 9 a 
καὶ εἶπεν αὐτοῖς ὁ Ἰησοῦς, Δεῦτε ὀπίσω μου, 
4 ’ e “ ὔ e a 4 ’᾽ 
καὶ ποιήσω ὑμᾶς γενέσθαι ἁλεεῖς ἀνθρώπων. 


καὶ εὐθὺς ἀφέντες 


‘ ’ “ “» , 
τὰ δίκτνα ἠκολούθησαν αὐτῷ. καὶ προβὰς ὀλίγον εἶδεν 'laxwBov 
δὶ ~ , Δ») , ‘ 4 4 9 ~ a 9 [4 
τὸν τοῦ Ζεβεδαίου καὶ ᾿Ιωᾶαννην τὸν ἀδελῴον αὐτοῦ καὶ αὐτοὺς 
φ a ’ ΄ . a . δ 9 8 2 A, 
ἐν τῷ πλοίῳ καταρτίζοντας τὰ δίκτνα. καὶ εὐθὺς ἐκάλεσεν αὐτοὺς 
Δ. ᾽ 4 a 7 A a 4 “~ ἤ 4 ΄- 
καὶ ἀφέντες τὸν πατέρα αὐτῶν Ζεβεδαῖον ἐν τῷ πλοίῳ μετὰ τῶν 


μισθωτῶν ἀπῆλθον ὀπίσω αὐτοῦ. 


declaration that ‘‘ the time ts fulfilled.” 
So Paul tells us, Gal. iv. 4, that when 
‘‘the fulness of the time came,” God 
did what was fit then to be done; in 
2 Cor. vi. 2, he says, ‘‘now is the 
accepted time”; in Rom. xvi. 25 sq., he 
says that ‘‘the mystery a in silence 
for ages” is now revealed. This thought 
implies the reflection of the A lic 
Age on the relation of Christ’s comi 
to the Old Dispensation. The Gos 
preaching could scarcely begin in this 
way. (2) The closing exhortation is 
peo iar to Mark; ‘‘believe in the 

ospel,” or to take the words more 
accurately, ‘‘be believers,” or ‘‘ have 
faith, on the ground of the Les 
Faith was to Pauline thinking the 
essential qualification of a Christian, 
and apy summary of Christian truth 
would seem defective in which faith 
was not spoken of. This view is carried 
back to the beginning, and the Gospel 
is spoken of as the ground of faith in 
& way which was impossible at first, 
when men did not yet know what the 
Gospel was. 

Deducting these Pauline additions, 
we find that Mark as well as Matthew 
makes Jesus open his ministry with 
calling on men to repent because the 
kingdom is at hand. This is the 

roclamation in Matthew of John the 

aptist also (iii. 2) and the same words 
are put in the mouths of the disciples 
for their mission, Matt. x. 7. he 
Kingdom of God is not to be conceived 
as an external polity about to descend 
out of heaven upon the earth (see Dal- 
man, Worte Jesu, p. 75 sqq.); the phrase 


lgorevew ἐν can scarcely be the same as 
πιστεύειν ἐπὶ Or eis. In John ili 15 the 


is uncertain, and if ἐν is retained it bably 
is not to be taken with πιστεύων. See Westoott 


does not denote an organism in space but 
indicates God’s kingship, God’s personal 
rule, which is to supersede all human 
and less ect government. Matthew 
says ‘‘ kingdom of heaven,” Mark and 
Luke ‘“‘kingdom of God”; but the 
phrases are identical, ‘‘ heaven” being 
Ἢ Ὁ ρδῆναὶ the Jews frequently used in 
order to avoid pronouncing the divine 
name. 

The notion that God himself should 
rule over a people thoroughly converted 
and prepared to serve Him, is of old 
standing in Jewish thought and is found 
in Psalms and prophets. In Daniel 
(chaps. ii. and vil.) it gives rise to think 
concrete expectations, and in Enoo 
and other books of an apocalyptic cast, 
which were much read in our Lord’s 
time, it assumes many curious forms. 
In declaring that God’s rule was at 
hand, Jesus was saying nothing strange. 
The divine rule was the goal to which 
all the thought and aspiration of his 
people tended. The Pharisees thought 
to realize it by getting the law perfectly 
obeyed ; to them it was still future; 
signe of its appearance would be given 
before it actually came. John the 
Baptist declared it to be very close at 
hand ; but to him too it was a thing of 
the future. Jesus uses the same words 
about it as John, but their meaning is 
different to him; the kingdom is far 
more near and real. It is a treasure 
ae enjoyed, a force already oper- 
ating. he repentance called for because 
the kingdom is at hand, is the change 
which will fit men to live with God for 
their immediate personal ruler. This 


and Holtsmann on the passage. The verb is 
used absolutely in Acts (villi. 18, etc.), Mark 
xvi. 14, and often in the fourth Gospel. 
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[Matthew iv. 18-22; Luke v. 1-11.] 


And as he was passing along by the sea of Galilee he 
saw Simon and Andrew, Simon’s brother, casting in the sea; 
for they were fishers. And Jesus said to them, Come after 


me, and I will make you become fishers of men. 


And 


immediately they left their nets and followed him. And he 
went a little further and saw James the son of Zebedee 
and John his brother, them also in their boat putting their 


nets in order. 


And immediately he called them; and they 


left their father Zebedee in the boat with the servants and 


went off after him. 


Jesus apprehends in a deeper way than 
John. the Sermon on the Mount, 
and especially the Beatitudes. 

In these 15 verses Mark gives all he 
thinks necessary in the way of intro- 
duction before he comes to his detailed 
narratives. His introduction is short not 
by abbreviation of the materials he uses 
—on the contrary, he adds to the com- 
mon matter many touches of his own, — 
but by using few materials. The differ- 
ence between him and the parallel writers 
is the absence of any speeches beyond 
those which are necessary for the story. 
See Introduction, p. 25 sqq. 


i, 16-45. OPENING OF THE MINISTRY. 


16. A prophet has disciples to receive 
and perpetuate his testimony (Isa. viii. 
16), but he must surely have preached 
for some time alone, and to some extent 
consolidated his testimony, before he 
can commit it to disciples. Considering 
the position afterwards enjoyed by the 
disciples of Jesus, the circumstances of 
their call must have been of the greatest 
interest to the faithful. The story 
might be told originally by Peter, or 
by any of the Four. It stands here an 
isolated luminous incident; the con- 
nection with what goes before and with 
what follows is not clear. Matthew 
tells us that Jesus settled in Capernaum, 
and then speaks of his “‘ walking” by 
the sea of Galilee; in Mark, if we took 
his narrative quite strictly, this incident 
would belong to Jesus’ original journey 
to Capernaum. Has he met with Simon 
and Andrew before as the fourth Gospel 
tells us? Was he alone when he en- 
countered them, or had he companions, 
perhaps even disciples, with him? We 


cannot tell. The story, to do it justice, 
must be taken not as a part of a full and 
connected narrative, but by iteelf. 

‘*Simon ” is a well-known name, and 
Mark keeps it as he found it in his 
story and does not think it necessary 
to add that of ‘‘Peter.” He is the 
better known of the two brothers, 
whether or not the older; Andrew is 
introduced as his brother. They are 
fishing from their boat, not far from 
the shore, casting on this side and that, 
the Greek word implies. Their call is 
no doubt abrupt, if they had not known 
Jesus before, but a prophet did act 
abruptly, and if the call was led up to, 
it might not have made so deep an 
impression on their memory. The words 
of the call explain the purpose for which 
Jesus wants them, and show the view 
he is taking of his own office. Jesus 
speaks as one who knows he has to 
persuade men ; and these fishermen are 
to help him in that work. Men are to 
be caught, the means on which he relies 
are ch and moral suasion. Jesus 
then has made up his mind to further 
the kingdom by winning individuals 
for it and sending out others to help 
him todoso. These disciples are among 
the first of his trophies; he himself is 
the great fisher; already, before we 
have heard any of his discourses, we 
see him exercising such attraction that 
grown up men when he asks them at 
once rise from their trade and leave 
everything they have to become his 
followers. 

19. The second pair of brothersare men 
who are to be heard of in the churches 
scarcely less than the first. They too 
are first seen in their boat, though they 
have not yet got to work. The nets 
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In the Synagogue at Capernaum, i. 21-28. 


Kai εἰσπορεύονται eis Καφαρναούμ. καὶ εὐθὺς τοῖς σάββασιν 


3 οὔ 4 ‘ sj 
ἐδίδασκεν εἰς THY συναγωγήν. 


καὶ ἐξεπλήσσοντο ἐπὶ τῇ διδαχῇ 


2 OA, ‘ ’ 9 A e 9 , ” . 9 ε ς 
αὐτοῦ" ἣν γὰρ διδάσκων αὐτοὺς ὡς ἐξουσίαν ἔχων, καὶ οὐχ ὡς οἱ 


γραμματεῖς. 


A 9fs a ~ a“ 9 A ww 9 
καὶ εὐθὺς ἣν ἐν τῇ συναγωγῇ αὐτῶν ἄνθρωπος ev 


’ 4 [4 4 > ? 4 ε « 4 ,. “ 
πνεύματι ἀκαθάρτῳ καὶ ἀνέκραξεν λέγων, Ti ἡμῖν καὶ σοί, Ἰησοῦ 
Ναζαρηνέ; ἦλθες ἀπολέσαι ἡμᾶς: οἴδαμένξ σε τίς εἶ, ὁ ἅγιος 


τοῦ θεοῦ. 


would not be mended in the boat; the 
adjustments were being made for fish- 
ing. The scene is flashed upon us in a 
few words; from the midst of their toil 
they rise up, to enter on a new course 
of life, and leave their father behind. 
Yet the hired servants are there to 
help him to ca on the work from 
which they are called away. 


21. From here to ver. 38 is in form the 
account of a single day, crowded with 
many exciting incidents. Some of 
these incidents are given in Matthew 
and Luke, but in Mark they are accu- 
rately dove-tailed together in a way 
which neither of the other evangelists 
seeks to imitate, and have a precision 
and an air of reality as of a reporter 
who was very near to the facts. In 
Mark, moreover, this day at Capernaum 
forms the first act of the ministry, and 
to a large extent determines its subse- 

uent course. Both in Matthew and 

uke there is a formal opening of the 
ministry by a sermon before these in- 
cidents are given. 

The entry into Oapernaum (pro- 
perly Capharnahum, Nahum’s village) 
takes nore apparently on a working 
day when the disciples have just 
been called. This is Jesus’ first ar- 
rival, in Mark’s view, at the place 
which is afterwards his headquarters, 
and it is his first public appearance 
there that is now to be narrated. The 
synagogue service when Sabbath came 
round gave him the opportunity of 
speaking, for the synagogue had no 
ordained class of preachers: the order 
of worship was fixed, and embraced 


Kal ἐπιτίμησεν αὐτῷ ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς λέγων, Φιμώθητι καὶ 


along with prayers the reading of 
lessons from the law and from the pro- 
phets (see Schtirer, The Jewish People 
sn the Time of Jesus Christ, Div. τι. 
vol. 11. p. 82; Edersheim, 716 Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah, vol. 
I p. 443 egq.). One known to be 
acquainted with the law as studied in 
the higher schools, or one who was be- 
lieved to have a message, and was col- 
reac disciples, was naturally invited 
to address the congregation. In the 
opening part of his ministry Jesus 
readily found such opportunities. What 
he said is not reported, but only the 
effect his preaching produced on the 
hearers. They compared him with their 
ordinary teachers, whose method was 
to give out ἃ text and then recite the 
various comments made on it by famous 
predecessors. Jesus followed a different 
plan. He had a message of his own, 
of which he was quite sure, and which 
he delivered with conviction and enthu- 
siasm. He acted not by authorities 
but by the authority of truth so known, 
so spoken. It may be noticed that 
little of the synagogue-preaching of 
Jesus is preserved. e teaching we 
have from him is either addressed to 
disciples or occasional ; we never hear 
from himself in what way he opened 
his campaign, what kind of an address 
he made when tae ἢ in a place 
for the first time. at we have 
shows him to us not as a preacher but 
rather as a manof action and of prompt 
decision. We can, however, infer with 
certainty from what we know of his 
manner, that his s ogue addresses 
were very simple,and that they abounded 


1WH read εἰσελθὼν els τὴν συναγωγὴν ἐδίδασκεν. The reading I have preferred 


involves a vul 
Skizzen und 


ism (said by Wellhausen to be due to translation of the Aramaic, 
orarbesten, vi, p. 192), which appears again ver. 39, and which 


was removed, certainly very early, by the insertion of εἰσελθὼν. 


3 Or of8a, as in Luke. 


The reading is doubtful. 


“eo aon 
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And they enter into Capernaum. And immediately on the 
Sabbath he taught in the synagogue. And they were struck 
with amazement at his teaching, for he taught them as one 
who had authority and not as the scribes did. And immediately 
there was in their synagogue a man with an unclean spirit, 
and he screamed out, What business have you with us, Jesus 


of Nazareth ? 


Have you come to destroy us? 


We know! 


who you are, the Holy One of God. And Jesus rated him 


in figures and illustrations which riveted 
attention, and the inner meaning of 
which could soon be discerned. e 
theme was the kingdom, the presence 
of God according to His promises, the 
removal of oriadl and suffering for all 
who embraced the message. e domi- 
nant note was that of compassion, but 
that of triumph went along with it. 
We know that he was able to address 
large crowds and to hold their atten- 
tion, and we must suppose that he spoke 
with Lae energy, and appeared as one 


inspired. 

With these very suggestive words 
does Mark begin his account of Jesus’ 
public ministry. Appended as they 
are in Matthew vii. 28, 29 to a dis- 
course of very miscellaneous contents 
they certainly lose much of their force. 

23. The preaching had other results 
than those mentioned above. The word 
‘immediately’ stands awkwardly in 
this instance ; it applies to the verb 
‘screamed ont’ rather than to the 
verb ‘was,’ with which it is joined. 
‘‘A man with! an unclean spirit” is 
introduced, without any explanation of 
the meaning of the term (see Excursus at 
the end of this section). The preaching 
has a very perturbing effect on this 
person, and fs breaks in on the meet- 
ing with a succession of screams. It 
a to be the first case of the kind 
that Jesus has encountered, and it has 
the peculiar feature that the outbreak 
of the demon is due to the preaching. 
As this case led to a great exten- 
sion of Jesus’ fame, it forms an im- 

rtant link in the narrative. The 

emoniac speaks in the plural number, 


1 The ἐν is that of instrument or accompani- 
ment rather than of surrounding medium, as 


acting as the mouthpiece of the whole 
class of the demons, not because of his 
dual consciousness, as if he and his par- 
ticular demon were two ns, but 
because his personality is entirely lost 
sight of ; it is their speech, not his, And 
what the demons feel is that Jesus, who 

ks in such commanding tones of 
the one true God and of His designs 
for His creatures, is threatening their 
power. If what he says is true, and if 
effect is given to it, then their occupa- 
tion of this and their other victims is in 
danger ; they will not be able to carry 
it onany longer. They have drawn their 
conclusions about the person whose 
overmastering presence and address 
they have witnessed. He is a special 
representative of God, in fact, the 
Messiah. He represents a power with 
which they and the system they belong 
to are, and must ever be, at war. The 
kingdom of God and the kingdom of 
the demons are opposite, and there can 
be no dealings between them. 

Thus it happens that the first recog- 
nition of Jesus as one endowed with a 
special mission and power comes to him 
from a person suffering from demoniacal 

ion. Persons so afflicted were 
peculiarly the victims of the mental 
and spiritual evil of the time. It was 
its want of a strong faith that made it 
80 liable to be tyrannized over by the 
sinall fry of the unseen world ; and we 
may ibly understand how the 
demoniac should be the first to discern 
the coming of a power fit to put an end 
to such disorders. 

25. Jesus treats the demon as really 
existing, and at once takes in hand the 


Swete takes it (Blass, Gramm. ἃ. N.T. Gr, 
Ῥ. 1283, Eng. Tr. p. 181). 


11 know. 


21 
22 
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oe e ‘ a fo) a 9 , 
26 ἔξελθε ἐξ αὐτοῦ. καὶ σπαραξαν αὐτὸν τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἀκαθαρτον 


27 καὶ φωνῆσαν φωνῇ μεγάλῃ ἐξῆλθεν ἐξ αὐτοῦ. 


28 


καὶ ἐθαμβήθησαν 


4 " τ a 9 Lee | λέ Τί > ~ Η ὃ ὃ 4 
ἅπαντες, ὥστε συνζητεῖν avrous' λέγοντας, Ti ἐστιν τοῦτο ; διδαχὴ 


4 » » rg 
καινὴ κατ᾽ ἐξουσίαν 


4 ? 43 ἊΝ 
καὶ ὑπακούουσιν αὐτῳ. 


A σι ὔ a 9 [2 , 
καὶ τοῖς πνεύμασι τοῖς ἀκαθαρτοις ἐπιτασσει 
a 9 a φ ϑ a 9 ~ ns “ 
καὶ ἐξῆλθεν ἡ axon αὐτοῦ εὐθὺς πανταχοῦ 


εἰς ὅλην τὴν περίχωρον τῆς Γαλιλαίας. 


work of exorcism, a task naturally be- 
longing to a teacher of religion, and en- 
gaged in by other teachers. (Matt. xii. 
27, the sons or pupils of the Pharisees 
practise it; ἈΔ οἷα xix. 13,.we meet 
with a set of itinerant Jewish Exorcists 
at Ephesus). Jesus has a method in such 
cases, which we observe here for the 
first time, but shall meet with again. 
Whether his method was similar to that 
of others who undertook to exorcise we 
cannot tell. He addresses himself not 
to the patient but directly to the demon, 
and he at once takes the upper hand of 
the demon, forbids it to speak or to go 
on speaking, and orders it at once to go 
out of the victim. On this occasion 
the method is at once successful. The 
spirit makes some protest against the 
treatment it is rectiving, but it has to 
obey. It convulses the man, and utters 
a loud cry as it departs. With this 
Spasm the patient’s double conscious- 
ness is at an end ; he comes to himself, 
and is restored to society as a quiet and 
sensible person. 
27. At this mighty act the wonder 
about Jesus breaks forth afresh in eager 
uestion and answer. The congrega- 
tion, however, do not take up the view 
thrown out by the demoniac as to the 
person of Jesus. They repeat what 
they said before about the preaching, 
that it is characterized by authority ; it 
is not only a word but a power. i 
view never wavered afterwards; it is 
attested for us even in the last days at 
Jerusalem. His preaching as well as 
his works proved Jesus authority. 
Even the demons, the people of Caper- 
naum observe, feel the power of his 
word. And he not only acts on them 
indirectly by his preaching; he lays 
direct commands upon them, and they 
obey him. His reputation is all at once 
established, therefore, as one who can 
deal successfully with cases of posses- 
sion; and in a country where many 
Were so afflicted this could not fail to 


ΤΟΣ στρὸς ἑαυτοὺς, 


make him famous. He began to be 
spoken of not only in Capernaum but 
in the surrounding country. Those 
who were interested in any case of 
the kind had their attention drawn to 
him. No wonder, therefore, that from 
this point onward crowds follow him. 

Luke alone reproduces this story, 
but as we saw he gives it a place in his 
narrative in which it has less import- 
ance than in Mark. He omits the 
demon’s parting scream, and says the 
man was not hurt at the expulsion. 
The remarks of the congregation also 
are made much smoother. 


Excursus on the demons of the Synoptic 
Gospels.—The story just dealt with is 
oneofanumber. There are five detailed 
cases in the Gospels in which Jesus is 
reported to have dealt with persons 
labouring under possession, and there 
are a number of general statements as 
to his action in this respect. The case 
before us is too deeply embedded in the 
earliest narrative of the life of Christ to 
be disposed of as unhistorical. The 
sequence of events depends on it; the 
spread of Jesus’ fame, which determined 
to some extent his subsequent action, 
was due to this occurrence. And the 
other cases also are so artless and so life- 
like in their details that they must 
represent real occurrences. It is an 
inseparable part of the tradition there- 
fore that Jesus acted in this way, and 
that his reputation was increased 
by his success in such cases. What 
was the nature of the disorder he 
thus dealt with, and how did he deal 
with it? 

The terms used by the evangelists in 
describing the cases show what was the 
popular belief about them. ‘ Demons,” 
‘** demonized ones,” is the usual phrase. 
The persons afflicted were thought to 
be possessed by a spirit, or by a number 
of spirits. These were beings not con- 
fined, as the animal spirit is, to the 


?WH punctuate διδαχὴ καινή" κατ᾽ ἐξουσίαν καὶ... .. 
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saying, 


unclean spirit convulsed him and uttered a loud cry and 
went out of him. And they were all amazed, so that they 27 


asked, What is this? 


A new teaching with authority! And 


he commands the unclean spirits too) and they obey him! 
And his fame at once went out everywhere, into the whole 


surrounding region of Galilee.? 


organism in connection with which it 
has grown up and formed its character, 
but capable of entering the body of a 


man or an animal, and leaving it again 


to take up its abode in another. ary 
Magdalene had seven devils, cf. Matt. 
xii. 45; we are to meet with a man 
by a legion ; Jesus is said by 
his adversaries to have Beelzebub, the 
prince of the devils. The word “ un- 
clean spirit,” which is used in many 
es, adds scarcely anything to 
this. It does not imply any moral 
reproach against the possessed persons ; 
there is no trace of the view on the 
vere either of their neighbours or of 
esus that their affliction is due to their 
own sins; they are objects of pity, 
not of censure. Nor, on the other 
hand, are they entirely unclean cere- 
sien be since they frequent the syna- 
gogue along with their neighbours, and 
there is no evidence that they are 
avoided.! 

What was the nature of these cases 
in Palestine? This will perhaps never 
be made out with certainty. The 
information, while very graphic, does 
not afford a complete diagnosis of any 
of the cases. In no instance do we 
know all the symptoms, or with any 
fulness the patient’s history, or his 
condition after the cure. The language 
of the evangelist, moreover, is far from 
precise, and varies with the growth of 
the tradition. Thus in Mark we hear 
of a ‘‘deaf and dumb spirit,” and in 


1Yet the term unclean is originally, in this 
connection, of ceremonial significance. Un- 
clean, in Hebrew usage, means unqualified tu 
appear before Jahve, and take part in Hie 
service. This disqualification arose in a 
number of ways, but very generally it came 
from some connection voluntary or involuntary 
with some other God than Jahve. The 
mourner was unclean, if we may follow the 
very acute argument of Dr. J. ©. Matthes in 


Luke of a ‘‘ spirit of weakness.” The 
facta clearly present are scanty, and 
are given in popular rather than scien- 
tific language. Yet something can be 
made out. 

(1) It is not the case that the Jews 
with whom Jesus had to deal put down 
all maladies to the action of spirits, so 
that they had no other way but this to 
ΠΝ of ailments, bodily or mental. 

hat is true of primitive therapeutics, 
and in the sacred texts of Egypt and 
of Assyria and Babylonia we may 
see how this view continued even in 
higher civilizations. Every malady was 
thought to be due té a spirit, and was 
to be treated by exorcism ; there was 8 
form of exorcism for the spirit of each 
ailment. The Jews of Christ’s time 
are not at this stage of medical science. 
The Gospels report many cases of sick- 
ness which were notascribed to demoniac 
action. Fever, palsy, blindness, deaf 
ness, lack of speech, are all spoken of 
in Mark in the terms we use ourselves ; 
by Matthew and Luke other classes of 
ailments are suggested, which are men- 
tioned in addition to demoniac posses- 
sion ; and we hear of physicians as well 
as of exorcists. 

(2) In some of the cases the symptoms 
of known ailments appear. The sudden 
transitions from one mood to another, 
and the excited screaming ejaculations, 
suggest hysteria. The cramps in another 
case, and the convulsions which are 
dangerous to the patient’s own life and 


the Theologisch Tijdschrift, July, 1899, because 
he was under the influence of the spirits of the 
departed and engaged in their service. The 
demoniac was connected with a hierarchy of 
spirits which was antithetic to Jahve ; what had 

eso spirits to do with Jahve's direct represen- 
tative? A demoniac who dwelt in the tombs 
was manifestly in this position; but the same 
baker pg of every one in whom such a spirit 
res 


10r, A new teaching! With authority he commands even the unclean spirits... 
3 Or leas likely, In the whole country surrounding Galilee. 


| af a Ne 


SS eT a be 


Stop speaking, and come out of him. And the 26 


“ἐὰν τα, (See Oe 


29 
30 
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Cure of Peter's mother-in-law, 1. 29-31. 


Καὶ εὐθὺς ἐκ τῆς συναγωγῆς ἐξελθὼν ἦλθεν; εἰς τὴν οἰκίαν 

’ 
Σίμωνος καὶ ᾿Ανδρέον μετὰ Ἰακώβον καὶ ᾿Ιωάννου. ἡ δὲ πενθερὰ 
Σίμωνος κατέκειτο πυρέσσουσα, καὶ εὐθὺς λέγουσιν αὐτῷ περὶ 


αὐτῆς. 


καὶ προσελθὼν ἤγειρεν αὐτὴν κρατήσας τῆς χειρός καὶ 


9 “- > A € ld A [2 4 Κι 
ἀφῆκεν αὐτὴν ὁ πυρετὸς, καὶ διηκόνει avrois. 


limb, suggest epilepsy. Where there is 
obstruction of hearing or of speech, and 
the demon is characterized accordingly, 
it may be surmised that a modern 
physician would have regarded these as 
mere accidents of the disease, and 
would have noticed other symptoms 
not so striking which yet lay nearer to 
the root of the evil. Not all imperfec- 
tions of speech or hearing are attributed 
to possession; only those, it appears, 
which were accompanied by some other 
less understood weakness. We are not 
going beyond the facts if we say that 
the cases in which possession was 
assumed were such as the medical know- 
ledge of the day did not fully account 
for, and in which there was something 
mysterious. Both in hysteria and in 
epilepsy the theory of possession is, 
where medical knowledge is not ad- 
vanced, very natural.! The patient 
peak to have come under the power 
of another agent than himself. hat 
more obvious where spirits are activel 
believed in than to say that it is a spirit 
that has entered him and is speaking in 
that excited voice so unlike his own ; 
or that it is a spirit which has laid hold 
on him, and is twisting his limbs and 
even throwing him into dangerous 
situations? And where either of these 
complaints is accompanied by other in- 
firmities, the latter will also be put 
down to the action of the spirit, which 
will then be described as deaf and dumb, 
or weak. Mental disorders will also be 
readily ascribed to the same agency. 
(3) The theory has to be noticed that 
possession is a specific ailment in itself, 
not to be identified with any other. 
There is certainly some truth in it. 
The phenomena detailed for us in the 
Gospels have been met with, and are 


ΤΊ The same explanation is given of apoplexy 
in Jewish writings, and it is said that every 
malady falling suddenly on a man is to be 
ascribed toadevil. See nmenger, Entdecktes 


met with to this day, in various parts 
of the world. Mr. Tylor says that the 
theory of possession and the rite of 
exorcism may be perfectly studied in 
India at the present day (see a paper on 
Demonolatry, Devil-dancing and De. 
moniacal Possession (in India), by R. 
C. Caldwell, in the Contemporary 
Review, February, 1876). A book on 
Demon Possession in China by Dr. 
Nevius, forty years a missionary in that 
country, gives a number of cases with 
careful descriptions of the symptoms 
and of the method of cure. The cases 
are closely similar to those in the Gos- 
pels; there is the same belief both on 
the part of the patient and of others that 
he 1s possessed, the same double con- 
sciousness, the same use by the spirit 
of the man’s organs of speech, the 
same abrupt and crying utterance. By 
aap hi in the name of Jesus rather than 

y direct command as in the Gospels, 
missionaries have relieved these suf- 
ferers, the spirit confessing the power 
of Jesus and departing. Dr. Nevius 
argues strongly, and with considerable 
learning, that possession by spirits 
really exists in China at the present 
day as in Galilee in our Lord’s time and 
in many other regions and ages. 

It is not perhaps necessary to adopt 
this view. Where the beliet in spirits 
of a lower order is active, it is hard 
to set limite to the effects it may pro- 
duce in human thought and action. 
The belief is itself a malady which, if 
acting uncontrolled, is capable of pro- 
ducing the phenomena inquestion. As 
other beliefs assume outward form and 
elaborate organization, so as to become 
great and apparently objective powers 
ruling men’s minds, so this one. Thus 
it is not strange that it should act with 


collec- 


Judenthum, ii., where there is a 
ef in 


tion of matter illustrating Jewish 
spirits and their action. 





10Or ἐξελθόντες ἦλθον, see note on the opposite page. 
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[Matthew viii. 14, 15; Luke iv. 88, 39.] 


And immediately on coming out of the synagogue he went! 
into the house of Simon and Andrew, with James and John. 
Now Simon’s mother-in-law was prostrate with fever, and they 


at once tell him about her. 


And he went where she was and 


took her by the hand and made her rise; and the fever left her 


and she waited on them. 


ial strength where it is united with 
sioebid physical tendencies, and we 
can also understand how ideas belong- 
ing to it may pass quickly from mind to 
mind in epidemic fashion. When 
knowledge increases it loses its hold ; at 
a later stage it is limited, Mr. Tylor 
says, to certain peculiar and severe 
affections, specially connected with men- 
tal disease; when scientific medicine 
flourishes it is driven to remote and 
backward districts or classes; when a 
vigorous faith in the great God sprin 
up, the belief in demons and their works 
shrinks away before it. 

On the whole subject see Dr. Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture, Chapters xiv. and xv., 
and his article on Demonology in the 

clopedia Britannica; the chapter 
on Exorcists in Bingham’s Antiqusties, 
where patristic references will be found ; 
Demon Possession and Allied Themes, 
John A. Nevius, D.D., 2nd edition, 
1896. A paper on ‘‘ Die Daemonischen 
d. N.T.” in the Zeitschrift fiir Theologie 
und Kirche, Nov. 1898, by Th. Braun, 
whoa to be chaplain in a lunatic 
asylum, is an excellent study. 


29. This is obviously Jesus’ first visit 
to Simon’s house ; he has not seen this 
patient before. He must have spent 
at least one night in Capernaum before 
this, in other quarters; now Simon’s 
house perhaps me his house {cf. 
ver. 36 and other passages below]. As 
soon as he entered it he showed how 
willing and how able he was to help in 
severe domestic distress. What pre- 
cisely the ailment was under which 
Peter's mother-in-law lay prostrate we 


1With the variant ‘they went.’ 
spoken of with a party of others amon 
and probably not Simon and Andrew. 


cannot tell. Ague was prevalent in 
Palestine, and it ma indicated 
here. Jesus’ meth of cure is 
very simple. He goes up to the 
patient, perhaps entering the other 
room of the house to do so, takes her 
hand, and causes her to put forth some 
exertion herself, so that she stands on 
the floor like a person in health; she 
then acts as if cured, and performs 
the duty of waiting at table on! the 
pay which has come in. We shall 

nd in other instances that Jesus does 
not cure ailments which are bronght to 
him without calling on the patients 
to put forth some exertion, and so to 
co-operate with him towards their 
recovery. 

The process is accordingly quite 
natural; but the evangelist says, after 
telling how the ἔδρα got up, ‘and 
the fever left her.’ The cure was 
regarded as a work of power wrought 
by the t teacher, as a proof never 
to be forgotten of his greatness and 
his kindness. In Matthew the cure is 
accomplished by a touch, the method 
used in Mark in a case of leprosy; in 
Luke the fever is rebuked, as if it were 
a demon. 


32. We were told that in consequence 
of the scene in the ohare the fame 
of Jesus went out into the surrounding 
country. We now see what an impres- 
sion had been produced in the town 
itself. All the town has heard of the 
a sere of the demon, and the cure 
effected in the house of Simon and 
Andrew has no doubt also become 
famous. The neighbours leap to the 


If this reading be adopted, we have Jesus 
whom James and John are not counted, 
he party who enter Capernaum, ver. 21, 


embraces these four disciples with the Master, and if the plural is read in this verse, 


it must be supposed to have embraced others besides these. 


that of the Vatican ms., and 
clearer narrative. See Nestle, 


 aeeraprt also of Codex Bezae, yiel 
ntroduction, Eng. Tr., pp. 262, 265. 


The reading adopted, 
δ much 
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Cures in the evening, i. 32-34. 


Ὀψίας δὲ γενομένης, ὅτε ἔδυσεν ὁ ἥλιος, ἔφερον πρὸς αὐτὸν 
33 πάντας τοὺς κακῶς ἔχοντας καὶ τοὺς δαιμονιζομένους᾽ καὶ ἣν 


ὅλη ἡ “πόλις ἐπισυνηγμένη πρὸς τὴν θύραν. 


4 9 ’ 
καὶ ἐθεραπευσεν 


4 “A #@ 4 A 
πολλοὺς κακῶς ἔχοντας ποικίλαις νόσοις, καὶ δαιμόνια πολλὰ 


ἐξέβαλεν καὶ οὐκ ἤφιεν λαλεῖν τὰ δαιμόνια, ὅτι ἤδεισαν αὐτόν. 


1 


Jesus leaves the house before daybreak, 1. 35-39. 


Καὶ wpwt ἔννυχα λίαν ἀναστὰς ἐξῆλθεν καὶ ἀπῆλθεν εἰς ἔρημον 


4 9 
τόπον κἀκεῖ προσηύχετο. 


A ἤ A ’ 
καὶ κατεδίωξεν αὐτον Σίμων καὶ οἱ 


γ 4 ~ 4 φΦ' 4 A 4 4 4. “᾿ Ψ ’ 
μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ καὶ εὕρον αὐτὸν καὶ λέγουσιν αὐτῷ ὅτι LLavres 

“ Υ A ’ 9 -~ sf 9 A 9 4 > , 
ᾧγτοῦσίν oe. καὶ λέγει αὐτοῖς, “Aywuey ἀλλαχοῦ εἰς Tas ἐχομένας 


κωμοπόλεις, ἵνα καὶ ἐκεῖ κηρύξω᾽ εἰς τοῦτο γὰρ ἐξῆλθον. 


a 
και 


ἦλθεν κηρύσσων εἰς τὰς συναγωγὰς αὐτῶν εἰς ὅλην τὴν Γαλιλαίαν 


καὶ τὰ δαιμόνια ἐκβάλλων. 


conclusion that the teacher who has 
done these works can do others too; 
that he must have command over disease 
of everykind. Their eagerness quickly 
rises to take advantage of the oppor- 
ῥα which has presented iteelf. 
Humble folk cannot ask a t prophet 
who has such a gift to visit patients in 
their houses. A centurion might do so, 
or & member of a synagogue, but others 
must take the shorter plan of carrying 
their patients to him. It is the Sabbath, 
and they are forbidden for some hours 
to do such an act of labour, but evening 
comes on, and when the sun sets the 
Sabbath is at an end, and they can set 
out. Simon’s house, if it was like 
Eastern houses generally, presented a 
long wall to the street with no opening 
in it but the door, and that not a large 
one. Around this door there is now a 
great crowd made up of little parties, 
each of a sick person with those who 
had carried or ais pals him to the 
0 It is specially mentioned that 
the victims of possession were brought. 
So when the people of the house looked 
out they reco every neighbour 
they knew to have a case of sickness in 
his household—all the sick in the town 
seemed to have been brought together, 
crowding to the door. 

The disciples remembered that Jesus 


on this occasion treated many, and that 
the cases he dealt with were of various 
kinds. It is not said whether all were 
cured who were brought, only that 
Jesus went on for a long time doing 
what was asked of him. we are not 
told what the complaints were which 
he was asked to deal with, nor what 
methods he employed, we are not able 
to judge what actually took place, but 
only know that those who reported the 
scene believed that Jesusjresponded to 
every claim that was made on him, and 
that his power proved equal to every 
demand. With those labouring under 
possession he deals as before. Among 
persons of this class too his fame has 
spread as by a spiritual epidemic. 

hey all know that he has power over 
the possessing spirite, and regard him 
as ially commissioned to attack 
them. Persons suffering from that 
ema are apt ἐν ae with 
things they might be expected to wish 
to conceal face De. Nevius for this), and 
Bo as Boon as Jesus turns towards them 
they shout out what they think about 
him just as the demoniac in the syna- 
Bogue did. But he takes the upper 

and of them as before, and will not 
let them come to speech. He does not 
desire such fame or greatness as they 
thrust upon him. 


1 Add χριστὸν εἶναι. 
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[Matthew viii. 16, 17; Luke iv. 40, 41.] 


But when evening was come, when the sun set, they 
brought to him all those who were sick, and those who were 
possessed. And the whole town was gathered together at 
the door. And he cured many who were sick with various 
illnesses, and cast out many demons, and he did not allow the 
demons to speak, because they knew him.! 


[Luke iv. 42-44] 


And early in the morning, when it was still dark, he rose 
and went out and went away to a solitary place and there 
prayed. And Simon followed him up, and those with him, 
and they found him and say to him, They are all looking for 
you. And he says to them, Let us go elsewhere, to the 
neighbouring country towns, I must preach there also; for that 


was what I came out for. 


And he went and preached in their 


synagogues throughout Galilee, and cast out the demons. 


Neither in Luke nor in Matthew is 
this narrative by any means so graphic 
as in Mark. In our Gospel there is a 
double statement of time; first the 
general one, when evening came, then 
the particular one of the moment, sun- 
set, when it became permissible to 
enter on such labours. atthew keeps 
one of these phrases, Luke the other. 
Matthew goes on to ay that many 

rsons were brought, and 
that he expelled the spirits with a 
word and cured all the sick; Luke 
that many were brought suffering from 
various diseases and that he cured 
them, laying his hands on each indi- 
vidually (cf. for this action the case of 
the leper, Mk. i. 41, the request of 
Jairus, v. 23, also vii. 32, and many 
passages in Acts), moreover that there 
were many demoniacs on the spot, cry- 
ing out that he was the Messiah ; and 
that he enjoined silence on them, 
while many of the demons were 


expelled. 

“Matthew finds in this activity a ful- 
filment of prophecy; the words he 
quotes from Isa. liii. are applied, as is 
usual in such cases, in a different sense 
from that of the prophet quoted. 


35. Jesus is dissatisfied with the turn 
things have taken; for what reason we 
shall see directly. Before the crowd 
can collect again in the morning, and 
before his friends, who, no doubt, are 
delighted with the events of last night, 
can interfere with his liberty of move- 
ment, he is up and out of the town. 
He goes to a place where he will be 
undisturbed, and there spends some 
time in prayer. In the meantime the 

ple in the town are bent on seeing 
im again. They naturally inquire at 
Simon’s house, where they had last 
seen him. Simon, who muat be the 
original teller of this story, finds that 
his guest has fled (or, if Jesus had not 
stayed in his house at night, that he is 
not to be found in the town), and on 
inquiring hears that he has been seen 
early in the morning on some road or 
at some spot not far away ; or Berane 
he already had a favourite haunt in the 
neighbourhood of Capernaum, and they 
knew where it was, and at once went 
there. At all events, the friends came 
up to Jesus some time after his de- 
parture. They want him to go back with 
them at once. Every one wants him 
they say; as if, when he knows how 


1 Add, to be Messiah. 
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Cure of a leper, i. 40-45. 
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\ oy 4 2 A δ A > A ᾿ 
Καὶ ἔρχεται πρὸς αὐτὸν λεπρὸς παρακαλῶν αὐτὸν καὶ γονυ- 
“~“ , >, aA @ ITS , , 4 if Α 
πετῶν λέγων αὐτῷ ὅτι "Kay θέλῃς δύνασαί με καθαρίσαι. Kat 
σθ . 4? ’ ) “ 7 - @ ‘ , ἣς 
σπλαγχνισθεις ἐκτείνας τὴν χεῖρα αὐτοῦ ἥψατο καὶ λέγει αὐτῳ, 
ὔ id 4 44 9 ~ 9 =» 4 ~ e@ ὔ 4 
Θέλω, καθαρίσθητι. καὶ εὐθὺς ἀπῆλθεν ἀπ᾿ αὐτοῦ ἡ λέπρα Kat 


ἐκαθερίσθη. 


much he is wanted, he could do nothing 
but go back with them at once to take 
up again the scene of last evening. But 
his thonghta are quite different from 
theirs. His prayers, if they had refer- 
ence to the situation in which he had 
found himself at Capernaum, had only 
confirmed the decision which had 
prompted his early flight. He had 
come out in order to continue the work 
of preaching in the neighbouring towns.! 
Preaching was his work, the work 
in which soon after his baptism he had 
come to see that his true mission lay, 
and in which he had called his disciples 
to assist him. It was natural that a 
powerful teacher and one with such a 
gift of sympathy as he had should be 
8 Lge to for works of healing ; but he 
did not feel that that activity lay so 
directly in his τῇ ae rene did ; 
it must not be allowed, at least, to 
interfere with his preaching. Nor mast 
Capernaum monopolize him; he has a 
duty to the country and to other 
villages. He persists, therefore, in his 
resolution, and summons the disciples 
to come with him and help him to give 
effect to it. A tour in Galilee ensues, 
in which he devotes himself to the 
regular task of preaching in the syna- 
gogues discourses which are not pre- 
served. One act of healing is spoken 
of in connection with this tour, but no 
extended or general activity of that 
kind. With cases of possession, how- 
ever, he was rae ἐς dent to deal; 
these he conside as belonging to 
his mission, and also to that of his 
disciples. The charge he gave to the 
disciples when he sent them out must 
reflect what he felt to be the nature of 
his own duty (iii. 15). They were to 
be sent out to preach and to have power 
to cast out demons (cf. also vi. 7). 


καὶ ἐμβριμησάμενος αὐτῷ εὐθὺς ἐξέβαλεν αὐτὸν καὶ 


Matthew omits this incident, which 
exhibits Jesus in a position of difficulty ; 
Luke changes its tenor to make it more 
worthy of the Saviour’s di a With 
him it is after daybreak when Jesus sets 
out; it is not the disciples who pursue 
him, but the multitudes who come 
streaming out of the town to prevail on 
him not to leave them. e excuses 
himself by appealing to his heavenly 
mission ; not saying, as in Mark, ‘‘ this 
was what I came out for,” but ‘‘ this‘is 
what I was sent for,” and stating the 


In Matthew the statement is expanded 
into a general description of Jesus’ 
activity and of the widespread sensa- 
tion it caused ; after which follows the 
Sermon on the Mount, Matthew’s in- 
auguration of the ministry, as the scene 
in the synagogne at Capernaum is that 
of Mark. “Phen he comes back to the 
ad of the leper which follows here in 
Mark. 


40. An incident is narrated which be- 
longsto the position Jesus has now taken 
up, and which leads to further important 
consequences in the development of his 
career. He has withdrawn from im- 
portunate requests to do cures, and is 
restricting himself to preaching and 
casting out demons. Now, however, 
while he is engaged in the missionary 
journey spoken of in ver. 39, an appeal 
is e to him to break through that 
restriction. The appeal is made in 
the presence of other people, where, of 
course, the leper ought not to have been 


1 Lit. village-towns. Galilee was thickly studded with large villages and towns. 


1 ὀργισθεὶς. 
evidence and argument are given for it. 


For this reading, see Nestle, Introduction, Eng. Tr., p. 262, where 


MARK I. 40-43. 
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[Matthew viii. 1-4; Luke v. 12-16.] 


And there comes to him a leper, appealing to him and going 
down on his knees to him, with the words, If you will, you 


can cleanse me. 


And he was moved with compassion’ and 


stretched out his hand and touched him; and he says, I will, 
be cleansed. And immediately the leprosy departed from him 
and he was cleansed. And he addressed him sternly and 


(ver. 43, he put him out or drove him 
away). It is made, moreover, in a 
humble and affecting way. The leper 
has heard of Jesus’ curing, not leprosy 
indeed, but other complaints, and has 
conceived the bold thought that even 
his disease, generally so incurable, may 
not be beyond the power of the great 
teacher. It is a question, he conceives, 
not of Jesus’ power but of his will. He 
has not been doing any cures of late; 
he appears unwilling to put forth his 
power in that way. he would 
change his mind, if he would but 
choose, the leper is sure he could deal 
with his complaint and make him 
clean. 

Jesus is moved by the appeal,’ puts 
out his hand in a way to be seen by all, 
and touches him, then pronounces the 
word the man had asked for: ‘‘I will; 
be cleansed,” and the man is cured. 
Immediately, we read, the leprosy de- 

rted from him and he was cleansed. 

ut the story does not end here. 
Jesus apparently is not pleased with 
what has taken place, and turns against 
the man he has just befriended, attacks 
him with forcible words and hurries 
him not out of the building though the 
words allow such an interpretation, but 
away from the company. What is the 
reason of this sudden change? Is he 
angry because the man has come where 
he ought never to have been and has 
brought his loathsome disease in danger- 
ous contact with healthy persons? His 
words suggest nothing of that kind. 
What agitates him is, to judge from his 
demeanour, the apprehension that now 
he will be spoken of throughout the 
country as one who is able to cure 
leprosy without any troublesome for- 
malities, and that all the lepers far and 
near will be brought to him. He orders 


the man to say nothing of what has 
taken place. He is not to say that 
Jesus cured his leprosy. Jesus will 

ive him no certificate of health, that 
indeed is plainly impossible. The man 
must go through the regular procedure 
to get a clean bill of health—he must 
take the journey to Jerusalem, apply 
to the priest, offer the sacrifice pre- 
scribed in Levit. xiv., get his certificate 
and then, and only then, presume to 
act as one who is cured, and associate 
with his neighbours. 

Evidently the story, if this is the 
correct interpretation of it, is sur- 
rounded with great difficulties. It is 
difficult to understand how a man in a 
state of active ey could come 
close up to Jesus. Luke xvii. 
11-19 the le remain at a distance. 
The cure far transcends any other 
exercise of power yet reported about 
Jesus. To change diseased skin and 
ulcerous flesh all at once into natural 
and healthy skin and flesh in which 
the blood is flowing freely, is an act we 
can ao little represent to ourselves that 
we are led to wonder whether this is 
really what the evangelist intends to 
convey. If Jesus, moreover, did such 
an act, how are we to account for his 
agitation after it was done, and, if the 
variant is adopted, also before it was 
done, and why did he desire to keep it 
secret ? 

These difficulties may be met by sup- 
posing, as the words of the story, with 
the exception of one phrase, allow us to 
do, that the case was not one of active 
leprosy but of a cure begun but still 
doubtful and needing attestation. The 
word translated ‘make clean’ is used 
in the Lxx. of Levit. xiii. xiv. of the 
act of the priest in ghee far that a 
cure has taken place and that the 


1 One ancient MS. says he was enraged. 


1QOr, anger. 
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λέγει αὐτῷ, Ὅρα μηδενὶ μηδὲν εἴπῃς, ἀλλὰ ὕπαγε σεαυτὸν δεῖξον 
τῷ ἱερεῖ καὶ προσένεγκε περὶ τοῦ καθαρισμοῦ σου ἃ προσέταξεν 


9. κῃ“.λ, 4 γ 9 a 
Μωυσῆς εἰς μαρτύριον αὐτοῖς. 


ὁ δὲ ἐξελθὼν ἤρξατο κηρύσσειν 


πολλὰ καὶ διαφημίζειν τὸν λόγον, ὥστε μηκέτι αὐτὸν δύνασθαι 
φανερῶς εἰς πόλιν εἰσελθεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ ἔξω ἐπ᾽ ἐρήμοις τόποις ἦν, καὶ 


A 4 > <A , 
ἤρχοντο προς αὐτὸν παντοθεν. 


Cure of a Paralytic, ii. 1-12. 


Καὶ εἰσελθὼν πάλιν eis Καφαρναοὺμ δι’ ἡμερῶν ἠκούσθη ὅτι 


9 wv 1 4 a 

εν OKW" εστιν. 

former leper may now return to society. 
The word also occurs in Acts x. 15, 


xi. 9 of the act of declaring, rather 
than making, clean.! In Luke ii. 22, 
καθαρισμός is ritual cleansing. If we 
adopt this rendering, then the leper of 
the ΠΟΥ is on the way to recovery but 
withheld by some cause, whether a 
doubtful symptom in his bodily state 
or some external difficulty, from getting 
himself restored to the community. 
this painful situation he comes to Jesus 
with the entreaty that he would remove 
the doubts surrounding his case and 
enable him to be recognized as clean. 
Jeaus by stretching out his hand and 
touching the suppliant not only shows 
rsonal sympathy with him but treats 
im as clean and declares he is to be 
received. But he requires the man to 
Ἢ through the regular procedure for 
is restoration. © is not to say 
that Jesus cured him but to obtain a 
certificate of his cure in the ordinary 


way. 

the words, a8 we said, appear to 
admit of this interpretation. This 
narrative, like others in the Gospel, is 
at first sight ve pele but proves on 
examination to be ambiguous and per- 
plexing. On the whole, however, we 
cannot escape the conclusion that the 
story is meant to tell not of a declara- 
tion of cure but of the cure itself. 
Jesus’ act in touching the leper must 


1 For the use of the word in the ritual sense 
see Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudien, Ὁ. 48, where 
inscriptions are quoted. 

2In the newly discovered Mimiambi of 
Herondas, iv. 18., Kokkale addresses the Gods, 


καὶ συνήχθησαν πολλοὶ ὥστε μηκέτι χωρεῖν 


be interpreted according to such texts 
as v. 23, vi. 5, viii. 22, 23, where touch- 
ing with the hand is a part of healing 
method. In 2 Kings v. 11, Naaman 
says that Elisha ought to have waved 
his hand over the place (Kautzsch how- 
ever in his new translation of the O.T. 
ses ah this rendering of the words) ; 
and in considering touch as curative? 
(see also 2 ane iv. 34, and passa 

in Acts) early therapeutics were doubt- 
less guided by sound instinct. Again, 
the sensation caused by this occurrence 
seems to be greater than would be 
caused by a mere declaration. What 
the man told to everyone he met must 
have been that Jesus had cured him. 
It is true that the words ‘‘the leprosy 
departed from him” may be 

on inference more than observation; 
but the inference is confirmed by 
the man’s own behaviour. It is there- 
fore a cure that Mark here has in 
view. 

Matthew's narrative is simpler and, 
we must judge, more original ; he does 
not mention any agitation on Jesus’ 
part, and while the touch is evidently 
regarded as healing, the procedure is 
closely analogous to that of the other 
cureof leprosy mentioned in the Gospels, 
Luke xvii. 11-19. In the latter case 
all that Jesus does when appealed to 
by the ten lepers, is to tell them, as 
they stand at a distance, to go and 


ir pres in the temple of Asclepios. 
w en bringing her offering of δ cock, with the 
se αν It is Lon (peo for the cure, for thou, 


ast wi away our sicknese with the 
gentle laying on of thy hand.” 


1 els οἶκόν. 


MARK I. 44—II. 2. 


at once turned him off, and says to him, See that you say 44 


17 


nothing about it to any one, but away with you, show your- 
self to the priest, and present for your cleansing the offering 
Moses prescribed, that people may have the notification. But 
he, on going off, began to publish it busily and to speak of 
the affair’ far and wide, so that he could no longer openly 
enter a town, but stayed in the country in uninhabited places, 
and people came to him from every quarter. 


[Matthew ix. 1-8; Luke v. 17-26.] 


And after some days had elapsed he came back to Caper- 
naum, and the report spread that he is in the house And a 


show themselves to the prieste. As they 
went, it is said, they were cured. The 
treatment of leprosy is spoken of gener- 
ally as a feature of the earliest Gospel 
ministry, Matt. x. 8, xi. 5; but in 
these es it is mentioned along 
with the raising of the dead which was 
not an ordinary feature of the ministry 
and is perhaps to be understood in a 
metaphorical sense. The absence of all 
details about the cases and the vague 
language of the evangelist make it 
impossible to determine what that 
treatment was. To all appearances it 
was extremely simple. In the Apostolic 
Age this is no longer reckoned among 
ga ae of the Church. 

. Mark’s use of this story as a step in 
the narrative is all hisown. In Matthew 
and Luke it sits loogely ; here it springs 
out of what has been told and prepares 
for what is to come. Jesus has turned 
away from healing to preaching, and 
has fled from the scene where cures 
were demanded of him to towns where 
he might preach without such inter- 
ruption. But the leper’s appeal has 
taken him, against his will, back to 
healing again and to the public excite- 
ment to which the cures gave rise. His 
plans are crossed ; he could not be seen 
es enter ᾿ ἔβα pela ego eee 

ople bringing to him their sic 

and’ their poaseased: And even when 
he stayed outside the towns in un- 
frequented spots, he was found out, 
and became the centre of a throng. 

We thus find that Mark 2 re his 
materials with considerable skill. The 
stories he recounta he found ready to 


1 Or, to publish the word. 


his hand, but he told them in a new 
style, colouring them with phrases of 
his own, such as ‘‘immediately,” ‘‘rated 
him,” ‘‘ had compassion on him,” ‘‘ ad- 
dressed him sternly”; and he placed 
them in a new order. Some he alone 
givesus; Matthew and Luke for reasons 
easily divined did not think fit to use 
them. In those narratives which Peter 
was in a position to communicate as 
hardly any one else was, we recognize 
a very primitive tradition and are on 
firm historical ground ; and the story 
of the sensation caused at first by Jesus 
preaching and acts and of his consequent 
embarrassment, must be very early. 


ii, 1.-iii. 6. GrowTH oF OPPOSITION. 


We now come to a section of the 
narrative in which the three Synoptists 
accompany each other very closely. It 
consista of a set of narratives of en- 
counters Jesus had with various critics 
and adversaries. These stories are 
similar in length and in arrangement, 
a short narrative leading up to a saying 
of Jesus which concludes the section 
and forms its point. In form and_also 
in puis these sections are very similar 
to those giving the encounters at Jeru- 
salem in the last days (Mark xii. 13-44 
and parallels), and each set concludes 
with a statement that Jesus’ enemies 
concerted plans to rid themselves of 
him (cf. iii. 6 and xii. 12). In substance 
also there is a resemblance between the 
two collections; the questions discussed 
are such as must have been agitated in 
the Apostolic Age. In the present 


2 Home. 
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[2 a q 
μηδὲ Ta πρὸς τὴν θύραν, καὶ ἐλάλει αὐτοῖς τὸν λόγον. 
φέροντες πρὸς αὐτὸν παραλντικὸν 


ἔρχονται 
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αἰρόμενον ὑπὸ 
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τεσσάρων. καὶ μὴ δυνάμενοι προσενέγκαιϊὶ αὐτῷ διὰ τὸν ὄχλον 
4 ~ ‘ 
ἀπεστέγασαν τὴν στέγην ὅπου ἦν, καὶ ἐξορύξαντες χαλῶσι τὸν 


ld 4 ’ 
κράβαττον ὅπου ὁ παραλυτικὸς κατέκειτο. 


καὶ ἰδὼν ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς 
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τὴν πίστιν αὐτῶν λέγει τῷ παραλυτικῳ, Τέκνον, ἀφίενταί σον αἱ 
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ἁμαρτίαι. 


~ rd a A 
ἦσαν de τινες τῶν γραμματέων ἐκεῖ καθήμενοι Kat 


διαλογιζόμενοι ἐν ταῖς καρδίαις αὐτῶν, Τί οὗτος οὕτως λαλεῖ; 
βλασφημεῖ. τίς δύναται ἀφιέναι ἁμαρτίας εἰ μὴ εἷς ὁ θεός; 


instance the questions illustrated are 
the Christian forgiveness of sins with- 
out any formalities, the Christian treat- 
ment of sinners, fasting, and the keeping 
of the Sabbath. In the later collection 
the early Christians found direction as 
to their relation to the civil power, the 
arrangements to be expected at the 
Resurrection, the great commandment 
in the new religion, and the nature of 
the Messiahship of Jesus. All these 
questions alike receive discussion in the 
Pauline Epistles. The collections be- 
fore us may therefore have been. formed 
with an eye to the needs of Christians 
in the Church; and the fact that the 
three Synoptists incorporate them with 
so little variation shows that the 
collection existed early. Matthew and 
Luke do not always follow Mark so 
closely ; but what they found in Mark 
here was matter with which they were 
already acquainted, and about which 
they had no hesitation. If this view 
is correct, then the exact place of each 
of these pieces in the biography of 
Jesus cannot now be fixed. tn the 
second Gospel the collection is skilfully 
connected with the narrative already 
given—a connection which Matthew 
and Luke do not try to reproduce. See 
Introduction, p. 22 sq. 


1. The story existed originally in a 
detached form; and may have Megan 
with a statement that Jesus was ‘in 
the house” when the incident took 
place, the house being the typical situa- 
tion as other situations are typified in 
the phrases, ‘‘ to the sea,” ‘‘in a syna- 
gogue,” “Sup the mountain.” In Mark’s 
narrative the reader naturally thinks of 
Simon’s house, though the phrase is 
still a Θ one and means no more 
than ‘‘indoors.” We heard why Jesus 


left the house and the town before, and 
we know what is to be expected if he 
comes back. He could not enter a town 
by day, we were told; he must there- 
fore have entered Capernaum by night. 
But his return is not a secret long; the 
report soon gets abroad that he is in the 
house, and the house where he is staying 
is soon crowded with an eager throng; 
the room, both rooms perhaps, we can 
scarcely think of more, are crowded and 
ΒΟ πὶ ἂν doorway ; ae as all these 
e have come to him expectin 
soinethin at his hands, he gives cher 
what he has, he preaches the word to 
them. That is the position of affairs 
when the incident takes place which is 
now to be spoken of. 

Matthew (ix. 1) does not mention 
the house at all, but only the return to 
Capernaum; with him the incident may 
have taken place in the open air (ver. 7 
the paral ic ‘‘ went away,” not ‘‘ went 
out”). ith Luke we have the story 
of the house and its roof as in Mark, 
and in the house is established a great 
and formidable company of holy men 
and teachers of religion, gathered from 
the villages of Galilee and also from 
distant Judaea and from Jerusalem. 

3. The preaching is not long undis- 
turbed. case is brought to Jesus 
now which had not been brought to 
him in time when he was at Capernaum 
before. The patient is spoken of as a 

6; but no details are given to 
enable the medical enquirer to judge of 
the case. Paralysis is a name given in 
the Gospels to more than one ailment. 
The centurion’s servant (Matt. viii. 6) 
suffers from a paralysis which is accom- 
panied with great pain, perhaps from a 
contracted joint. The case here is more 
akin to paralysis proper; there is a lack 
of power, a sup inability to move. 


1 προσεγγίσαι. 
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great number of people collected, so that there was no longer 
room for them, not even before the door; and he spoke the 
word to them. And they come to him with a paralytic, 
carried by four bearers. And as they were not able to 
get to him with their patient! on account of the crowd, they 
took off the roof at the spot where he was, and let down 
through the hole they had made, the couch with the paralytic 
lying on it. And Jesus seeing their faith says to the 
paralytic, Child, your sins are forgiven. But there were 
some of the scribes sitting there and reasoning in their 


hearts, How can the man 


The man cannot go himself to the great 
Healer, but he has energetic friends to 
help him. Finding that there is no 
getting near Jesus through the door, 
and determined to secure his aid this 
time before he escapes again, they hit 
upon a plan which shows great deter- 
mination. The patient is carried u 
the outside stair to the roof, his frien 
take up the wooden joists and water- 
proof boarding which form the ceiling 
of the room below, and make in this 
way, perhaps with the use of tools 
(ἐξορύξαντες lit. dug out), a hole large 
enough to let the couch with its patient 
be lowered through it to Jesus’ feet. 

5. Matthew has the same words, with 
additions, but has omitted theacts which 
showed the faith of the bearers, so that 
we see him to have curtailed his source. 
The bearers like the leper of chap. i. 
have shown a most energetic conviction 
that Jesus is able to help, and have 
taken the most heroic measures to make 
him put forth his power. ΓΎΡΗ one 
must admire the courage and deter- 
mination they have shown. And Jesus 
does admire it ; but apparently he does 
not meet their hopes. Asked for a 
favour which they believe him able to 
confer, he opens his mouth to speak to 
the patient with an affectionate phrase 
indeed, but not on the subject brought 
before him. It is scarcely possible to 
get over ee difficulty be aa sup- 
posing that the story originally con- 
tained here some statement about the 
man’s former life, which the tradition, 
for whatever cause, did not preserve. 
A sentence of absolution implies know- 
ledge of the sins which call for it, and 
Jesus must have known about the man’s 


ow -- ee © 


say such a thing? He is 


sins, not only inferred them from his 
malady, before he began to speak of 
them. On this occasion also we may 
trace in Jesus’ action that shrinking 
from the work of healing which we 
noticed in chap. i. The bearers bring 
their case to Jesus in such a way that 
he cannot put away their claim; he 
must do something for them. But what 
ai want him to do he is reluctant to 
undertake. There is another service 


he can render the patient, a greater 
service indeed than that of physical 
cure. The man is unhappy: his con- 


science is accusing him—of what we 
are not told, as the story now stands. 
That distress Jesus knows he can re- 
move; and he feels called to do so. 
And so we hear the affectionate words, 
pronounced with the authority without 
which many men can scarcely believe 
in any absolution, ‘‘ Child, your sins are 
forgiven ἢ" ! 
6. We had the scribes compared with 
Jesus as preachers, to their disadvan- 
29), Here we find some of the 
class orang | to his preaching, and 
that not in the synagogue where they 
were masters, but in the house. This 
shows some friendly feeling towards 
him on their part. ere are indications 
that the Pharisees, to whose way of 
thinking most of the scribes inclined, 
regarded Jesus at first with favour. 
His aim would appear to them to be 
the same as their own; he too was 
seeking to get the people ready for the 
Kingdom of God. But Jesus differed 
too radically from the scribes in spirit 
and in method to allow this friendlineas 
to continue long. He was not bound 
by their rules, and he was guided by 


1To get neur him. 
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4 
τὸν θεὸν λέγοντας ὅτι Οὕτως οὐδέποτε εἴδαμεν. 


original convictions which they did not 
share. To hear what they now heard, 
the declaration to the paralytic by Jesus 
that his sins were forgiven, could not 
but give the scribes who were present a 
great shock. To their thinking, sin 
could only be forgiven by offering a 
sacrifice and having absolution formally 
pronounced by the priest. With the 
whole ancient world they regarded sin 
as a debt the sinner had incurred to 
God. God only could remit the debt, 
and it could only be done ory to 
the ritual He had appointed. To declare 
as Jesus had done to this man that his 
sins were forgiven was to trench upon 
the divine preroeeye to treat sacred 
things lightly, and therefore to incur 
the severest censure. The later pro- 
oe it is true, abound in passages! 

eclaring that God forgives at once, 
without any sacrifice, the sinner who 

nitently turns to Him; and the scribes 

oubtless allowed that prayers for 
forgiveness were answered in Galilee, 
where no offering could be made. But 
the principle remained in their minds 
which we find stated even in the N. T. 
(Heb. ix. 22), and which is a cardinal 
article of belief with multitudes of 
Christians to this day, that without 
shedding of blood there is no remission. 
A formal sentence of absolution such as 
Jesus had pronounced could not pass 
unchallenged. 

8. Jesus recognizes their objections 
in his spirit, or as we say in his mind, 
before he hears them with his ears; 
and challenges the scribes before the 
have opened their mouths to 
their thought. The point to which he 


addresses himself is that the forgiveness 
of which he has assured the paralytic 
is real and effective, and not a mere 
boast or arrogant assumption. The 
int is one of such pressing importance 
or him, that in order to establish it he 
makes up his mind to do what he had 
just before deliberately refrained from 
doing, to put forth his energy for the 
ph sical quickening of the patient 
ore him. He feels sure he can make 
the patient get up and walk ; he feels 
sure too that in declaring the forgiveness 
of his sins he does not use vain words 
but announces what is true and brings 
about the true life with God in the 
soul of the sufferer. Both these things 
he feels it in him to do, so strong is the 
wer which is in him and carries him 
orward. And the one act can be used 
88 aD πὸ er to prove that the other 
is real. Which is easier? To effectively 
say Your sins are forgiven or to say Rise 
and take up your bed and walk? The 
scribes will say, no doubt, that the 
former is the easier. Whether they 
are right and consistent on the point 
or not, they will say it is a harder 
work to make the paralytic walk than 
to bring about the forgiveness of his 
sins, and that he who does the first can 
no doubt do the second also. 

10. A new term is here introduced 
into the narrative. Jesus speaks of him- 
self by that title, never explained in the 
Gospels, yet as gt understood b 
those who heard him, and used in suc 
a variety of aspects—Son of Man. If, 
as is generally allowed, the title as 
used id Jesus indicates his Messiahship, 
there has been little preparation for it 


leg. Jer. xxxi. 81 egq.; Isa. xliii. 25, lv. 7. 


1 περιπάτει, as in Matth. and Luke. 


2Or ἀφιέναι ἁμαρτίας ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς. 
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uttering a blasphemy. 


81 


Who can forgive sins but God alone? 


And Jesus at once perceiving in his spirit that they are 
reasoning in themselves in such a way, says to them, Why 
do you think such thoughts? Which is easier, to say to the 
paralytic, Your sins are forgiven, or to say, Get up and 


take your bed and go?? 


But you are to know that the Son 


of Man has power on earth to forgive sins,2—(then he says 
to the paralytic), I tell you Rise, take up your bed and go 
away to your house. And he rose, and at once took up his 
bed, and went out before them all, so that they were all 
amazed, and glorified God, saying, We never saw anything 


like it before. 


in Mark’s narrative. All at once he 
ae of himself as Messiah and 

eclares it to be a prerogative of the 
Messiah to forgive sins on earth. He 
does not claim this right for himself as 
a human individual, nor does he claim 
it for others who may feel and act as 
he does; it is the Messiah, he only, 
who is said to have gabe to forgive. 
And to prove that he possesses this 
power, i.e. that his assurance of for- 

iveness is not an empty word, but 
Is valid and effective, and that the 
forgiveness spoken on earth is recognized 
by God in heaven—to prove this, Jesus 
proceeds to that exercise of power on 
which he did not enter before, and 
deals with the physical malady of the 
paralytic. The patient, like Simon’s 
wife’s mother, is summoned to make 


an effort which he and his bearers. 


considered to be beyond his power. 
Called to co-operate in the work of 
his restoration, he gets up, takes his 
stretcher under his arm, and walks 
away with it. The scribes themselves 
witness the cure which proves that 
their objection was unfounded. This 
is not said in so many words. The 
narrator contents himself with describ- 
ing the surprise and joy of all the 
beholders and quoting their confession 
that what they have seen belongs toa 
higher order of things than they were 
acquainted with before. We are left 
to understand that the argument of 
Jesus prevailed, and that the new way 
of forgiveness, forgiveness through the 
Messiah without any sacrifice, was no 
longer to be questioned. 


1 walk. 


F 


The parallel narratives diverge at the 
close. In Matthew it isthe multitudes 
who are overawed at the occurrence 
and come to the conclusion that God 
has granted a new power to men. This 
is not meant to convey that men 
genera can now forgive sins as Jesus 

oes, any more than men generally can 
cure paralytics as Jesus has done, but 
that the power Jesus exhibits is a 
divine gift to men, and shows God to 
be mindful of His people in thus sending 
and equipping His messenger. 


There are two great difficulties con- 
nected with this story. The jirst is 
that Jesus here appears to make use of 
his power in order to prove a point—a 
very different use of his power from any 
we have seen him make before. His 
mighty works are generally done, and 
in Mark this is specially the case, not 
of set purpose, but under some strong 
feeling, from an excess, generally, of 
compassion or of indignation. In this 
case the work is done in order to 
furnish evidence of something Jesus 
wishes people to believe. Hence, while 
he generally dislikes to have his works 
spoken of, and urges those concerned 
not to publish them, this work is done 
with a view to publication. If a new 
way of forgiveness is opened, that is 
not a thing to be kept secret but to be 
made known, and ἃ cure done to prove 
that the forgiveness is real must be 
made known too. 

These considerations prove at least 
that the work done to prove this point 
cannot belong to the opening stage of 


2 Or, to forgive sins on earth. 
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The call of Levi, 11. 13-17. 
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Λευεὶν 2 


the ministry, when Jesus did not wish 
his works of power to be spoken of. 
On the other hand the occurrence 
appears to be possible at a later sta 

of the ministry. It is quite certain 
that Jesus felt—as many of his fellow- 
countrymen must also have suspected— 
that a more direct way of forgiveness 
was necessary than that which was in 
force, and that he knew that he himself 
had power to open up such a way. 
That indeed might appear to him a 
thing the Messiah must do, and once 
he was clear about his Messiahship he 
might declare by word and act this 
feature of the new Age, so that it might 
be known that the promises of a full for- 
giveness in the last days were now ful- 
filled, and that the mourners might at 
once be comforted. The public denis! 
of such forgiveness would seem to him 
to be a denial of the essence of the Gospel, 
and would act on him as a paramount 
call to put forth all his power. 

The second difficulty is the introduc- 
tion at the close of the story of the 
enigmatic title ‘‘Son of Man.” Assum- 
ing in the meantime that Jesus did use 
this title and apply it to himself, and 
that the title was capable to the ears of 
those who heard him of a Messianic 
meaning, recalling however faintly to 
their minds the being ‘‘like a son of 
man,” who stands before God in 
Daniel’s vision (vii. 13) and sets up the 
kingdom which is never to be destroyed, 
assuming this, the title stands too 
early in Mark ii. In Mark’s narrative 
Jesus strenuously refuses to assume the 
character of Messiah. The demons 
who hail him as God’s vice-gerent he 
orders to be silent; i. 25, 34, iii. 12, 
v. 7. He speaks of himself as a 

rophet (vi. 4), as a sower, as a fisher. 

e avoids all publication and adver- 
tisement of himself (v. 43, vii. 36). Only 
at viii. 30, 31, does he accept the 
Messianic title at the hands of Peter 
and of the other disciples; yet even 
here he will not have himself pro- 
claimed publicly as the Saviour of 
Israel ; see also ix. 9. Only at Jericho 


Q δι Ἁ A , 
τὸν τοῦ ᾿Αλφαίον καθήμενον ἐπὶ TO τελώνιον, καὶ λέγει 


does the Messianic proclamation begin, 
which accompanies him at his entry 
into Jerusalem, and is crowned by his 
declaration of his Messiahship to the 
High Priest. This account of Jesus’ 
attitude towards the 
clearly recognizable in the tenor cf 
Mark’s narrative, is in the parallels 
confused : and the present story shows 
that Mark himself could overlook 
it. Jesus could not at the same time 
when he was declining to be greeted as 
Messiah, and avoiding all sensation, 
assume, in addressing a mixed audience, 
even a veiled Messianic title; a narra- 
tive in which he does this must, if trust- 
worthy, be placed near the end of his 
career. 

Jesus, however, did not himself use 
the words ὁ υἱὸς τοῦ ἀνθρώπου, which 
are found in his mouth in the Gospels. 
He spoke Aramaic, and the words he 
actually spoke must be the subject of 
enquiry. This has of late been urged 
by Wellhausen (Jeraclitische und 
jitdische Geschichte, 1894, . 312; 
Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, vi. p. 187-215, 
where the passages in which the title 
occurs are dealt with in detail) and 
other scholars, who have thus opened a 
new chapter of a long discussion. The 
Aramaic word for Son of Man, bar- 
nasha, Wellhausen asserts, means 
simply a man, a member of the human 
race, and ought not to have been 
rendered by the much more definite 
Greek phrase, ὁ υἱὸς τοῦ ἀνθρώπου, “" The 
Son of Man.” On this showing the 
phrase does not claim for the Messiah 
in this passage, but for man generally, 
that he can forgive sins : in the end of 
this chapter it is man as human that 
has power over the Sabbath. The 
phrase cannot denote the Messiah, and 
where the Greek words are used in such 
ἃ way that they must mean the Mes- 
siah, Jesus cannot have used the phrase. 
While Wellhausen maintains that ‘‘ Son 
of Man” cannot mean Messiah, and 
that Jesus put forth no such Messianic 
claim as the phrase suggests, Lietzmann 
(‘‘ Der Menschensohn, Hin Bettrag zur 


Messiahship, 





1 εἰς. 


2 7άκωβον. 








MARK II. 13, 14. 83 


[Matthew ix. 9-18; Luke v. 27-382.] 


And he went out again beside! the sea, and all the multi- 13 
tude resorted to him and he taught them. And as he passed 14 


along he saw Levi? the son of Alphaeus sitting at the toll- 


house, and he says to him, Follow me. 


N.T. Theologie,” 1896, p. 85), asserte 
that Jesus could not call himself the Son 
of Man as he does in the Gospels, since 
the language he spoke did not enable 
him to do so, the Aramaic words 
having no such emphasis as the Greek 
words have, and the title being thus 
non-existent in the language spoken by 
Jesus. It was the Greek phrase, he 
holds, which, suggested by Daniel vii. 
13, was put in παν mouth, first in 
the passages referring to the Second 
Coming, in which it was natural and 
Spprepeae and then in passages 
where it is less suitable. These views 
are controverted by the Aramaic 
scholar Dalman (Die Worte Jesu, i. 
1898, p. 191 sq.) in a full discussion of 
the Aramaic problem, and by Schmiedel 
(Protest. Monatshefte, Aug. 1898: see 
Expository Times, Nov. 1899, p.62), who 
both suppose Jesus to have derived the 
title from Dan. vii. 13, and to have 
meant by it that human figure who 
is destined to carry out God’s final 


u : 

τ The debate is by no means ended, 
but it has led toan increased conviction 
that the tradition has placed the title 
in Jesus’ mouth on occasions when he 
was not likely to use it. The Gospels 
do not agree with one another on this 
point ; compare ‘‘Son of Man,” Matth. 
xii. 32, with ‘‘Sons of men,” Mark iii. 
28; and ‘‘ Whom do men say the Son 
of Manis?” Matth. xvi. 13, with Mark 
viii. 27, Luke ix. 18, ... “that I am?” 
while the eschatological use of the title 
as in Mark xiii. 26, viii. 38, xiv. 62, 
Matth. x. 23, is intelligible, being based 
on that in Daniel and in Enoch (see 
Charles’ Book of Mnoch, pp. 312-317, 
and ‘ Eschatology,’ in Hastings’ Dictson- 
ary of the Bible, 1. 144)... ΣΩ͂Ν, 


ΓΔ the Western reading ‘“‘ James” were 
accepted, there would be two publicans among 
the twelve. But this story must be the same 
as that of Matthew ix. 9-13, where this publi- 
can is called Matthew, to be distinguished 
afterwards (Matthew x. 3) from James, son of 
Alphaeus. Levi will be his original, Matthew 


1 to. 


And he rose and 


Some of the other pi pags ti pre- 
sent great difficulty, Mark ix. 9-12, 
Matth. viii. 20, xi. 19. For the latest 
contribution to the discussion see 
Brilckner’s paper quoted above (p. 62) on 
Mark’s Christology. 

Thus the forgiveness of sins ‘‘by a 
word,” which obtained in the Church, 
finds its warrant in the Gospel. 


13. In all the three accounts the call 
of Levi follows the cure of the paralytic; 
but in none is it necessary to take the 
two as closely consecutive. Mark con- 
nects them with this little description, 
drawn perhaps from his own special 
source, of how the lakeside preaching, 
which afterwards led to a peculiar 
situation (iv. 1, where the words of 
this verse are ee began. Jesus 
went out from the town, where many 
men were, to the shore of the lake, 
where few were, and where he had been 
before (i. 16); but he did not thereby 
escape the crowd. They kept coming 
after him there just as they did in the 
town (ver. 1), and he went on teaching 
them. 

14. It isin connection with this preach- 
ing by the lakeside, Mark suggests to 
us, that another of the disciples receives 
his call. Along the N. end of the Sea 
of Galilee ran the road which led from 
Damascus to the Mediterranean, and 
at this point goods passed out of the 
tetrarchy of Philip, though they might 
have travelled much farther, into that 
of Herod Antipas. At this frontier 
there was an office for collecting cus- 
toms, and Jesus on his walk arrived at 
this spot, and saw Levi, the collector, 
sitting at his post.! A tax-collector 
might not have time to practise such 
religious duties as the Scribes and 


his man Hai name, As Mark speaks of Simon 

up to ili. 16, afterwards of Peter, 8° he speaks 

here of Levi, and in til. 18 of Matthew. Levi 

was the son of a different Alphaeus from the 

es of James the Leas. See , Binleitung 
. 268. 


2 James. 


15 


16 


17 


‘sinners. The 
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αὐτῷ, ᾿Ακολούθει μοι. 


4 9 “ 4 ’ 3.5.8 
καὶ ἀναστὰς ἠκολούθησεν αὐτῷ. 


THE EARLIEST GOSPEL. 


4 
Kae 


’ a > A ’ ~A of 2. OA 4 4 a 
γίνεται κατακεῖσθαι αὐτὸν ev τῇ οἰκίᾳ αὐτοῦ, καὶ πολλοῖ τελῶναι 
A A ‘4 ”~ > “-οἨ 4 σ΄ ~ - 
καὶ ἁμαρτωλοὶ συνανέκειντο τῳ ᾿Ἰησοῦ καὶ τοῖς μαθηταῖς αὐτοῦ" 


CY δ κ᾿ 
ἦσαν γὰρ πολλοὶ καὶ ἠκολούθουν αὐτῷ. 


Kai) γραμματεῖς τῶν 


Φ ὔ 3 δ o 4 9 θί. 4 ~ ~ 4 ς ~ 
apicaiwy” wWovres ὅτι ἐσθιει pera τῶν τελωνῶν Kat ἁμαρτωλῶν 
ὅλ a “ 9 a ῳ M “ --ὦ-ὦἄ ΄“ a e ΄σ΄ι' 8 
ἔλεγον τοῖς μαθηταῖς αὐτοῦ ὅτι Μετὰ τῶν τελωνῶν καὶ ἁμαρτωλῶν 
9 a 4 4 9 lA e 5) ”~ 2 4 a 9 , ww 

ἐσθίει 5 καὶ ἀκούσας ὁ ᾿Ἰησοῦς λέγει αὐτοῖς, Οὐ χρείαν ἔχουσιν 
e 9 ’ 4 ~ 9 ’ e ~ ” - 4 3 ’ 
οἱ ἰσχύοντες ἰατροῦ αλλ᾽ οἱ κακῶς ἔχοντες οὐκ ἤλθον καλέσαι 


δικαίους ἀλλὰ ἁμαρτωλούς. 


Pharisees required ; nor could he keep 
himself separate, according to their 
rules, from contact with Gentiles. 
Greek merchants crossed the frontier 
on the Sabbath, and bad to be attended 
to; and the collector might rarely 
make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem (Luke 
xviii. 10). It followed from the un- 
popularity of their occupation and the 
consequent moral reaction on them- 
selves that men of this class stood 
outside of religion, and were regarded 
by those who took things strictly and 
who set the standard for the country, 
as lapsed members of Israel, and as little 
better than heathens. No wonder, 
then, that the call of Levi to be one of 
his regular followers was a very marked 
incident in Jesus’ ministry. The call 
is told in the same words as that of the 
other disciples, and suggests the same 
speculations as to Jesus’ previous know- 
ledge of Levi and Levi’s of Jesus. 

15. This may be some time after the 
call. It is only later (iii. 14) that the 
Twelve are summoned to devote them- 
selves to Jesus entirely, and thus Levi, 
though a called disciple, is still at liberty 
to entertain his friends in his own house, 
and Jesus does not disdain to meet 
these friends at his board. A number 
of collectors were there, men who 
suffered as-their host did from the 
religious and sgocjal effects of their 
calling. Along with them there are in 
the party some people who are called 

word is used in the 
narrow sense which the Pharisees gave 
it, of persons who did not attempt to 
keep the Law as they did. Such persons 
were outsiders ; if only the Law could 
justify, they could not possibly be 
righteous, and they did not ae to 
the circle where God’s favour could be 


1 αὐτῷ καὶ οἱ. 2 Add καὶ. 


3 ἁμαρτωλῶν καὶ τελωνῶν. 


counted on. (See xiv. 41, Luke, vi. 32, 
33, xv. 2, xix. 7, Gal. ii. 15.) 

Jesus did not judge people in this 
position as the Pharisees did; he sym- 
pathized with them and felt he had a 
religion to offer them in which they 
could find what they wanted. Besidea 
Levi and his associates and friends of 
this class, Jesus and his disciples are of 
the party, and as his disciples have not 
been mentioned before in a body, but 
aed individuals whom he called, it is 
added in explanation that he had many 
disciples besides the four fishermen and 
that at this time they went about with 
him everywhere. When he enters 
Levi’s house they come with him, and 
the hospitality shown to him extends to 
them also. Bron the ranks of these 
early followers the Twelve are after- 
wards chosen, and after the appoint- 
ment of the Twelve there is still as we 
shall see a wider circle of followers. 

16. Pharisee means one who keeps 
himself separate, and the whole aim 
and policy of the party which bore this 
name was to separate themselves and 
all who followed them from all con- 
tamination and transgression, thus 
gone what they could to make Israel 
worthy of the divine salvation. ‘Sepa- 
rate from sinners’ they were and pro- 
fessed to be. That a Rabbi who to a 
large extent shared their views and 
sought the same objects as they, should 
deliberately renounce this separation 
and sully himself by contact with the 
careless and irreligious was to them 
most strange. The Scribes, therefore, 
in the story, men of the Law who be- 
longed to the Pharisees’ way of think- 
ing (not all men of the Law belonged to 
it) hold up their hands in sorrowful 
wonder to the disciples at their Master’s 


4 Add καὶ πίνει. 








MARK ITI. 15-17. 85 


followed him. And it comes about that he is at table in his! 
(Levi's) house, and many publicans and sinners were at table 
with Jesus and his disciples for there were many of them (of 
the disciples) and they went everywhere with him. And 
some Scribes who were of the Pharisees’ party saw that he 
eats with publicans and sinners, and they said to his disciples, 
He eats® with publicans and sinners! And Jesus heard 
it, and says to them, Those who are in health have no need 
of a physician, but those who are sick. I am not come to 
call the righteous but sinners. 


conduct, and this they do perhaps more 
than once.! 

Thus the question of mixed com- 
munities, at which Jew and Gentile sat 
at the same board and k of the 
same food, to the scandal of the stricter 
section of the Church (Gal. ii. 12), has 
its prelude in the life of the Saviour, 
and is dealt with by himeelf. 

17. It is not clear whether the reply 
was made to the Scribes themselves or to 
the disciples when they reported the 
complaint to him. His reply to the 
criticism made on him (and we must 
remember that the same objection was 
taken to Jesus’ geniality in social 
matters in other quarters also; Matth. 
xi. 19, Luke xv. 1, xix. 7) was quite 
ready, and it goes to the root of the 
matter. The Scribes, whoarethereligious 
teachers of the people, think they have 
done their duty when they have studied 
the Law and set themselves and all who 
will follow them to keep it exactly. 
To those who from one reason or an- 
other cannot or do not bear the heavy 
burdens they impose, they recognize no 
duty but think of them as outsiders and 
look down on them with scorn. Jesus 


takes a very different view of his office 
as a public teacher. He feels himself 
calle arora 4 to those whom the 
teaching of the Scribes leaves unaffected. 
He has a message for them; to those 
who follow the method of the Scribes, 
and spend their lives in the attempt to 
keep every one of the hundreds of pre- 
cepts of the Law he cannot do much 
ood, but the sinners—to use the scorn- 
ul and uncharitable phrase—those who 
have abandoned the effort after strict 
legal righteousness or have never tried 
it, these he can help. The method of 
the prophets, the religion that consists 
in ieee humbly with God, doin 
justly and loving mercy, can be preache 
to them with some effect and with good 
hope of really helping them. That is 
what he means by the little picture he 
throws out about the physician who is 
of no use to those in health but only to 
the sick. We notice that when he 
A Car of himself as a physician he is 
thinking of the ills of the mind and 
spirit, not those of the body. 
The righteous— Jesus is not here pro- 
nouncing any opinion as to whether 
there are y righteous persons or not 





1Imperfect. The ὅτε simply recites what is thought so strange. 


1 The Greek words might possibly allow us to understand that, as Matthew has 
it, Levi was at table in the house of Jesus. The house was a large one, fit for a 
large company. 

Or, for there were many of them (publicans and sinners), and they were 
following him. Or, there were many of them. And some Scribes of the 
Pharisees were following him, [(a) as disciples or (δ) as enemies] and saw, 
etc. The text of the passage is very uncertain, and different punctuations are 
adopted, which yield diverse meanings. In one case Jesus was followed by 
disciples who were not publicans and sinners, in the second by publicans and 
sinners (as if that class of people recognized in him their champion and attached 
themselves to him), and in the third case by Scribes of the Pharisees, friendly or 
unfriendly. 


8 Add, and drinks. 
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THE EARLIEST GOSPEL. 


The question of fasting, 11. 18-22. 


4 ’ 4 a 
Καὶ ἦσαν of μαθηταὶ ᾿Ιωάννου καὶ of Φαρισαῖοι νηστεύοντες. 
»»γν Α 4 “A ’ e , a 8 
Kal ἔρχονται καὶ λέγουσιν αὐτῷ, Διατί of μαθηταὶ Ἴωαννου καὶ 
4 ΄- ’ 4 4 4 ? 
of μαθηταὶ τῶν Φαρισαίων νηστεύουσιν, of δὲ σοὶ μαθηταὶ ov 


’ 
νηστευουσιν; 
A a 9 a 
Tou νυμῴωνος ev ᾧ 


7] 


a 9 a 4 b ] ΄-ὦ 4 4 e eA 

καὶ εἶπεν αὐτοῖς ὁ "Incovs, Mn δύνανται of υἱοὶ 
ὔ “ 4ἉἫ ἤ Φ 

ὁ νυμφίος μετ᾽ αὐτῶν ἐστὶν νηστεύειν; ὅσον 


A 4 9 A , 4 
χρόνον ἔχουσιν τὸν νυμφίον per αὐτῶν οὐ δύνανται νηστεύειν. 
3 , ‘ e Ff ig 9 “Ἔ > ) 7 A ε , Ν 
ἐλεύσονται δὲ ἡμέραι ὅταν ἁπαρθῃ ἀπ’ αὐτῶν ὁ νυμφίος, καὶ 

, 4 9 3 ’ Oo ed 46." > # ς 
τότε νηστεύσουσιν ἐν ἐκείνῃ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ. Οὐδεὶς ἐπίβλημα paxous 


(see Luke χν. 7; xviii. 14), but those who 
follow the way of righteousness marked 
out by the Scribes, and so count as 
righteous—they do not require him, 
and he can do little for them. He 
came to call sinners, to what? To re- 
pentance, Luke adds to Mark’s phrase, 
and to some extent no doubt correctly. 
But not to repentance only, also to the 
Kingdom—to all the ee of a 
religion imposing no artificial burdens, 
in which they could feel that they could 

et serve God and that He had not 
forsaken them. Compare the call at 
the close of the eleventh chapter of 
Matthew, and also the Beatitudes, for 
a description of the attitude which fits 
men to receive Christ’s Gospel. It is 
right, then, that he should be found 
where those people are to whom he has 
& special mission.! 


18. No chronological connection is 
stated between this story and the last. 
Luke makes the conversation of the last 
story flow on into this one, ‘‘ And they 
said to him,” while Matthew connects 
with ‘‘then.” There is no real connec- 
tion. The incident arises out of a fast 
which the disciples of John (whether or 
not their master was dead at thetime does 
not appear—the Pharisees would not 
be fasting for that reason) were observ- 
ing along with the Pharisees. A Phari- 
see fasted twice a week (Luke xviii. 12) ; 
how it was done, by some of them at 
least, we may read in Matth. vi. 16. 
John’s disciples, we may suppose, took 
the religious life strictly ; they as well 
as the Pharisees were looking for the 
coming of the Kingdom, and striving to 


Pry Brandt, Die Bvangelische Geschichte, p. 
3 The faat, whatever it was, was not enjoined 


by the Law, which prescribes fasting on the 
day of Atonement only. The gro of the 


prepare the people for it by keeping up 
the highest standard of piety. Fasting, 
in early times a preparation for prayer, 
still gave emphasis to that exercise; and 
Jesus could not be indifferent to the 
objects which both sets of religionists 
had in view. He, too, was looking for 
the Kingdom ; he, too, told his disciples 
to pray for it. Yet on this occasion, 
whether the fast was a weekly one or 
one that came round more rarely, his 
disciples pay no attention to it.2 The 
difference between the disciples of John 
and those of Jesus in this respect excites 
remark, and Jesus is asked, we are not 
told by whom, for an explanation. 

19. This explanation he furnishes in a 
little parable. A Jewish wedding was 
followed by a merrymaking, which con- 
tinued fora good many days. Samson’s 


wedding (Judges xiv. 17) lasted seven 
days; that of Tobit (Tob. viii. 20) twice 
as long. In this observance the bride- 


groom's male friends were charged with 
the duty, as it were officially, of main- 
taining the carousal and keepin up 
their own spirits and those of a 

concerned to the proper pitch. Is it 
possible, Jesus asks, for these children 
of the bride-chamber (an Aramaic 

hrase, evidently) to engage in fasting ἢ 

hey cannot possibly do such a thing ; 
it would be totally out of character. 
As long as the bridegroom is with 
them, 1.6. as long as the weddin 
festival lasts, they must be merry an 
not sad. 

So far the meaning is quite clear. 
The early ministry of Jesus was a time 
of joy and cheer. The Son of Man 
came eating and drinking, proclaiming 


slang of fasting is a feature of later Juda- 
m, on which Deutero-Isaiah, and Zechariah 
forcibly comment. See Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible, ‘‘ Fasting" and ‘‘ Feasta and Fasts." 


MARK II. 18-21. 


87 


[Matthew ix. 14-17; Luke v. 33-38.] 


And the disciples of John and the Pharisees were observing 
a fast, and people come and say to him, Why do your disciples 
not fast when the disciples of John and those of the Pharisees 


are fasting ? 


And Jesus said to them, Can the assistants at 
the wedding fast while the bridegroom is with them? 


As 


long as they have the bridegroom with them they cannot fast. 
But the days will come when the bridegroom will be taken 
away from them; and then they will fast, in that day. No 


glad tidings, which men heard with 
elight. 
** This is the hour of banquet and of song” 


was true then, as it is still true 
when Christ’s people fully realize his 
spirit and his word. In such circum. 
stances fasting is out of the question. 
If the afflicting of the soul is done 
without a definite object it is valueless ; 
and Jesus will not impose it on his 
disciples when their experience does 
not call for it. 

20. The ideas thus put forth are 
taken up and carried a step further in 
the two little parables which are imme- 
diately to follow. But ver. 20 is of a 
different tenor. Here fasting is not 
deprecated but upheld, and even en- 
joined. When the circumstances call 
or it Jesus encourages it, as in Matth. 
vi. 17 he speaks of the right method of 
the exercise. What are the circum- 
stances here contemplated in which 
fasting will be ταν and necessary for 
his disciples ? hen the bridegroom 
is removed, then fasting will be appro- 

riate. If the case supposed still 

longs to the illustration, then Jesus 
says, As long as the wedding goes on 
there can be no fasting, but if the 
wedding is violently interrupted and 
the bridegroom carried off from his 
friends (by brigands, or a hostile incur- 
sion, or by an unfeeling creditor), then 
feasting will give way to fasting. In 
the case of John the Baptist something 
of the kind may have happened when 
these words were spoken, and then they 
would express sympathy with the 
position. of John’s disciples, so differ- 
ently situated from those of Jesus 
himself. 

But the verse as we now have it does 
not read thus. The grammar implies 
not a change of circumstances that 


might take place any day or might 
already have taken place, but a change 
which is to take place in the future 
(on ὅταν with the aorist subj. see 
Winer (Moulton) p. 389, Burton, Moods 
and Tenses, § 316). The removal of 
the bridegroom is a thing looked forward 
to as certain, and we see that what is 
spoken of is not what might happen to 
any bridegroom, in a story, but what 
is actually going to happen to one 
rticular bridegroom, 1.6. to Jesus 
imself, who now identifies himself 
with the bridegroom of his parable and 
so turns it into an allegory of his own 
fortunes. The form of the story is in 
favour of his having done so. The 
‘Sas long as” of the earlier part looks 
forward to a change—‘‘the days will 
come.” But in this case the section 
cannot belong to the earlier part of the 
ministry, but must be placed after the 
declaration of the Messiahship, along 
with the forebodings which begin at 
that point of the history. 

The early church practised fasting 
(Acts x. 30, xiii. 3, xiv. 23, 1 Cor. vii. 5, 
cf. Didache ch. vii., Luke ii. 37); and 
our story as it stands furnishes a war- 
rant for an observance which Jesus had 
not encouraged in his own lifetime. 

On this and the other parables see 
Jiilicher, Die Gleichnisreden Jesu, 1899. 

21. These parables take up the idea of 
ver. 19; it is in that view at least that 
they appear to have been placed where 
they are. Having, in the figure of the 
marriage, defended his disciples from 
the demand that they should fast al- 
though not mourning, Jesus now justi- 
fies that ition by two illustrations 
showing the danger of assorting things 
together which do not accord. A thing 
which has life in it and tends to move 
and grow must not be enclosed in a 
frame that is lifeless and devoid of 
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3 ’ , , 2 \ e FP a 4 q , Υ̓ a 
ἀγναφου ἐπιραπτει ἐπὶ ἱμάτιον παλαιόν εἰ δὲ μή, αἴρει TO 
4 3 σι Α 4 “ ~ 4 a 4 
πλήρωμα ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ TO καινὸν τοῦ παλαιοῦ, καὶ χεῖρον σχίσμα 
’ 4 9a A ’ ’ . 9 4 ,. ,.9 κα 
γίνεται. καὶ οὐδεὶς βάλλει οἶνον νέον εἰς ἀσκοὺς παλαιούς εἰ δὲ 
᾽ es ς 9 4 4 ’ 4 e 4 , 4 € 
μή, ῥήξει ὁ οἶνος τοὺς ἀσκούς, καὶ ὁ οἶνος ἀπόλλυται καὶ οἱ 
4 , 9 , ? , > 59 ἢ , 
ασκοί. (αλλα οἶνον νέον εἰς ἀσκοὺς καινοὺς). 


The Sabbath; first story, 11. 23-28. 


. > -P 2 4 3 Ὁ ’ ’ 4 Ὡ 
Καὶ ἐγένετο αὐτὸν ἐν τοῖς σάββασιν παραπορεύεσθαι διὰ τῶν 
id 4 A ~ A a 
σπορίμων, kat of μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ ἤρξαντο ὁδὸν ποιεῖν τίλλοντες 
a ’ Α a “ v ~ 
Tous oraxuas. καὶ of Φαρισαῖοι ἔλεγον αὐτῷ, Ἴδε τί ποιοῦσιν 
a ’ a 9 ν ᾿ ἢ , 9 κα 207 
τοῖς σαββασιν ὁ οὐκ ἔξεστιν; καὶ λέγει αὐτοῖς, Οὐδέποτε 
9 » a 9 ? 4 @ ’ 5 4 Ἁ bd ’ 
ἀνέγνωτε τί ὁποίησεν Δαυειδ ὅτε χρείαν ἔσχεν καὶ ἐπείνασεν 
4 4 A > 9 wa ® N S ἴω “- 9 A 
αὐτὸς καὶ of μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ; εἰσῆλθεν εἰς Tov οἶκον τοῦ θεοῦ ἐπὶ 
? ’ 9 a A A » “~ ’ » 
Αβιαθαρ ἀρχιερέως καὶ τοὺς ἄρτους τῆς προθέσεως ἔφαγεν, ods 
9 Ψ a 9 4 4 a 4 4 a 4 ~ 
οὐκ ἔξεστιν φαγεῖν εἰ μὴ Tous ἱερεῖς, καὶ ἔδωκεν Kal τοῖς σὺν αὐτῷ 


elasticity. That is the truth put forth 
in these two very sey little sketches. 
Fhe old cloak may need mending badly 
enough; and the new wine must no 
doubt be put in skins to ferment and 
keep; but ordinary domestic pn 
warns against mending the old cloak 
with cloth that will shrink, or putting 
the new wine into hard old skins. 
The movement Jesus has set on foot is 
a fresh and growing thing; it is im- 

ssible to set limits to its expansion, 
irrational to confine it to forms which 
were not made for it. The lofty con- 
sciousness of Jesus here finds expreasion, 
that as his Gospel is one of joy, it is 
also one of freedom. He reverenced 
the forms of the religious life of his 
time, but he saw them to be inadequate 
to the new principle of which he was 
the herald to the world. He set no 
forms for his followers to observe: they 
can appeal to him for principles but 
not for forms. 

If there is any difference between the 
two parables, the firat one suggests that 
the old faith will suffer if its forms are 
used for the new movement (not as Paul, 
who fears that the Gospel will itself be 
lost if connected with unsuitable ob- 
servances, Gal. iv. 9-11): while in the 
second the ill-assorted union is shown 
to be bad on both sides. The addition 
‘*New wine into new bottles !” py ia 
to postulate a new set of religious forms 


for the Christian principle, and so to 

o somewhat further than Jesus does 
in Matt. vi. and cognate passages. Such 
® sweeping declaration moreover goes 
beyond the situation here. Asked about 
fasting and having made his reply with 
regard to that point, why should Jesus 
Ἢ on to assert the independence of 

is followers from all the forms of 
Judaism? We cannot therefore feel 
sure that the connection in which the 
parables are given by Mark is the 
original one. 

In Luke two garments are ruined ; 
& piece being cut out of a new cloak to 
patch an old one. An additional illus- 
tration is given of the truth that old 
and new do not agree and ought to be 
kept separate. In the little sketch of 
the man who sticks to the good old 
wine, the old seems to receive the pre- 
ference; as if Jesus had some set of 
people in his eye, the disciples of John, 
or some of his own disciples, for whom 
the parting with old forms was hard. 
But the lesson may be simply that old 
and new ought not to be Grocght in com- 
Seelaess with each other (so Jiilicher). 

me of the mss. omit the clause; and 
WH bracket it (see Plummer’s Luke). 


23. The present set of stories con- 
cludes with two which define the 
attitude Jesus took up towards the 
Sabbath, and his defence of his position. 
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one sews on an old cloak a patch of undressed cloth; or else 
the piece added draws away from the other, the new from 
the old, and there is a worse tear. And no one puts new 
wine into old skins; or else the wine will burst the skins, 
and the wine is lost, and the skins too. (New skins for new 
wine !) 


{Matthew xi. 1-8; Luke vi. 1-5.] 


And he happened to be passing through the cornfields on 
the Sabbath; and his disciples began to pluck the ears of corn 
as they went along. And the Pharisees said to him, Look, 
why do they do on the Sabbath a thing that is not allowed ? 
And he says to them, Have you never read what David did 
when he was in want (of provisions) and was hungry, he and 
those who were with him? He went into the house of God in 
the high-priesthood of Abiathar? and ate the show-bread,® which 
no one 18 allowed to eat but the priests, and he gave it to his 


First Utterance on the Sabbath. 
The connection is as usual vague.! The 
incident belongs to the season of the 
year when corn ripens in Palestine, viz. 
after Easter. As the story presupposes 
that Jesus was, at the time it refers to, 
followed by a set of disciples, and so well 
known as to attract the attention of men 
in authority, it seems to prove that the 
ministry, which must have gone on till 
the following Easter, lasted somewhat 
longer than a year. 

he scene is in the fields. 
walking with his disciples, not neces- 
sarily the Twelve, of whose appointment 
nothing has yet been said; and they 
encounter a party of men known as 
Pharisees, who have been observing 


Jesus is 


1Dalman, Worte Jesu, p. 25, states that the 
opening καὶ ἐγένετο, ‘and it came to » which 
states the circumstances of the action about to 
be narrated, has no Aramaic equivalent, and 
argues that a story with such a beginning 


them. The disciples have been doing 
an act which the Pharisees say is not 
allowed to be done on the Sabbath, 
pulling the ripe ears of corn and eating 
the grain. is is not forbidden in the 
Mosaic law, which contents itself with 
a general prohibition of work on the 
Sabbath (Exod. xvi. 23, xx. 8-11, xxxv. 
2, etc.) without entering into details. 
The act of plucking ears of corn was not 
in iteelf forbidden to the passerby ; see 
Deut. xxiii. 25. The Scribes however 
had made the action illegal on the 
Sabbath. In forming the unwritten 
law they had specified what acts were 
to be regarded as labour and therefore 
forbidden on that day, and they had 
come to the conclusion that the act of 


cannot have been takon from an Aramaic 
aource. A Greek source is certainly common 
to the three synoptists; this opening, which 
Matthew and Luke do not adopt, is Mark’s 
own. 


1The Greek words mean in strictness, ‘‘to make a path by plucking the ears 
of corn.” But this is absurd; and the Evangelist is to be regarded as using the 


words loosely, in a sense which occurs also in the LXx. 


ellbausen considers 


the construction to be due to awkward translation from Aramaic (Sk. uw. 


Vorarb. vi. 191). 


2] Sam. xxi. 1-6. The High-priest was Ahimelech not Abiathar, who was his son 
and succeeded him. The confusion between the two began in the text of the 
0.T., both Hebrew and Greek. See Swete’s note ad loc. 


3 Lit. loaves of presentation. 
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καὶ ἔλεγεν αὐτοῖς, To σάββατον διὰ τὸν ἄνθρωπον 
9 lé 4 9 « »# 4 3 ’ 
ἐγένετο καὶ οὐχ ὁ ἄνθρωπος διὰ τὸ σάββατον. 


Ld ? 4 
ὥστε KUPLOS 


4 ς A ~ % 4 “ ’ 
ἐστιν ὁ vios τοῦ ἀνθρώπου καὶ τοῦ σαββατου. 


The Sabbath; second story, iii. 1-6. 


~ δι 4 
Καὶ εἰσῆλθεν πάλιν εἰς συναγωγήν, καὶ ἣν ἐκεῖ ἄνθρωπος 


ἐξηραμμένην ἔχων τὴν χεῖρα" 
plucking ears of corn came under the 
category of harvest labour, and was not 
to be done on the Sabbath. Jesus has 
not taught his disciples this. How 
could a Rabbi with disciples allow 
them to be so careless; and how could 
one preaching the Kingdom so neglect 
the Law, on the observance of which the 
ome of the Kingdom depended ? 

25. Jesus might have questioned the 
authority of the law by which the 
disciples were being condemned. We 
shall come afterwards to the passage 
where he repudiates the whole system 
of the tradition, and claims that the 
law of Moses alone has force. He does 
not do so here; but seems to concede 
that a breach of the law has taken 
place. Only it is an excusable one, 
and Scripture itself justifies it. David 
did just what the disciples have 
done: he put aside the law about 
the show-bread when he and his 
followers were in urgent want of food. 
The law about the show-bread is a right 
and sacred provision, and so no doubt 
is the law about the Sabbath: but a 
pressing need is éntitled to override 
either, and if the disciples are censured 
for their act, so must David be for his. 
And the conclusion is that rituul laws, 
laws not naturally arising out of the 
requirements of conscience, cannot 
stand when the observance of them 
implies danger or injury to human 
beings. Human life is more sacred 
than religious forms. 

Jesus’ method of using the Old Testa- 
ment differs broadly from that of the 
Scribes. As Wiinsche observes, it is 
H , the treatment of Scripture 
narrative, that he employs, rather than 
Halachah, the application of laws. He 
interprets the law according to his own 
conscience, as the old prophets did; 
and finds in Scripture not a book of 
rules to be bound tightly on men’s 
shoulders, but a book full of living ideas 
and inspiring examples. Nor would 
Jewish sentiment at all condemn his 
method of using Scripture. While the 


A a 9 a 
καὶ παρετήρουν αὐτὸν εἰ τοῖς 


Jews were very strict in applying laws, 
they exercised a free judgment on 
Scripture characters and situations. 

27. The position as illustrated in the 
case of David is summed up in ver. 27. 
The Sabbath is not to be regarded as an 
eternal thing which was there before 
man, and which man was born to 
observe. It is to be regarded as an 
ordinance given to man for his needs, 
and therefore at his disposal. The 
Sabbath law therefore is not a very 
al one, but one which, while no 

oubt to be observed in principle, may, 
when there is necessity, be set aside. 

The story is complete ; but a verse is 


- added. As in ver. 10, the title ‘Son of 


Man’ is introduced at the close of the 
piece, and suggests, after the story has 
reached its logical conclusion, a new set 
of considerations and a different lesson. 
The new point is brought in, that Jesus 
himself personally, as Son of Man or 
Messiah, who stands in a different 
sition from the ordinary individual, 
has a right to deal with the Sabbath as 
he thinks fit. He, like David the King, 
may on occasion set the law aside, bot 
for himself and for his followers; and 
so the disciples are excused not because 
their act is in iteelf defensible and right, 
but because they are sheltered by the 
dispensing power of the Messiah. 
Attempts to make these two views 
appear consistent with each other are 
to be found in many a commentary. 
If ‘‘Son of Man” means simply man 
pee the logic of the story is 
ept up. But if the title, as ita history 
shows, must be considered Messianic, 
then either the narrative belongs to the 
latest period of the ministry and not to 
the year before its close, or the title is 
misplaced here. It might seem to an 
editor that it was too much to claim for 
man as such, as ver. 27 does, that he 
should have power to set the Sabbath 
law aside, but that the Messiah might 
rightly claim this as one of his privi- 


leges. 
Matthew adds another argument for 
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companions too. And he said to them, The Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath. So that the Son of Man 


is Lord of the Sabbath also. 


[Matthew xii. 9-14; Luke vi. 6-11.'] 


And he went to the synagogue again; and there was a man 
there whose hand was withered. And they watched him to 


Sabbath freedom; this time from the 
sacred usage of the temple. If the 
priests work on the Sabbath as on 
other days (they even had more to do 
on that day), then the commandment 
admits of exceptions. Matthew has 
also the saying about a greater than the 
temple, and the quotation from Hosea, 
"41 desire mercy and not sacrifice.” 
There was thus a further tradition on 
the subject of the Sabbath than that 
used by Mark. Mark’s ver. 27 is 
omitted by both Matthew and Luke, 
who both however give the eentence 
about the Son of Man. The inference 
seems warranted that ver. 27 and ver. 
28 belong to two different traditions. 


Second Utterance on the Sabbath. 

iii. 1. The connection is not close. 
This time the scene is more formal. 
We are introduced to a synagogue- 
meeting. We are not told where 
it took place; such details were not 
vital to the tradition. The only visit to 
@ synagogue of which any details have 


been given is that of 1. 2] sg.; but . 


there need be no reference here to that 
occasion. Nor will anyone who under- 
stands how these stories were trans- 
mitted consider that this going to 
synagogue must have been on the same 
Sabbath as the encounter in the corn- 
fields, or that there is any connection 
between the two narratives but that of 
& common subject. 

In this synagogue Jesus is confronted 
with men who are his positive enemies, 
which we never found to be the case 
before. We have had criticism of his 

roceedings, but it was not venomous. 

Ὁ more was indicated than that other 
Rabbis were anxious to keep this 
Rabbi right, or even thought his pro- 
ceedings very strange. Now we find 
people who have reached such a stage of 





dislike and enmity towards him that 
they sit at a religious meeting watching 
him to see if they can get a handle for 
a direct attack upon him. 

There is no word yet of any political 
charge; that comes much later; and 
the materials for such a charge have not 
yet emerged. But the Sanhedrin has 
the oversight of all religious matters 
among the Jews; and if Jesus can be 
shown to be teaching false or mischiev- 
ous doctrine, ‘‘ deceiving the people ἢ 
as the phrase went, or assailing essential 
beliefs or institutions such as the 
Sabbath, then the Sanhedrin will have 
much to say in the matter. Such is 
the design in pursuance of which Jesus 
is watched when he comes to the syna- 
gogue this Sabbath. 

hese enemies of Jesus are to be 
thought of as sitting in the chief seats 
of the synagogue. Jesus too, a teacher 
who may wish to speak at such a meet- 
ing, is somewhere near the front, and 
well forward among the rest of the con- 
gation is a man with a withered 
and. The hostile party look at Jesus 
and then at him, in a meaning way. 
Will the Rabbi perform a medical 
operation on the Sabbath day? Appa- 
rently they have no doubt that he is 
able to cure the man of his affliction if 
he chooses. They will not be in the 
least surprised at that. The cure will 
be a piece of work, however; not merely 
the issue of a fiat which will be at once 
carried into effect, but such an opera- 
tion as we read of in Mark vii, 32 aq., 
viii. 22 sg., involving perhaps the appli- 
cation of various means and, as in ii, 
9-11, the expenditure of a high degree 
of energy. ey will have a charge 
against Jesus if he goes into such 
operations on the Sabbath. So that 
it is not from kindly feeling that they 
are interested in the man’s infirmity. 


1Luke xiv. 1-6, is a closely similar narrative with some differences in details ; 
while Luke xiii. 10-17 is also on the same theme. 
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’ θ , 1 , ¢ ef ’ 9 [οὶ 4 
3 σαββασιν Oeparevoce:! αὐτόν, ἵνα κατηγορήσωσιν αὐτοῦ. Kat 


“~ ~ a s w# 4 4 
λέγει τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ τῷ τὴν χεῖρα ἔχοντι ξηραν, "ἔγειρε εἰς τὸ 
ὔ Α fd 9 a cA a ld 9 Α ~ 
4 μέσον. καὶ λέγει αὐτοῖς, "Egerrw τοῖς σάββασιν ἀγαθὸν ποιῆσαι 
a “A A a a 9 r ‘ 
5 ἢ κακοποιῆσαι, ψυχὴν σῶσαι 4 ἀποκτεῖναι; of δὲ ἐσιώπων. καὶ 
’ 4 ~ ’ 9 A ΄“ A 
περιβλεψάμενος αὐτοὺς μετ᾽ ὀργῆς, συνλυπούμενος ἐπὶ τῇ πωρώσει 
“~ ΄σε ’ ”~ 9 Ψ 4 φ“" 4 
τῆς καρδίας αὐτῶν, λέγει τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ, “Exreivov τὴν χεῖρα. καὶ 
ΝΆ 4 9 10 e 4 4 [δὲ 4 9A θ e 
6 ἐξέτεινεν, καὶ ἀπεκατεστάθηὴ ἡ χεὶρ αὐτοῦ. καὶ ἐξέλθοντες of 
a 7. . ae a , > +» 2 ? 
Φαρισαῖοι εὐθὺς μετὰ τῶν ᾿Ηρωδιανῶν συμβούλιον ἐποίησαν ὃ κατ 


9 a“ [2 9 NS + 9 ς΄ 
αὐτου, ὅπως αὐτον αἀπολεσωσιν. 


They are not sympathizing with him 
and hoping that he will meet with 
relief, but preparing to use his cure, 
if it should now come about, and 
likely enough they think it may, as 
® weapon against one they are coming 
to regard as a rival. 

3. Jesus accepts the challenge ex- 
pressed in the bearing of his opponents, 
and bids the man with the disabled arm 
to step into the open space in front of the 
reading desk and pulpit; the lesson he 
is about to give is to be public; there is 
to be no escape from it for any one 
present inthe building. He then states 
in unmistakable terms what is the point 
at issue between hiim and his opponents. 
They agree with him in the general 
principle that when one is able to benefit 
a fellow-creature one is bound to do so. 
Where they differ from him is that they 
think that when the Sabbath comes 
round the duty of beneficence is to be 
set aside. In general, no doubt, kind 
and good men, they divest themselves 
on the Sabbath of their humaner feeliugs 
and think of nothing but keeping the 
day sacred. In one point, it is true, 
they make an exception. When life is 
in danger, they agree that one must 
save it even on the Sabbath. <A sheep 
that has fallen into a pit is to be taken 
out on that day of the week (an illus- 
tration introduced here by Matthew ; 
and by Luke in the closely similar story 
of the man with the dropey, Luke xiv. 5); 
and they acknowledge it as a general 
principle that ‘‘ when life is in danger 
the Sabbath must give way.” The 
Sabbath law accordingly is not abso- 
lute ; they themselves confess that the 
law of natural human feeling is entitled, 
sometimes at least, to override it. And 
what Jesus here pleads for is an exten- 
sion of this principle. Humane feeling 


1 θεραπεύει, as in Luke. 


is to be listened to on the Sabbath, not 
only in cases of mortal danger, but in 
other cases as well. When one can do 
ood to a fellow-creature it is right to 
o it on the Sabbath as well as on 
another day. 

To this the opponents are silent. 
They feel the force of Jesus’ argument, 
but they cannot give up the system of 
rules about Sabbath observance which 
has been built up in so august a struc- 
ture, and in which they have spent 
their lives. 

5. Mark describes Jesus’ expression 
and feeling on encountering this dull 
resistance toreason. He says that Jesus 
was both angry and sorry, and that he 
showed his anger in the glance he cast 
round on his opponents (the glance 
round recurs ver. 34, x. 23, xi. ll; 
Luke adopts the expression here) ; 
angry, no doubt, that they opposed 
him, though they knew he was right ; 
and sorry for the induration of the 
inner organ of perception and feeling 
(the hardening of their hearts) b 
which, while inwardly agreeing with 
him, as they could not fail to do, 
they held out against confessing that 
they did so. That such men as these 
should occupy places of authority in 
Israel ! 

The demonstration in act then follows 
of the principles which have been set 
forth in words. Those who take Jesus 
for their guide are to see in the act that 
kindness is ee than any rule, and 
are to regard the Sabbath not only as 
a day of restraint but as a day in which 
compassion is to act as on other days, 
or even more freely. The cure is like 
that of the paralytic, chap. ii. 11. The 
patient is called to do an act which 
appears impossible to him, and the 
restoration takes place with his own 


3 ἐδίδουν. 
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see whether he is to heal him on the Sabbath ; that they might 
charge him with it. And he says to the man with the withered 
hand, Rise and come forward. And he says to them, Is it 
lawful on the Sabbath to do good or to do evil, to save life 
or to kill? But they were silent. And he looked round on 
them in anger, grieved at the hardening of their heart, and 
says to the man, Stretch out your hand. And he stretched 
it out, and his hand was restored. And the Pharisees went 
out and at once held a consultation! with the Herodians against 


him, to destroy him. 


co-operation. Medical science will seek 
in vain, in the absence of any diagnosis 
of the case, to determine what was 
done. Compare the case of Jeroboam, 
1 Kings xiii. 4-6. 

Discussions about the Sabbath oc- 
curred in several of the Churches of the 
West: see Rom. xiv., Gal. iv., Col. ii. 
While the observance of the seventh 
day was not made a condition of Church 
membership for the Gentiles, even in 
such a document as the rescript of the 
Council in Acts xv. 28-29, discussions 
naturally arose on the subject, and the 
nature of the obligation of the Sabbath 
must have been a matter of great 
interest wherever there were Jews in 
the Church. 

6. The series of encounters between 
Jesus and members of the dominant 

y culminates in this statement. 
hat is now said, however, carries us 
far beyond the situation of the pre- 
ceding sections. Instead of isolated 
attacks and experiments on the Rabbi, 
who proves so capable of defending 
himself, we have all at once an alliance 
between the party of legal piety and 
the party supporting the existi 
Jewis maiaechy, for the purpose o 
bringing his career to a violent end. 
This is not what was aimed at in the 
interview just reported. There the 


against Jesus on which the Sanhedrin 
could proceed against him; but the 
alliance with the MHerodians looks 
further. The Herodians may not have 
much influence with the hedrin, 
and the Pharisees do not need them 
there; but they may be of use in 
influencing the Roman power with a 
view to a death sentence. The state- 
ment belongs, in fact, to the last days 
of the life of Jesus; we have it in its 
proper place in xii. 13, where Jesus is 
at Jerusalem, and the ruling parties, 
feeling him to be dangerous, form an 
unnatural alliance in order to get rid 
of him. As the outcome of the present 
set of encounters the alliance is too 
early. The Pharisees seem to have 
carried out the design spoken of in 
ver. 2, and got the Sanhedrin to direct 
its attention to Jesus and his teaching. 
Cf. iii. 22, vii. 1. 


iii, 7—vi. 13. Prosperous Earty 
MINISTRY. 


After the preceding set of encounters, 
the beginning of which (ii. 1) is so care- 
fully fitted into the Capernaum ministry 
while its close points forward to the 
delivering up of Jesus to the Roman 
power, the story of the growth of his 
cause is taken up again. From the 


opponents wanted to get a charge present point to vi. 13 is a section of 


1Mommeen (Hermes, xx. 287), considers the word συμβούλιον to be not properly 
Greek, but a sort of lawyer’s term representing the Latin conswium. The variety and 
uncertainty of the verbs used with it in the Gospels [ἐδίδουν in the variant here: 
ἐποίησαν here and in xv. 1: ἔλαβον Mt. xii. 14, xxii. 15, xxvii. 1, 7, xxviii. 12, 
ἑτοιμάσαντες ΜΚ. xv. 1 (variant)]), show that the word was felt to be awkward. The 
instances of use quoted by Mommeen, one from an inscription and one from Plutarch, 
and those from the inscriptions in Deissmann, Newe Bibelst., p. 65, all show it to have 
indicated a meeting rather than the plan adopted at a meeting, which with the 
reading ἐδίδουν might be thought of here. Theodotion uses it for the Lxx 
συνέδρια, Prov. xv. 22; see Swete’s note on this passage. 


7 


8 


9 πλῆθος πολύ, ἀκούοντες ὅσα ποιεῖ, ἦλθον πρὸς αὐτόν. 


10 
I 


Lm! 
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Jesus retires; concourse; demands on him, 111. 7-12. 


Kat ὁ Ἰησοῦς pera τῶν μαθητῶν αὐτοῦ ἀνεχώρησεν πρὸς 
τὴν θάλασσαν καὶ πολὺ πλῆθος ἀπὸ τῆς Γαλιλαίας ἠκολούθησεν, 


4 3 4 “an ϑ 
καὶ ἀπὸ τῆς Ἰουδαίας 


4 4 +. e t A 9 Q ~ 
kat ἀπὸ ᾿Ἰεροσολύμων καὶ ἀπὸ τῆς 


Ἰδουμαίας καὶ πέραν τοῦ ᾿Ιορδάνου καὶ περὶ Τύρον καὶ Σιδῶνα, 


4 ~ 
καὶ εἶπεν 


in a ~ a ’ a σι 4 Q 
τοῖς μαθηταῖς αὐτοῦ ἵνα πλοιάριον προσκαρτερῇ αὐτῷ διὰ τὸν 


ὄχλον ἵνα μὴ θλίβωσιν αὐτόν πολλοὺς γὰρ ἐθεράπευσεν, ὥστε 


9 ’ > “ @ 9 ~ C4 Ψ > , A 
ἐπιπίπτειν αὐτῳ ἵνα αὐτοῦ ἅψωνται ὅσοι εἶχον pactiyas. Kat 
Α “ 9 ? Ψ QA 9 

Ta πνεύματα τὰ ἀκάθαρτα, ὅταν αὐτὸν ἐθεώρουν, προσέπιπτον 
4 κ . λ , 1° >> > ε es = θ A 4 
αὐτῷ καὶ ἔκραζον λέγοντα ὅτι Σὺ εἶ ὁ υἱὸς τοῦ θεοῦ. καὶ 

. 9 ’ 2. A Φ 4 9 A ᾿ ’ 
TOAAG ἐπετίμα αὐτοῖς Wa μῇ αὐτὸν φανερὸν ποιήσωσιν. 


the Gospel of Mark, which shows Jesus 
during his successful early ministry, as 
a teacher, as a worker of great acts 
of power, and also as organizing the 
‘movement which was to spread so far. 

We have in the first place a general 
description of the position in which 
Jesus now found himself, ver. 7-12; 
then we are told of a new step which he 
took in the institution of a closer circle 
of disciples, afterwards known as the 
Twelve, 13-19. Then we come to 
attacks made on him in connection with 
his successes in casting out demons, 20-35. 


7. We have heard what the opponents 
of Jesus did after the encounters; we 
are now told what Jesus himself did. 
A connection seems intended: they 
plot against him; he withdraws to a 
spot to which few Scribes or Pharisees 
would come. His liberty of movement 
does not appear to have been interfered 
with. The situation is now sketched 
in which Jesus is when he afterwards 
proceeds to take the first step towards 
the organization of his followers. The 
concourse is described in general terms ; 
it is similar to that which has taken 

lace before (ii. 13), but is now on a 

rger scale. A great number of people 
who had collected from various parts of 
Galilee followed him to the lakeside ; 
and in the assemblage which was wit- 
nessed there it is remembered that 
many persons were present who had 
come from the provinces bordering on 
Galilee to the South, East, and North. 
When John the Baptist was preaching 


in the wilderness of Judaea we know 
that a great number of people went to 
him, not only from Ju and Jeru- 
salem, but also from Galilee (Matt. xi. 
7 8q.), and the same thing happens here 
in the case of Jesus himself. It is ἃ very 
external and vulgar kind of sensation 
that the evangelist describes; the people 
flock together, not because echoes of 
Jesus’ teaching have reached their con- 
science, but because they have heard of 
his works. Some of the regions from 
which the crowd was drawn were in- 


habited by other than Jewish popula- | 


tions ; but the evangelist does not mean 
to represent the concourse as made up 
of heathens; he only writes to show 
how far the reputation of Jesus had now 
spread, and how powerfully men were 
rawn to him even from outside his 
owncountry. Matthew and Luke both 
report the gathering of a multitude 
from all quarters before the great dis- 
course given by Jesus, in Matthew, on a 
mountain, and in Luke, on ἃ plain (Matt. 
iv. 24, 25; Luke vi. 17). Mark does 
not use the crowd in this way, but it is 
easy to see how both the other Evan- 
elists here follow him. In Mark we 
ave (1) ver. 7,8, the crowd; (2) ver. 
13, the ascent of the mountain ; (3) ver. 
13-19, the appointment of the Twelve. 
In Matt. (1) iv. 25, the crowd ; (2) v. 
1, the mountain; (3) the sermon; the 
epeounen of the Twelve being given 
elsewhere. When he comes (xii. 15) to 
this point in Mark in his new connec- 
tion, he gives the statement again in 
a brief summary. 


1 λέγοντες. 
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[Matthew iv. 23-25; xii. 15-21; Luke vi. 12, 13, 17-19.] 


And Jesus with his disciples withdrew to the sea, and great 
numbers from Galilee followed him, and from Judaea and from 
Jerusalem and from Idumaea and from the country beyond 
Jordan and from the neighbourhood of Tyre and Sidon, great 
numbers, when they heard of all he was doing, came to him. 
And he told his disciples to have a little boat in readiness for 
him, on account of the crowd, lest they should press too hard on 
him. For he healed many, so that all who had any bodily 
ailments pressed up to him to touch him. And the unclean 
spirits, whenever they beheld him, fell down to him and 


screamed out, You are the Son of God! 


And he charged 


them repeatedly not to advertise him. 


In Luke (1) vi. 12, the mountain (to 
pray); (2) ver. 13-16, the Twelve ; 
(3) ver. 17, the crowd; (4) the 
sermon. 

9. Ver. 9-12 are peculiar to Mark, 
and exhibit the vivid detail of a 
trying situation which we noticed 
before in chap. i., Matthew and Luke 
omitting these peculiarities and general- 
izing. 

Theoccurrences of i. 32-34arerepeated 
on alargerscale. The pressure becomes 
so great that Jesus is driven to think of 
8 means of escaping fromit. His fisher 
friends are to help him out of the 
difficulty should matters grow too 
serious. The incident is one which they 
would not readily forget, and the report 
of it is probably due to one of them. 
The little boat here, πλοιάριον, is held 
by some to be a different craft from the 
πλοῖον of iv. 1, 36, v. 2, 21; but Mark 
is fond of diminutives. After we have 
heard about the boat, the circumstances 
are explained which made the precau- 
tion necessary ; this also is according to 
Mark’s style. 

What made it necessary that a boat 
should be at hand was that Jesus’ 
reputation asa healer brought crowds 
of people about him whose one idea was 
to get close to him at once and secure 
the benefit of his wonderful power 
before they lost sight of him. They 
entertained the belief which we find 
held also by the woman with the issue 
of blood, and also in vi. 56, that to touch 
him was in itself a remedy, even if his 
attention was not turned to the case. 


Luke vi. 19 states the belief with which 
this was done; all the multitude, he 
says, ‘‘were trying to touch him, for 
power went out from him and healed 
them.” (For similar general statements 
in Luke see Acta v. 15, and xix. 11, 12). 
In Mark this is not said, nor even im- 
plied ; but only that the way in which 
the people acted made Jesus think of 
defensive measures. The boat is used 
afterwards for a pulpit, since pees 
was impossible if people would not stay 
at a respectful distance. He had made 
his escape before (i. 35) from a situation 
in which preaching was made impossible 
to him. 

1]. See notes on i. 24,34. The state- 
ments are descriptive (imperfects) rather 
than narrative, and represent what 
happened at this period whenever Jesus 
appeared in public. The demons pee 
nize in him a representative of God, 
who is threatening their power and 
kingdom, and, as in the cases mentioned 
by Dr. Nevius in China, they do not 
keep silence as to that which they are 
afraid of, but are inclined to chatter 
about it. This is not the kind of pro- 
clamation Jesus wants, nor does he 
wish the kind of reputation it can 
bring him, any more than that of ἃ 
worker of wonders. This scene, accord- 
ingly, or a set of scenes like this, 
introduces an act by which the right 
kind of preaching, the announce- 
ment not of him, for he does not 
wish to be announced himself, but 
of the Kingdom, is to have a great 
extension. 


10 
If 
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Appointment of the twelve, ii. 13-19. 


Kai ἀναβαίνει εἰς τὸ ὄρος καὶ προσκαλεῖται obs ἤθελεν αὐτός, 
,. 3 κα θ ‘ > » a 9 ’ , 16 ΓῚ > 
καὶ ἀπῆλθον προς αὐτὸν. Kat ἐποίησεν δώδεκα, ἵνα wow per 
> “- \ @ 4 ’ 4 4 [4 Α wv 9 , 
αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἵνα ἀποστέλλῃ αὐτοὺς κηρύσσειν καὶ ἔχειν ἐξουσίαν 
4 a ‘ ’ 4 4 ? 4 [4 φ 4 4 2 
ἐκβάλλειν τὰ δαιμόνια. καὶ ἐποίησεν τοὺς dwoexa, καὶ ἐπέθηκεν 
ὄνομα τῷ Σίμωνι Πέτρον, καὶ ᾿Ιάκωβον τὸν τοῦ Ζεβεδαίου καὶ 
3 ? N 9 4 a ἢ o 4 9 , 9 ~ » 
Ἰωάννην τὸν ἀδελῴον τοῦ ᾿Ιακώβου, καὶ ἐπέθηκεν αὐτοῖς ὀνόματα 
Boavepyes, 6 ἐστιν Yiot Βροντῆς, καὶ ᾿Ανδρέαν καὶ Φίλιππον καὶ 
Βαρθολομαῖον καὶ Μαθθαῖον καὶ Θωμᾶν καὶ Ἰάκωβον τὸν τοῦ 

 ι 4 σ΄. 

᾿Αλφαίου καὶ Θαδδαῖον καὶ Σίμωνα τὸν Καναναῖον καὶ Ἰούδαν 


᾽ , da ‘ la 9 [4 
Ἰσκαριώθ, ὃς καὶ παρέδωκεν αὐτόν. 


13. The mountain‘is that which was at 
hand. We read of his going to the sea 
(ii. 13, iii. 7); now he takes to the hill. 
In Matthew this ascent introduces the 
great sermon ; here it is undertaken for 
the sake of matters of administration, 
for which retirement was necessary. In 
Matthew his disciples go to him on the 
mountain to receive the sermon which 
is in form addressed to them; here 
they go to be instituted into a new 

sition in his cause. Jesus is provid- 
ing for the future. Luke marks the 
importance of the occasion by saying 
that Jesus spent a night in prayer after 
ascending the mountain before calling 
the disciples; of. Acta i. 24, xiii. 3. 
What Mark’s narrative taken by itself 
would suggest is that Jesus wished the 
preaching and the other features of his 
ministry not to depend in future on his 
personal efforts only. His activity is 
to be multiplied, and wherever the 
preecuze goes it is to be perk eral 

y those signs of its power which have 
gone with it hitherto.’ All this he 
arranges, and it could not be arranged 
in the presence of the crowd. He makes 
a selection from those who have till now 
been following him. Out of the larger 
number who have mounted the hill with 
him he calls those whom he has deter- 
mined to draw into close relations with 
himself. Whether their calling and the 


1Dr. W. Brandt, in his very able and import- 
ant work, Die Bvangelische Geschichte und der 
Ureprung des Christentums (Leipzig 1898), 
arrives at many conclusions which have 


ods καὶ ἀποστόλους ὠνόμασεν has strong MS. support. 


it. It may have crept itfrom Luke. 


2 Omit καὶ ἐποίησεν τοὺς δώδεκα. 


appointment of the Twelve are two acts, 
or the same in two different statements, 
can scarcely be determined. Mark does 
not say why this number was fixed on. 
That it was fixed from the very earliest 
time appears from 1 Cor. xv. 5; and 
Matth. xix. 28 suggests a reason when 
it connects the twelve disciples with the 
twelve tribes of Israel (cf. Matth. x. 6). 
It may be doubted whether Jesus himself 
called these men apostles, as Luke states 
(vi. 13) in a clause which appears also 
in many old mss. of Mark here. Ὅν Swete 
suggests that if not at this point he 
may have given them that name after- 
wards; but neither, perhaps, is this 
likely. An ‘‘apostle” is not only (both 
in Hebrew and Greek language) a 
messenger but a representative, and 
implies a fixed power or organization, 
in the name of which he transacts with 
other powers (synagogues, churches). 
The word appears in the church of 
Jerusalem from the first (Gal. i. 19, 
where it is applied to James, the Lord’s 
brother, who was not one of the Twelve), 
but it seems an anachronism when 
placed in the mouth of Jesus himself. 
The purpose for which these men 
were set apart is then described in 
simple terms. They were to be with 
him, not that no others were to accom- 
pany him henceforward, for we often 
nd him after this surrounded by a 


appeared to most of his critica too negative. 
But he accepts it (p. 12) as a historical fact 
that Jesus chose twelve of his faithful 
adherents for special office. 


The Sinaitic Syriac wants 
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[Matthew x. 2-4, cf. v. 1; Luke vi. 12-16.] 


And he goes up to the mountain and calls to him those whom 
he himself was minded (to call), and they went to him. And 
he appointed twelve, that they might be with him and that 
he might send them out to preach and to have authority to 


cast -out the demons. 


And he appointed the twelve! (and he 


gave Simon the name) Peter, and James the son of Zebedee 
and John the brother of James, and he gave them the name 
Boanerges, that is, Sons of Thunder, and Andrew and Philip 
and Bartholomew and Matthew and Thomas and James the son 
of Alphaeus, and Thaddaeus and Simon the Cananaean, and 
Judas Iscariot, he it was who betrayed him. 


much wider circle; but they were to 
give up their lives to being with him— 
a thing which not every one could be 
asked todo. From this time forward 
they are to say that they have given 
up all to follow him. There was more 
than this, however, in their appoint- 
ment. They were to take part in the 
mission which Jesus had taken for the 
great work of his life. That mission is 
to get the poke ready for the Kingdom 
of God when it arrives, according to 
prophecy, in outward form (i. 15). 

his he has to do by his preaching, and 
the Twelve, being kept beside him, will 
be educated so that in time they will 
share this labour. It is by keeping 
them with himself that he will make 
them fishers of men (Zahn, Hind. ii. 225). 
In chap. vi. we read how he does send 
them out. In accordance with the view 
Jesus takes in this Gospel of the work of 
healing, that work is not made a part 
of the duty of the missionaries. In 
Matthew x. 8 and Luke ix. 2 they are 
to act as physicians, as Jesus himself 
does, but in Mark it is not so. The 
casting out of demons, however, stands 
on a different footing. The alarm 
testified by the demons at the preach- 
ing of the Kingdom showed that King- 
dom to be real and near; and it was 
right that wherever the kingdom was 

reached its ascendency should be 

emonstrated over the hostile kingdom 
of the demons. This was a part of the 
preaching, ahd so the missionaries are 
to have authority to cast out demons, 
an authority which they werenotalways, 


though sometimes, successful in exer- 
cising. Jesus, no doubt, instructed 
them in the subject, and they saw 
his method in operation, and could 
imitate it. 

16. The words, ‘‘ heappointed twelve,” 
are taken up again ; we are now to hear 
who the twelve were or are. The 
catalogue given by Mark does not cor- 
respond with the foregoing narrative, 
as Simon and Andrew are separated in 
it, and Levi is here called Matthew, 
and comes after two others of whom 
nothing has yet beensaid. The general 
arrangement of the list is the same in 
all the three Synoptists, while there 
are differences in detail. In Mark 
those three disciples have the pre- 
cedence who came to form the inner 
circle of Jesus’ intimates (v. 37, ix. 2, 
xiv. 33), or perhaps he mentions first 
those to whom Jesus gave new names ; 
and thus Andrew is separated from hie 
brother. Simon’s new name is given 
him, apparently, at the appointment of 
the Twelve; hitherto he has been Simon, 
henceforward in this Gospel he is Peter 
(except xiv. 37). In Matthew, on the 
other hand, the name is conferred in con- 
nection with his confession, which gives 
it ita appropriateness (xvi. 17; absent in 
Mark’s narrative). The name actuall 

iven him was Kephas, which is 

ramaic for ‘rock’; Peter is the Greek 
form. The sons of Zebedee also have a 
name given them by Jesus, or rather a 
title: ‘‘Boanerges” he calls them, 
which Mark renders ὁ Sons of thunder,”’ 
but which may mean ‘Sons of tumult’ 


1 Omit this clause, 
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Jesus’ relatives, iii, 19 0-21. 


K oe 9 Ik Ξ 4 ’ , ε1 
αἱ ἔρχεται εἰς οἶκον καὶ συνέρχεται παλιν oO 
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»” Φ 
ὄχλος, ὥστε 


a , 4 a | ww a“ 4 4 , e 3 
μὴ δύνασθαι αὐτοὺς μηδὲ ἄρτον φαγεῖν. καὶ ἀκούσαντες of παρ 
ζω ~ a 
αὐτοῦ ὃ ἐξῆλθον κρατῆσαι αὐτόν ἔλεγον yap ὅτι ᾿Ἐξέστη. 


The views of the authorities on the exorcisms of Jesus, ii). 


22-30. 


K 4 ς ΄- ε 3 A e o ὔ ar 

ai of γραμματεῖς of ἀπὸ ᾿Ιεροσολύμων καταβαντες ἔλεγον 
~ σι , 

ὅτι Βεελζεβοὺλ ἔχει, καὶ ὅτι Ἔν τῴ ἄρχοντι τῶν δαιμονίων 


(“ men,” Meyer, Jesu. Mutter- 
spracne, ᾿ 51; and Dalman, Worte 
Jesu, p. 33, 39); and this name also is 


descriptive of character (Luke ix. 54). 
The second Simon has the surname 
‘Cananwan’ or ‘Cananite’ which is 
now taken to be not a geographical 
term, referring to Canaan or to Cana, 
but the designation of a sect, and 
identical with ζηλωτής, Zealot, which 
is Simon’s title in both of Luke’s lists 
(vi. 15, Acts i. 13). The Zealote were 
fanatics for the strictest observance of 
the law. 

Judas (the only Judas in Mark’s list; 
Luke has two) belongs to Kerioth, a 
sty in Judah. This, though Mark 

oes not explain it, is what Iscarioth, 
man of Karioth, implies. He was 
accordingly not a Galilean. It has 
been suggested that he must have 
joined Jesus on the last journey to- 
wards Jerusalem, but he may have 
been drawn to Galilee by the fame of 
Jesus (iii. 22). Swete suggesta, at the 
end of a very full and careful discus- 
sion of these names and persons,! that 
Judas was one of the newly-arrived 
disciples (?) of iii. 8. 


20. A new piece begins here; the 
statement that Jesus came home is not 
to be taken as the conclusion of the 
excursion to the sea, ver. 7, and to the 


10n the names of the disciples see Resch, 
Aussercanontsche Paralleltexte, iii. 819 eg., who 
considers the list to prove that three 
were spoken in the circle of Jesus and his 
disciples. Dalman, Worte Jesu, 89, questions 
that statement, and discusses the various 
names. 

2i.¢. with the reading of the text. The read- 
ai ἀτ D, with the Gothic and some Latins, 
substitutes for this incident about Jesus 


1Omit ὁ. 


mountain, ver. 13, but as indicating 
the situation in which Jesus was when 
his relatives came to see him. He is 
indoors, and a crowd outside; cf. i. 33 
and ii. 2. On this occasion there is a new 
touch ; the crowd blocks up the house, 
so that domestic operations are brought 
to a standstill. There is nothing here 
about the Twelve, and if the Evangelist 
does not place them in the scene, his 
readers need not do so. 

21. With this little domestic incident 
Mark connects the statement, given by 
him alone, of what Jesus’ relatives 
thought of his proceedings at this time, 
and of the measures they proposed to 
take in consequence. This story is not 
at once finished; along with the view 
taken by the relatives Mark gives the 
similar view taken by men high in the 
religious world, and a selection from 
Jesus’ utterances uponit. Then follows 
the conclusion of the story about the 
relatives. 

‘‘ His people,” 1.6. his family—the 
expression is vague, but no other sense 
is possible*—hear of the sensation 
Jesus is making, and form their con- 
clusions about him. There is no reason 
to think that his family are here 
supposed to be anywhere but at 
Nazaret, where Jesus himself had 
lived till he set out to hear the preach- 
ing of John the Baptist (i. 9), and 


family a statement about the Scribes and 
others which does not harmonise with the 
accounts of their policy found elsewhere in 
Mark. See Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache, p. 166, 
who rejecta the reading of D. Nestle, in Stud. 
u. Krit., 1896, p. 107 sg., supports this reading 
of D, and pro to take ot λοιποὶ as equiva- 
lent to the Hebrew chaberim, members (of the 
people), and suggests that οἱ wap’ αὐτοῦ of the 

xt may be traced to the eame Hebrew word. 


2 καὶ ὅτε ἤκουσαν περὶ αὐτοῦ οἱ γραμματεῖς καὶ ol λοιποί. 


MARK III. 20-22. 


[Mark alone has this.] 


And he comes home. 


aT ὦ OT ee ν ὙΡΝΥνο ΡΜΗΡΗΝΝ ΟΘῚ,,.. α ὙῊ Λ7΄΄ -. ἌΜΡΡΝ 
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Sapir πον 


And the! crowd collects again, so that 20 


they cannot even take their food. And his people heard of it 21 
and * set off to lay hold of him; for they said, He is out of his 


senses ! 


[Matthew (cf. ix. 32-34), xii, 22-32, 43-45; Luke xi. 14-26; 


xii. 10.] 


And the Scribes who had come down from Jerusalem said, 22 
He has Beelzebul, and, It is by the prince of the demons that 


where they still are when he pays his 
visit to his home (vi. 1-5). We are told 
here of their setting out, but the report 
of their arrival is tponed ; another 
incident is told as if to Bl up the inter- 
val while they are on the road. We 
should not have expected to hear of 
the members of Jesus’ family acting as 
they are here said to have done, and it 
enhances our confidence in Mark’s 

1 that it should report such facts 
so simply. It is the relatives, not the 
persons who bring them the report, 
who say of Jesus that he is out of his 
mind. The common judgment about 
Jesus was not to this effect, but rather 
to the effect that he was a teacher who, 
if he acted in very unconventional 
ways, yet was possessed of ar 
powers, and was well entitled to 
preach and act as he did. It is the 
relatives who have known him always 
as ἃ very quiet and retired person, and 
who never anticipated any great things 
from him, who, on hearing that he is 
surrounded by an eager throng, that 
he holds them with his words and does 
great works for them, come quickly to 
the conclusion that he must be out of 
his mind. Their knowledge of him 
does not account for what they now 
hear; and they share the error of the 
vulgar that one who is inspired in a 
way ey cannot understand is not 
normal, but that there is something 
wrong with him. His relatives do not 
declare him to be possessed; that is 
said afterwards by others, and Mark 
here makes a distinction which ought 
not to be lost sight of ; he recognizes 
mental disturbance and demoniac pos- 
session as two different things. hat 


Or, δ. 


the relatives say is that Jesus has taken 
leave of his senses, and their decision 
is at once formed as to what must be 
done in the circumstances. He requires 
to be taken care οὗ; and they must do 
it. He must be withdrawn by force 
from the life he is leading, and a check 
must be put on his movements. 


22. What follows is a short version of 
the discourses, given in the other 
Synoptists in considerable extent and 
variety, on the subject of the demons 
and their expulsion. In the parallels 
these discourses arise out of an expul- 
sion Jesus has just effected of a dumb 
demon (Luke) or of a demon from a 
blind and deaf man (Matthew). 
Matthew has given the story before 
of a “dumb man with a demon” 
(ix. 32-34), but he repeats it here when 
Mark, whom he is following, brings 
him to the subject. Mark’s connection 
is his own; the view taken by the 
Scribes is placed alongside of that of 
Jesus’ family. 

Matthew speaks of Pharisees here ; 
but Mark makes the new speakers 
more important still. They are Scribes 
come down from Jerusalem, t 
leaders in the theological world, whose 
words carry authority (cf. vii. 1, also 
notes on iii. 6). These Scribes, at any 
rate, give utterance to the theory put 
forward on one occasion by some 
opponent of Jesus, to account for his 
success in casting out the demons. 
That he was successful there was no 
doubt ; no one denied it. If we knew 
the methods followed by the Jewish 
exorcists in their operations it would 
be easier for us to judge of what we 


2 And when the scribes and the others heard of it, they... 
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4 [2 A é A go 9 4 4 σι 

23 ἐκβάλλει τὰ δαιμόνιαις καὶ προσκαλεσάμενος αὐτοὺς ἐν παραβολαῖς 
ὦ 9 “ “~ fA ~ ~ b ] g ‘ 4 98 

24 ἔλεγεν αὐτοῖς, Πῶς δύναται Σατανᾶς Σατανᾶν ἐκβάλλειν; καὶ ἐὰν 
c 9,9 e 4 ~ “~~ 4 

βασιλεία ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτὴν μερισθῇῃ, ov δύναται σταθῆναι ἡ βασιλεία 
> Fy \ 98 70 959 @ 4 “ 9 ’ ¢ 9 PF, 9 ; 

ἐκείνη καὶ ἐὰν οἰκία ἐφ᾽ ἑαντὴν pepiaOy, ov δυνήσεται ἡ οἰκία ἐκείνη 

~ > 4 4 e ζω 49 » ,,,3 e δ - 4 ? 9 

στῆναι καὶ εἰ ὁ Σατανᾶς ἀνέστη ἐφ᾽ ἐαντὸν καὶ ἐμερίσθη, οὐ 


25 
26 


27 


δύναται στῆναι ἀλλὰ τέλος ἔχει. 


ἀλλ᾽ οὐ δύναται οὐδεὶς εἰς τὴν 


4“ » ~ 9 ~ 4 a Ν᾿ ὔ 3 ~ 0 9A 4 
οἰκίαν τοῦ ἰσχυροῦ εἰσελθὼν τὰ σκεύη αὐτοῦ διαρπάσαι, ἐαν μὴ 
΄΄- ‘ A ‘ 4 ld ~ 0 
πρῶτον Tov ἰσχυρὸν δήσῃ, καὶ τότε τὴν οἰκίαν αὐτοῦ διαρπασει. 


find here. The plan generally followed 
seems to have been to invoke some 
unseen power that was stronger than 
the demons, so that they had to obey 
it, Acts xix. 13. The Scribes, there- 
fore, ask what unseen power does 
this Rabbi invoke, what is the stronger 
ee by whose help he drives out 
the demons? And their mistake is 
that they do not think of a good spirit 
as helping Jesus, but of a bad one. 
He did not audibly invoke the bad 
spirit, but it was with him; in fact, 
he was ἡβεαεῖω himself with a great, 
powerful spirit; that was the secret 
of his greatness in this field. He 
has Beelzebul,! they say: it is by the 
great demon in hin that he drives out 
the demons. He is himself the worst 
demoniac, and his exorcisms are nothing 
to his credit, considering by whose 
pore they are done. Where the 

elief in demons was firmly established 
the theory was not unnatural ; but men 
of weight should have been above pro- 
pounding it. 

23. They have not brought their rail- 
ing accusation to him, but he hears of 
it, and calls its propounders publicly to 
hear him refute it. How he knew of 
it Mark does not say. His reply is said 
to be in parables, i.e. in parable style 
(cf. xii. 1), since not all of what follows 
is parable. A word may be said on the 
parables of Jesus, which are here intro- 
duced to us by name, though we have 
met with some of them already (ii. 
19-22). A parable is a comparison, i.e. 
an incident or figure of real life suggest- 
ing ἃ principle which Jesus wishes to 
introduce to the minds of his hearers. 
The subject of such a parable is not 
invented but chosen ; it is a person or a 


1 The figure of Beelzebul is not ΤΩ dofinite. 
The prow at heals. Di are ‘Lord of filth,’ 
which might indicate reference to idolatry, and 
‘Lord of the dwelling,’ which makes havoc of 
the sense in Matth. x. 25. The word is also 


matter occurring in the actual world, 
and of the reality of which there is no 
question. A parable is an argument; 
it is meant generally to prove one 
pn point, and therefore its 

etails are not to be pressed, or indeed 
interpreted at all, as those of an alle- 
gory are meant to be. To interpret a 
parable aright we must ask what is 
the point it is meant to prove, and 
having found out the service it is 
intended for create ag its detail 
in its proper place, as onging to 
the story and enhancing its affective. 
ness, but not as rita aly re oe 
equivalents (see Jiilicher, Die Glesch- 
nisreden Jesu, Part i. 1888, and for a 
criticism of Jiilicher’s view see Sanday, 
‘* A new work on the Parables,” in the 
ative of Theological Studies, Vol. i. 

ο. 2). 

The first sentence reported here from 
Jesus’ mouth is not a parable, but puts 
in a pointed question the truth which 
is illustrated by the two parables 
following. How can Satan drive out 
Satan? The ugly word Beelzebul is 
dropped ; but Satan is the same, the 
h of the world of bad spirits. 
It is assumed that that world is a 
monarchy, and is so homogeneous 
and organized that what happens 
to its members affects its head. If 
this, as was generally believed, was 
true, then how could the chief of the 
demons be driving out the demons, as 
the Scribes said he was doing through 
Jesus? That would be driving out 
himself. And then come the parables ; 
two of them in the same form of sen- 
tence, and the conclusion following, it 
also in the same form of sentence, 80 as 
to make the inference as plain as 


propos to be taken as a phonetic variation of 
Izebub, the fly-god of Ekron. In our pas- 
sage a principal demon is indicated, and Matth. 

ows the name to have been used as an 
abusive term, like our ‘ great devil.’ 
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And he called them to him, and 
said to them in parables, How can Satan drive out Satan ? 


If 


a kingdom is divided against itself, that kingdom cannot stand, 


and if a house is divided against itself, that house cannot stand,. 


and if Satan has revolted against himself and is divided, he 
cannot stand but is at an end. But no one can enter into a 
strong man’s house and plunder his gear, unless he have first 
bound the strong man, and then he will plunder his house. 


ible! When the members of a 
ingdom turn against each other, that 
kingdom is near its fall. (The same is 
not so true of a city, which in Matthew 
is the second instance, since party 
government is natural there). And 
when the members of a _ household, 
an Eastern patriarchal household, of 
course, containing several families, take 
to measures of undisgui hostility 
against each other, that household can- 
not hold long together. Just so of the 
realm of Satan. If Satan has taken to 
poe his own subordinates, then 
atan has revolted against himself 
and is divided. This is expressed by 
the indicatives ἀνέστη and ἐμερίσθη (has 
revolted, is divided). The state of 
matters described is actually existing, 
if the Scribes’ charge against Jesus is 
true. And if that is the case, then 
what is true of the divided monarchy 
and of the divided house is true of 
Satan’s kingdom also ; it also is totter- 
ing to ite fall. The Scribes may not 
be able to accept this conclusion ; 
Satan’s kingdom is too important a 
part of their world of thought to be so 
easily given up. They will therefore 
have to withdraw the suggestion that 
Satan is acting so suicidally. This, not 
the assumption that Satan’s power is 
actually at an end, is the issue to 
which the speech points. Jesus, no 
doubt, believed that that power was at 
an end, but his conviction was not based 
on this argument which he offers to 
the Scribes, but on inferences which 
are reported more fully in Matthew 
and Luke than in Mark. The present 
argument we can scarcely help feel- 
ing is meant half in satire. It is 
not logically convincing, since Satan 
might very well sacrifice some of 


1The καὶ beginning ver. 24 ought not to 
be translated; it looks forward to the καὶ 
of ver. 25 and that of ver. 26, all three verses 
forming one sentence. If the connection were 


his subordinates for the sake of a 
greater victory, and it reaches a con- 
clusion which is true from premises, 
those of the Scribes, which are false or 
shaky. 

27. The true account of the matter is 
now given; the positive conclusion to 
which Jesus has himself been led. It 
is put in an allegory—when one sees 
the house being plundered of a man 
who has a reputation for physical 
strength? what conclusion must be 
drawn? Not surely that the strong 
man is lending a hand to the intruder 
who is making off with his property. 
That is what the slander of the Scribes 
amounted to. No, one concludes that 
something has happened to the strong 
man, he is disabled in some way, or he 
would never allow such a thing to 


aa eee 

he strong man no doubt is meant 
to represent Satan, and his goods are 
the demons with which such havoc is 
played. We must not put more in the 
words than they will bear. Nothing 
is said of a great encounter with the 
prince of evil. The temptation can 
scarcely be referred to; in the accounts 
of that occurrence Satan is the attack- 
ing not the attacked power, and he is 
only repulsed for the time, not bound. 
That Satan is overcome in principle is 
not here stated as a fact, but only 
inferred from the way in which his 
instruments are being driven off. It is 
from these cures of demoniacs that 
Jesus has been led to the conclusion 
that the enemy of mankind is being 
disabled (cf. Luke x. 18). If the 
Kingdom of God is really near and its 
powers at work, then it may well be 
that the opposing kingdom of evil is 
suffering paralysis. 


with ver. 28, rather than καὶ would express 
the logical ; 
2 The definite article. 


28 
29 


30 


35 
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~ 0 4 a a “~ 9 ’ 
ἀμὴν λέγω ὑμῖν ὅτι πάντα ἀφεθήσεται τοῖς υἱοῖς τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
se , 4 ς ’ 4 Lay , . 4 
τὰ ἁμαρτήματα καὶ αἱ βλασφημίαι ὅσα ἐὰν βλασφημήσωσιν᾽ ὃς 
μι ~ a 9 ww 4 
δ᾽ ἂν βλασφημήσῃ εἰς τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον, οὐκ ἔχει ἄφεσιν εἰς 
4 aA 9 ν᾽» “ 1 4 , ε , Ψ er 
Tov αἰῶνα, ἀλλα ἔνοχος ἔσται" αἰωνίον ἁμαρτήματος. ὅτι ἔλεγον, 
σ΄ , 4 
Πνεῦμα ἀκάθαρτον ἔχει. 


Arrival of Jesus’ relatives; his true family, iii. 31-35. 

Kat ἔρχονται ἡ μήτηρ αὐτοῦ καὶ of ἀδελφοὶ αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἔξω 
στήκοντες ἀπέστειλαν πρὸς αὐτὸν καλοῦντες ἢ αὐτόν. καὶ ἐκάθητο 
περὶ αὐτὸν ὄχλος, καὶ λέγουσιν αὐτῷ, Ἰδοὺ ἡ μήτηρ σου καὶ οἱ 
ἀδελφοί σονὃ ἔξω ζξητοῦσίν σε. καὶ ἀποκριθεὶς αὐτοῖς λέγει, Τίς 
4 ς ’ Ἁ e 9 t 4 a 4 
ἐστιν ἡ μήτηρ μου Kat of ἀδελφοί; καὶ περιβλεψχαμενος τοὺς 
περὶ αὐτὸν κύκλῳ καθημένους λέγει, "Ide ἡ μήτηρ μον καὶ οἱ 
4 [ἢ a‘ ad ? A a - 9 ’ 
ἀδελφοί μον᾽ ὃς ἂν ποιήσῃ τὸ θέλημα τοῦ θεοῦ, οὗτος ἀδελφός 
μου καὶ ἀδελφὴ καὶ μήτηρ ἐστίν. 


28. The Scribes considered that Jesus 
must be assisted by a spirit to drive 
out the demons. Jesus himself does 
not judge differently; he does not 
think of claiming that he can do such 
works of himself or by his own power. 
Their mistake lies not in sayi e has 
a spirit to assist him, but in thinking 
of the wrong spirit, of an unclean 
spirit. Jesus was aware of a power 
that carried him along in his career ; it 
came to him at his baptism, it carried 
him to the wilderness, it still acte in 
and through him (of. Luke iv. 18, 21). 
That is the spirit which does the great 
works that are wrought by his hands. 

The words of the 28th verse are 
uttered by one in a state of intense 


indignation. May we say that Jesus 
himself might not have ted them 
at a calmer moment? The charge 


brought against him, that of being the 
instrument of a bad spirit and workin 

in league with, and in the interests of, 
the kingdom of darkness, was a 
venomous as well as an illogical one. 
The spirit that accomplished such acts 


3 In the parallels this ‘‘sons of men” in the 
εν meaning simply men, is transformed 
into the Son Man in the singular, and a 
comparison is made between the Son of Man 


1 ἐστι. 


3 φωνοῦντες or ζητοῦντες. 
φωνουντες (Ὁ) is said to be the original. 
8 Add καὶ al ἀδελφαί σου. 


was clearly divine, not devilish; and 
those who misjudged it as the Scribes 
did cut themselves off fatally from 
God and God's cause. Everything 
may be forgiven, he says; all the blas- 
phemies men utter may be forgiven 
the sons of men’; at the final balance 
all these may be cleared away and 
men enter the world to come with 
nothing standing against them. But 
one sin there is which does not admit 
of being thus wiped out; it is a sin 
which does not come to an end in the 
present world but continues for the 
condemnation of its perpetrator in the 
age beyond. 

On the Beelzebul discourses as a whole, 
see Jiilicher, ii. 214-240. What Mark 
gives is excellently connected, but here 
as in other reports of discourses he is 
very brief. e other synoptists have 
two remarkable sayings which are hard 
to reconcile with each other. In Mt. 
xii. 27, Luke xi. 19 Jesus appeals to the 
exorcism practised by adherents of the 
Pharisees’ party. Those exorcists would 
never allow that the work of expulsion 


(the Messiah) and the Holy Spirit, and between 

the guilt incurred by blaspheming each of 

Pree ee (cf. p. 82 on the “Son of 
an” 


See Nestle, Introduction, Eng. Tr., p. 263, where 
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Of a certainty I tell you, everything shall be forgiven to the 
sons of men, their sins and all the blasphemies they have 
uttered; but whoever blasphemes against the Holy Spirit, he 
can never obtain forgiveness, but will be! guilty of an eternal 
sin. Because they said, He has an unclean spirit. 


[Matthew xii. 46-50; Luke viii. 19-21.] 


And his mother and his brothers come; and they stood 
outside, and sent to call him, And there was a crowd sitting 
round about him, and the message is brought to him, Your 
mother and your brothers*® are outside asking for you. And 


to that he says, Who is my mother and my brothers? 


And 


he looked round on those who were seated about him, and says, 


Behold, my mother and my brothers! 


Whoever does the will 


of God, he is my brother and sister and mother! 


could be done i Boo instrumentality of 
an evil spirit. They would protest as 
Jesus does that only a good spirit is to 
be thought of as the agent. In re- 
ferring his slanderers to these persons, 
whose work he recognizes as real, just 
as the Pharisees recognize his own, 
Jesus seems to take lower ground than 
he does in the following verse, Matth. 
xii. 28, Luke xi. 20, where he speaks of 
his own expulsions as evidence of the 
imminent approach of the Kingdom of 

Were the expulsions of the 
Jewish exorcista also evidence of this? 
The emphatic “1, by the finger of 
God” seems to exclude them. 


31. We heard, ver. 21, of the thoughts 
Jesus’ family entertained about him, 
and of their setting out to act upon the 
view they took. In Matthew and 
Luke the earlier chapter of the incident 
is not mentioned, and the repulse of 
his kinsfolk by Jesus appears harsher, 
us they are not there shown to have 
done anything to deserve it. In Mark 
their misjudgment of him is narrated 
along with that of the Scribes, and we 
naturally understand that Jesus had 
heard of their plaus. 

When they arrive he is in a rvom in 
the house (ver. 19 δ), closely surrounded 
by attentive listeners, who are seated, 
as he, the teacher, also is. This crowd 


10r, is. 


‘ 


is in a different mood from that of 
ver. 20; the scene is not one of tumult 
but one of quiet earnestness, after the 
Master’s heart. The message about 
his family is not, in the circumstances, 
one to appeal to domestic affection, but 
one suggesting alienation and strife. 
No wonder that he prefers the circle in 
which he is to that which summons 
him. If his kindred after the flesh 
behave towards him in a way to make 
him feel that he is homeless, still he 
has those who care for him and for 
whom he cares. There isa ‘multitude’ 
sitting about him, not a select body of 
friends such as the Twelve, but a mis- 
cellaneous gathering of people, whose 
one link of union is their interest in 
him and their desire to hear him. He 
is speaking to them when the inter- 
ruption comes, setting forth to them, 
we must suppose, to account for the 
form his words take afterwards, what 
God wants them to do in order to be 
fit for His Kingdom when it comes, as it 
shortly will. They hang on his words ; 
they are agreed with him that what he 
sets before them is God’s will and true 
religion. So they are with him heart 
and soul at the moment of his happiest 
activity. He need not be without 
family, however much his mother and 
sisters and brothers according to the 
flesh misinterpret him, and wound 


2 Add, and your sisters. 


28 


29 


30 


35 
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Jesus teaches in Parables, iv. 1-34. 


Καὶ πάλιν ἤρξατο διδάσκειν παρὰ τὴν θάλασσαν. 


4 
καὶ συν- 


“ b) a. »” a ” > A 4 \1 a 
ἄγεται πρὸς αὐτὸν ὄχλος πλεῖστος, ὥστε avrov εἰς TO! πλοῖον 
φ ’ “- 9 ων U A “~ e cd Ἧ 4 
euBavra καθῆσθαι ἐν τῇ θαλάσσῃ, καὶ was ὁ ὄχλος πρὸς τὴν 
‘ a a 4 a 
θάλασσαν ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς ἦσαν. καὶ ἐδίδασκεν αὐτοὺς ἐν παραβολαῖς 
’ \ ow» ? a 9 “ a 3 aA»? i . 
πολλα, καὶ ἔλεγεν αὐτοῖς ἐν τῇ διδαχῃ αὐτοῦ, ᾿Ακούετε 


Parable of the Sower, iv. 3-9. 


Ἰδοὺ ἐξῆλθεν ὁ σπείρων σπεῖραι. 


4 4 4 4 “ 
καὶ ἐγένετο ἐν τῷ σπείρειν 


4 . ww 4 a eas 4 4 4 4 , 
ὁ μὲν ἔπεσεν παρὰ τὴν ὁδόν, καὶ ἦλθεν Ta πετεινὰ καὶ κατέφαγεν 


9 4 
auTo. 
him. These are his mother and sisters 
and brothers. 

It is common to nascent religious 
movements that they break through 
the ties of nature and form new bonds 
which ardent spirits feel to be stronger 
and more real. But the new union 
brings also division; the new truth 
brings for a time, perhaps for a long 
time, not peace but a sword. ‘Islam 
has broken all bonds,’ the early Moslems 
declared when the faith required them 
to fight against their own clansmen. 
In the Gospels there are sayings almost 
as freezing, as to the necessity for 
‘hating’ father and mother and brother. 
Does not Christ forbid one of his fol- 
lowers to go to his father’s funeral ? 
But while there is this uncompromising 
call to the sacrifice implied in the new 
and higher duty, there is never any 

retence that the abandonment of 
cand is not painful. Passages like 
Matth. x. 37-39 show no insensibility 
of the pain of such partings, and could 
not have been spoken by one who had 
not himself felt it. To take the story 
before us as an allegory of the transition 
of the Gospel from the Jews to the 
Gentiles (so Volkmar) is to do it much 
less than justice. To Gentile readers 
it would no doubt appeal strongly ; but 
to the Jewish Christian also it had its 
message, claiming him as in the highest 
sense a kinsman of the Lord. 


iv. 1-34. The Parables of Jesus. 
Mark has told us repeatedly how 
Jesus preached in various situations, 
and what an effect his preaching had ; 


A ΚΙ 9 A A ~ @# 9 ~ ~ 
καὶ ἄλλο ἔπεσεν ἐπὶ τὸ πετρῶδες ὅπου οὐκ εἶχεν γὴν 


but he has given us no specimens of it. 
And yet he has given us some of the 
doctrine. The teaching of Jesus was 
poe in the earliest period in two 
orms ; firstly in stories leading up to 
some saying of Christ, and secondly in 
discourses which were remembered for 
their own sake and could be trans- 
mitted without stories to carry them. 
The first form tended to into the 
second ; but what Mark has given us 
up to this point is in the first, not in 
the second form. We now come to a 
section which is devoted to the teach- 
ing ; but we see at once that it does 
not put before us one of the synagogue- 
addresses of Jesus, which indeed, unre- 
ee as they were, with the very 
oubtful exception of Luke iv. 21-27, 
are lost to the world, but confines itself 
to one particular kind of teaching, of 
which Jesus was a master. What is 
given us is an account of the parables 
of Jesus; three of these are reported ; 
then there is a discussion of the method 
of parables, and an elaborate interpre- 
tation of one of the stories. 


1. There was teaching by the sea before 
(ii. 13), and a great crowd by the sea 
(iii. 8, 9) where the boat was ordered as 
a precaution. If the article is read, 
‘the boat,” the writer will have re- 
membered that The boat is 
put to the use for which it appeared 
there to be meant, namely, to enable 
the work of presching to go on without 
interference by the crowd. There is no 
attempt to fix the date of this new day 
of teaching ; the day introduced by the 


1 Omit τὸ. 
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[Matthew xiii. 1-52; Luke vii. 4-18.] 


And he began again to teach by the seaside. 


And a 


very great multitude of people assembles at the spot where 
he is, so that he got into the! boat and sat in the sea, and 
the whole multitude was close to the sea on the land. And he 
taught them much in parables, and said to them in his teaching: 


Hear! 


[Matthew xiii. 3-9; Luke viii. 5-8.] 

Look! The sower went out to sow. And so it was as he 
sowed, that some fell on the road and the birds came and ate it 
up. And some of the seed again fell on the part of the field 
where the rock was, where it had not much earth, and it sprang 


vague statement that he began! again 
to teach by the seaside goes on through- 
out the chapter ; ver. 35 speaks of the 


evening, as if it were still the same 
da 


The teaching went on for some 
time, and on this occasion it was in the 
form of parables. The words describe 
generally what he did this day, and 
then introduce the first parable Mark 
found in the collection. ‘‘In Parables,” 
οὗ. on iii. 23, xii. 1. The piece now 
following was known to Matthew and 

uke also, and contained, after the 
parable of the Sower, explanations as 
to the method of which it was the 
chief example. The address begins 
with the summons “ Hear,” so common 
in the pe hets. The teacher is ready, 
and asks the attention of the crowd for 
what he is to aay. 


3. The story, for which Jesus enlists 
the eyes of the multitude as he had 
just claimed their ears, is very simple. 

tisa cat while it sets before us 8 
very familiar figure, a countryman 
engaged in an ordinary operation of 
husbandry, it does so in narrative form, 
and so brings the figure more vividly 
before us, and compels us to take an 
interest in him, and even to enter in 
some d into his feelings as he 
carries on this occupation. It is the 
sower who is spoken οὗ; the man who 
has this piece of work to do, when the 


time calls for it. And now we are to 
be told of the various fates which 
befell the seed he cast abroad. First 
some fell on the road, for there was 
a road along one side of the field. 
This seed was thrown a little too far, 
or leaped out of the field upon the 
road. Here the seed could not per- 
form its office; it lay on the surface 
and found no entry, and the birds, 
which in the country are nowhere far 
away, soon came and carried it off. 

Here Luke says that the seed was 
‘“*trodden down,” and that the birds 
‘‘of heaven” ate itup. Luke’s version 
of the parable is shorter, and is con- 
sidered by Weiss to be more original, a 
view which Jtilicher does not share. 
In this verse Luke’s phrases show re- 
flection, and the customary tendency 
towards elegance; and it may be 
observed that the author of the inter- 
pretation (ver. 15) knows nothing of 
the treading down, but only of the 
removal by birds. 

Here, then, the seed encountered 
obstacles which prevented it from 
accomplishing the design of Providence 
and the aim of the sower. 

5. There was a part of the field where 
the rock looked through or was covered 
with only a thin layer of earth. The 
story of the seed that fell here is told 
as if its fate was sealed the next day ; 
for the sake of a graphic story the 
experience of weeks is put into a few 


1‘ Began’ is a conventional form. See Dalman, Worte Jesu, Ὁ. 21. 
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4 4 9 4 4 ’ ~. a 
6 πολλήν, καὶ εὐθὺς ἐξανέτειλεν διὰ τὸ μὴ ἔχειν Babos γῆς Kat 
Ψ 4, ἢ φ 4 [2 4 “ a a ‘4 ςἢ 
ὅτε ἀνέτειλεν ὁ ἥλιος ἐκαυματίσθη καὶ διὰ τὸ μὴ ἔχειν ῥίζαν 
9 0 4 αν 9 “ 9 ῇ a 9 [4 4 
7 ἐξηράνθη καὶ ἄλλο ἔπεσεν εἰς τὰς ἀκάνθας, καὶ ἀνέβησαν αἱ 
4 4 ’ 4 ’ 4 4 4 w# 4 
8 ἄκανθαι καὶ συνέπνιξαν αὐτό, καὶ καρπὸν οὐκ ἔδωκεν. καὶ ἄλλα 
ἂν 9 4 “A 4 , 4A 907 4 4 , 4 
ἔπεσεν εἰς τὴν γῆν τὴν καλήν, καὶ ἐδίδουν καρπὸν ἀναβαίνοντα καὶ 


αὐξανόμενα, 


4 U 4 4 
καὶ ἔφερεν εἰς ὃ τριάκοντα καὶ εἰς ὃ ἑξήκοντα καὶ εἰς 3 


ς ’ »»ν A 4 κὰ 9 ’ 9 ’ 
9 ἑκατόν. καὶ ἔλεγεν, Ὃς ἔχει ὦτα ἀκούειν ἀκονέτω. 


words. These plants, unable to develop 
downwards, shot upwards, as 1- 
culturists assure us plants actually do: 
the story is the work of an acute 
observer, The consequence was un- 
avoidable. Even well-rooted plants 
might suffer from the heat (ἐκαυματίσθη), 
but they would not shrivel up at once 
(ἐξηράνθη), being well nourished from 
below, and recovering somewhat at 
night. Here also, then, the seed and 
the sower ineet with obstacles. 

In Luke’s parable the failure of this 
μετ of the seed is differently accounted 
or. After sprouting it withered, he says, 
because it had no moisture. The inter- 
pretation speaks of the want not of 
moisture but of roots, and so points 
rather to Mark’s version than Luke’s. 
Luke’s rs aig simpler at first 
sight, but really not so close to 
the fact of the matter, and not so likely, 
therefore, to be original. 

7. Thorns are the plague of the 
farmer in the East, as weeds of various 
kinds are with us; and where they 
had established themselves in a field 
could scarcely be eradicated. Whether 
the thorns are visible, having already 
be to grow, or whether the roots 
only are there, not of course unknown 
to the sower, makes no difference. The 
seed which fell on this part of the field 
was free from the dangers spoken of 
before ; there was soil to cover it, and 
depth of earth to receive its roots. 
But the thorns grew faster than the 
wheat, and the Tater had no chance, 
being deprived of sun and air. It 
threw up green stalks, but they were 
failures. So here too, sower and seed 
met with reverse. 

8. The sower’s toil is not all disap- 
pointment and loss. Some of it yieldsa 
splendid return, in which he forgets all 


his discouragements. In the good soil, 
which is neither too shallow nor full of 
1 αὐξανόμενον. 


the roote of thorns, the seed accom- 
plishes its mission. The readin 
adopted connects ‘‘mounted up an 
increased’ with ‘‘the seed” which is 
the subject of the sentence, and not 
with the “fruit.” Jiilicher who adopts 
the other reading maintains (ad loc.) 
that ‘‘fruit” might embrace all that 
comes from the seed, stalk and ear as 
well as grain, but this is surely strained. 
It, or the plante rising from it, ἵν 
tall and develop leafandear. ‘‘Thirty 
and sixty and a hundred” is an Ori- 
ental way of expressing the large in- 
crease, and makes a more telling 
picture than Luke’s ‘“‘ hundredfold.” 
The parable is wound up with words 
which challenge the hearer to examine 
well what has been said, and to find 
out for himself its inner meaning (cf. 
Apoc. ii. 7, 11 etc., and xiii. 18, ‘‘ Here 
is wisdom”). Are these words to be 
attributed to Jesus or tothe evangelist? 
If to Jesus, it would appear to follow 
that he cannot have thought it neces- 
sary to furnish this parable with an 
interpretation, but must have thought, 
as in the case of parables which 
have no such appendix, that the dis- 
cerning could see its point without 
further assistance. If the words are 
due to the evangelist, he treate this 
parable as a typical example of the 
teaching of Jesus, giving the ‘‘ Hear "ἢ 
at the inning and this summons to 
indarscand at the close, both of which 
Jesus may often have used, though not 
specially in connection with parables. 
In this case the words may have no 
very great significance. If, on the con- 
trary, the evangelist, after writin 
down this parable, deliberately add 
the sign that there was somethin 
special to be looked for in what he h 
just written, and that the reader ought 
not to go further till he had found it 
out, what was the inner meaning he 


2 εἰς, ἐν, or ἕν ; or ἐν three times, in later mss. written ἔν ; Latins, unum. 
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up at once, because it had no depth of earth, and when the 6 
sun rose it suffered from the heat and because it had no root it 
withered. And some of it, again, fell among the thorns, and the 7 
thorns mounted up and choked it, and it bore no fruit. And 8 
some fell on the good ground, and bore fruit as it mounted 
up and increased,’ and yielded as much as thirty* and sixty? 


and a hundred.? 
him hear. 


wished his readers to look for? In 
this case also it would seem that the 
reader’s attention would not have been 
thus challenged if an interpretation of 
the parable was just about to be given ; 
and the presence of this challenge shows 
that the interpretation which follows 
was not originally linked to the parable. 

Lending our ear, meantime, to the 
challenge, let us ask what, in the 
absence of any interpretation, we 
should conceive to be the point of this 
parable. The parable of the patched 
coat and that of the old wineskins 
could be read without any special 
interpretation ; no key is furnished to 
them and yet we are able to find out 
what they mean. Is this the case here 
also? 

What must have occurred to the 
first hearers of the parable of the 
Sower, was that Jesus was telling them of 
ἃ figure which was very familiar to them 
all and bidding them look first at the 
many obstacles in the way of his work, 
and then at the certainty of his success 
in the main and in the long run. What 
led him to think, they must have 
asked, of all those partial failures the 
sower meets with and then of the 
reward his labour does gain in the end ? 
All so true, and entering so accurately 
into the sower’s case; how did Jesus 
know it all? He must know it from 
his own experience, because the task he 
is labouring at has difficulties and 
failures too, and because he also looks for 
@ reward of which he is sure at last. 
What is he working at, the hearers 
would ask, and how can he have met 
with experiences like those of the 
sower ἢ ell, he is working at getting 
the people ready for the Kingdom 


And he said, He who has ears to hear, let 


which he says is at hand, and actually 
here ; and he does that by his preach- 
ing, he has made it the work of his life 
to preach to the people with that end. 
This story then must have arisen out 
of his experience as a preacher. He 
too has met with obstacles, and feels 
that much of his preaching has been 
thrown away. Does he mean us to 
find in his work a ies of failure 
answering to each of the failures of 
the sower? Has his word fallen on 
hard places where it never could enter 
at all, and the birds of the air, in this 
case invisible, caught it away before 
it was ever thought of? as his 
preaching fallen on shallow soil where 
it was welcomed at first but could not 
strike root? Has he also felt that he 
had made converts only to find soon 
after that the hearts he thought he had 
impressed were too much engrossed 
with worldly cares and struggles to 
belong to him permanently? Perhaps 
he meant us to think of these details, 
perhaps not. At any rate he meant 
that the message he preaches has en- 
countered difficulties of various kinds. 
To some extent he is disappointed ; he 
thought at first that all ears would be 
quite open to him and that all hearts 
would be won by his first appeal; and 
now he finds it is not so; there are 
various kinds of men in the world, and 
men think of other things besides re- 
ligion. And yet, on the other hand, he 
is not dannted by this experience. He is 
looking for success in the end, in spite 
of all these failures. Some people hear 
him ; not all are hard or hivclons or 
worldly. Those who give themselves 
to follow his teaching, they, he con- 
siders, will be in the Kingdom when it 


1 Or, fruit which mounted up and increased. 


2 Or, one thirty, one sixty, and one a hundred, or, “at the rate of thirty,” etc. 
Wellhausen considers the confusion to be due to translation of the Aramaic 3 
which could be rendered with either εἰς or ἐν (Skizzen τι. Vorarbesten, vi., 193). 
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The use of Parables, iv. 10-12. 


4 Ψ 4 [4 a ὔ 9 [4 9 a e 4 9 a 

Kai ὅτε ἐγένετο κατὰ μόνας, ἠρώτων αὐτὸν of περι αὑτὸν 

a a“ 4 Γ 4 a φ a a 

σὺν τοῖς δώδεκα τὰς παραβολας. καὶ ἔλεγεν αὐτοῖς, “Ὑμῖν τὸ 
[4 “- Ι ζω A, a A a 

μυστήριον δέδοται τῆς βασιλείας τοῦ θεοῦ" ἐκείνοις δὲ τοῖς ἔξω ἐν 


a 4 ἤ ἤ 
παραβολαῖς τὰ πάντα γίνεται, 


of 
iva 


βλέποντες βλέπωσι καὶ μὴ ἴδωσιν, 
καὶ ἀκούοντες ἀκούωσι καὶ μὴ συνιῶσιν, 


μήποτε ἐπιστρέψωσιν καὶ ἀφεθῇ αὐτοῖς. 


comes ; the work will be justified then, 
and its drawbacks all forgotten. 

The parable gives us under a thin 
disguise the experience of Jesus as 
a preacher. Looking back on his 
preaching after it has gone on for some 
time, he tells us that it has not all been 
successful. But he is far from con- 
cluding that he must give it up or 
exchange the role of preacher for 
another. That no doubt has been sug- 
gested to him, though Mark says 
nothing of these suggestions; but he 
remains true to the simple conception 
he formed at first of his office and 
duty. The sower still goes forth to 
sow, and in spite of apparent failure is 
still sure of the harvest. 


10. Before giving any more parables 
(ver. 2), Mark, as well as the parallels, 
gives two explanatory sections, one as 
to the intention and effect of this 
method of teaching, the other as to 
the meaning of the parable already 
reported. No method could be more 
provocative of enquiry and discussion 
than that adopted by Jesus, and we 
cannot wonder that even in the inner 
circle such curiosity began toshow iteelf. 

It is not the crowd who ask about 
the parable, but Jesus’ own circle. 
Outsiders must often have picked up 
the point of Jesus’ parables very quick- 
ly (Mark xii. 12, however, is the only 
ela ῥῷ where the effect produced bya 
parable is described); but one dis- 
posed to dwell on them would soon see 
in them deeper meanings than those 
which appeared at first. In the present 
instance tt is his disciples who enquire, 
not the Twelve only, but a company of 
faithful ones, like those we found sitting 
round him and hanging on his words 
before (iii. 32). We shall again recognize 
such 8 soar. ‘*They asked him for 
the parables.” The enquiry is described 


very vaguely, and it is afterwards 
answered in two different ways. Mark 
must have meant to indicate a question 
about the nature and aim of parables 
generally, and so, in vv. 11, 12, we have 
an explanation of this method of teach- 
ing. Matthew agrees with this, for 
with him ‘‘the disciples” ask, ‘‘ why 
do you s to them in parables?” 
In Luke as in the Western reading here 
[D and Latins], they ask what this 
particular parable means. 

The enquiry is answered by all three 
Synoptists first in the one sense, and 
then in the other. First we have an 
answer as if the enquiry was as in 
Matthew, why do you speak in para- 
bles? To this it is replied, that the 
hearers of the word are of two classes, 
the inner circle who are initiated, and 
those without, the uninitiated. To the 
former the secret of the Kingdom is 
already communicated. They know 
about the Kingdom and its coming. 
The latter, however, are not to hear 
that secret, it is to be kept concealed 
from them. The preaching which is 
addressed to them is not intended 
to lead them to a true understanding 
of the Gospel, and in their case it 
all takes place in a form to prevent 
them from knowing the secret which 
true disciples know. It is the divine 
intention that they should remain 
unenlightened ; scripture proves this, 
for does not Isaiah speak of those who 
see and hear with the outward senses, 
but remain all the time blind and deaf 
to the divine message, and is not this 
spoken of as the ordinance of God who 
has decreed that these persons should 
not repent nor be forgiven? 

Thus Jesus declares that he speaks in 
parables in order that he may not be 
understood, and that the Jews who 
hear him may not be converted and 
saved. It is impossible to believe that 


1rls ἡ παραβολὴ αὕτη. 
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[Matthew xiii. 10-15; Luke viii. 9, 10.] 

And when he came to be in private, those who were 
about him with the Twelve asked him for the parables.’ 
And he said to them, To you the mystery of the Kingdom of 
God is committed but to those outside it all comes in parables, 


in order that 


“seeing they may see and not perceive, 
and hearing may hear and not understand, 
lest they should convert and be forgiven.” 


he either thought or said this ; and the 
question arises for us how such a 
sentiment came to be put in his mouth. 
The explanation is to be found in the 
history of the quotation from Isaiah in 
N. T. literature. The Gospel of Mark 
was not the earliest work in which the 
sage is used as it is here. It is used 

in the epistle to the Romans xi. 8 (cf. 
also Deut. xxix. 4, Isa. xxix. 10) in a 
passage where the Apostle Paul is 
seeking to account for the strange fact 
that Israel, the pene of the promises, 
has not accepted the Gospel. To him 
it is an evident fact that Israel as a 
whole is ‘hardened’ (cf. Mark iii. 5, 
where the same fact appears to be in 
view), and he finds warrant in Scripture 
for believing that this hardening was 
not unforeseen in the divine plan but 
was deliberately ordained by God for 
ends siterwards to be made clear. 
‘““The rest,” that is Israel, ‘‘ were 
hardened,” Rom. xi. 7. ‘‘ Hardening 
in part has happened to Israel,” ver. 
25. With Isaiah the words are perhaps 
ironical, but to Paul they stute a fact 
which stands plain before his eyes. To 
those after Paul it did not become less 
a fact than it had been to him (see John 
xii. 40, Acts xxviii. 26-28); and our 
ge is most amp explained if we 
refer it to the same effort on the part of 
the Church to account for that strange 
dispensation. How did it come that 
the Jews to whom Jesus first addressed 
his preaching were not converted by it, 
had no ear for it? The answer to this 
question was sought in the parabolic 
method of Jesus’ teaching. To the 
second generation after the Gospel 
teaching, much of the original message 
was already obscure, though not on 
that account less sacred ; and the para- 


bles in particular appeared to be full of 
deep mysteries only to be understood 
by those possessing a special key to 
them. No wonder then that the Jews 
had not understood them; nay had not 
this mode of teaching been adopted in 
order that the Jews might not under- 
stand; was it not necessary if they 
were to be hardened, as God’s plan 
implied, that they should receive the 
Gospel in a form in which it could do 
them no good ? 

To us, the question why Jesus spoke 
in parables needs no elaborate answer. 
He did so because his thought and 
his speech were oriental; because he 
thought concretely, in images and 
examples, because it was more natural 
to him to present a truth in living 
figures which could not be forgotten, 
than in formal statements. It may also 
be considered with regard to those 
parables which have the Kingdom for 
their theme, that his views about the 
nature of the Kingdom were so widely 
different from those of his countrymen 
that he could scarcely state to them 
all that he thought about it without 
offending them. In a parable, on the 
other hand, truth insinuates itself into 
the mind gently and produces con- 
viction without apparently trying to 


O 80. 

In Matthew we observe that the 
: Pee from Isaiah is put to quite a 
ifferent use from that in Mark. In 
Mark, Jesus teaches in parables in 
order that the Jews may be hardened, 
according to the divine decree; in 
Matthew because they are hardened 
already. In Mark the parabolic method 
is ἃ precaution, that the decree may 
not be interfered with; in Matthew, 
it is a punishment. 





1 Or, what this parable was. 
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Interpretation of the Parable of the Sower, iv. 13-20. 


8 4 9 - 9 4 4 4 a 4 “~ 
Καὶ λέγει αὐτοῖς, Οὐκ οἴδατε τὴν παραβολὴν ταύτην, καὶ πῶς 
’ Α 8 , δ ’ ’ 
πασας τὰς παραβολὰς γνώσεσθε; ὁ σπείρων τὸν λόγον σπείρει. 
, , 4 e Q Q eat Ψ ’ ς ’ NY 
οὗτοι δὲ εἰσιν of παρὰ τὴν ὁδὸν ὅπου σπείρεται ὁ λόγος, καὶ 
rg 9 ’ 492 ΓΚΚ'ὶ e a . ν Π ’ Q 
ὅταν ἀκούσωσιν, εὐθὺς ἔρχεται ὁ Σατανᾶς καὶ αἴρει τὸν λόγον Tov 
3 ’ ? Δ @ / ’ \ 8 
ἐσπαρμένον εἰς αὐτούς. καὶ οὗτοί εἰσιν ὁμοίως οἱ ἐπὶ τὰ πετρώδη 
a @ 9 ’ ᾿ 3 δι ‘ “ 
σπειρόμενοι, οἱ ὅταν ἀκούσωσιν τὸν λόγον εὐθὺς μετὰ χαρᾶς 
’ > » ry 9 » er 4 ς -~ 9 4 ’ 
λαμβάνουσιν αὐτόν, καὶ οὐκ ἔχουσιν ῥίξαν ἐν ἑαντοῖς ἀλλὰ πρόσ- 
[2 9 9 ᾽ ἤ A ~ 4 4 ’ 
καιροί εἰσιν, εἶτα γενομένης θλίψεως ἢ διωγμοῦ δια τὸν λόγον, 


δ \ » 
εὐθὺς σκανδαλίζονται. καὶ ἄλλοι 
. e f 9 ς 4 
μενοι οὕτοί εἰσιν οἱ Tov λογον 


Matthew gives here (xiii. 16, 17) the 
verses felicitating the disciples on what 
they, differing from the multitude in 
this, actually see and hear. In Luke 
the words occur (x. 23, 24) after the 
praise Jesus lifted up to the Father for 
what He had revealed and delivered to 
him, His Son; as if to indicate that the 
disciples also shared the knowledge of 
that mystery. The true connection of 
the words may be different from either 
‘of these. They seem to belong to the 
thought represented in Luke xi. 29-36, 
where the things going on in Jesus’ 
mission are said to be greater than those 
which drew the Queen of Sheba to the 
court of Solomon, or those which led 
the men of Niniveh to repent. 


13. Now we come to a saying of Jesus 
which implies that the disctples had 
asked to have one particular parable 
explained to them. In the source the 
question must have been as Luke gives 
it (viii. 9; cf. the Western reading, 
Mark iv. 10); and the singular ‘‘para- 
ble” was changed by Mark into the 

lural ‘‘ parables,” because the answer 

e was to give first was about the 
intention of the parables generally. 
The disciples, then, have confessed 
themselves ignorant of the meaning of 
the parable just spoken, and Jesus com- 
ments on their ignorance. Those in 
their position, to whom the secret of 
the Kingdom has been given, and who, 
for this must be the idea implied here, 
are destined to teach others, ey ought 
to know the meaning of the parables one 
and all, and if they do not of themselves 
attain this knowledge, it must be com- 
municated to them specially. Jesus 
therefore proceeds to give them the 


9 A ς 9 4 + ἢ» ’ 
εἰσιν οἱ εἰς τὰς ἀκανθας σπειρό- 
4 ’ A ’ - 
ἀκούσαντες, καὶ αἱ μέριμναι τοῦ 


interpretation of the parable of the 
Sower. These considerations do not 
belong to the original situation, but to 
a later period when the parables had 
grown obscure, and it was thought that 
the disciples must have been specially 
enlightened in order to interpret them. 
Nor can the following interpretation be 
recognized as one which only Jesus 
himeelf could possibly have given of 
the parable. Instead of dwelling on the 
central point the story was told to 
illustrate, and showing what light it 
casts on Jesus’ polic and action, the 
exposition now given es on the details 
of the story which we saw to be un- 
important for ita original bearing, and 
treats them as in themselves very 
important and interesting. While Jesus 
told the story to show how he went on 
preaching although he met with many 
a discouragement, and what he expected 
from it, we now have it treated as a 
lecture on the various kinds of human 
character, as affected by the Gospel. 
The parable is made not an argument 
but an allegory, in which not one great 
lesson but a number of co-ordinate 
lessons are taught. It is true as 
Jiilicher points out, that the story is 
not fully allegorized, a number of ita 
features being left without any inter- 
pretation. Attention is not fixed on 
the person of the sower or on the origin 
of his message, nor are the details of 
the harvest dwelt on as in Matthew's 
interpretation of the parable of the 
Wheat and the Tares, Matth. xiii. 36-43. 
But while it is not allegorized as much 
as it might have been, it is allegorized, 
as J dlicher admits. Meanings are sug- 
gested for its images, which the first 

earers cannot have had time to think 





MARK IV, 13-19. 


11] 


[Matthew xiii. 18-23; Luke viii. 11-15.] 
And he says to them, Do you not know’ this parable, and 


how are you to know all the parables? 


The sower sows 


the word. And these are those on the road where the word 
is sown; as soon as they hear it Satan comes at once and takes 
away the word which is sown in them. And those similarly who 
are sown on the rocky part are those who when they hear 
the word receive it at once with joy; and they have no root 
in themselves, but are only for the moment; then when affliction 
or persecution arises on account of the word, they at once take 
offence. Another class again are those who are sown among 
the thorns; these are people who hear the word, and the cares 


of ; instead of a piece of picture-language 
thrown out for a Phir practical 
purpose it is turned into a series of 
reflections. 

14. First, then, we are told that 
the sower sows the word: who the 
sower is, is not said; not he but the 
seed, which is the word, is to be spoken 
of in its various fortunes. The word 
is that which to Christ and the early 
Christians was the chiefest of all words, 
viz. the message about the Kingdom 
God was sending, and to which He was 
calling men. Here the interpretation 
is faithful to the position Jesus un- 
doubtedly took up in his preaching, in 
that he preached not himself but the 
Kingdom. Devoted as he was to the 
word of the Kingdon, it is very possible 
that he did refiect on the various causes 
which prevented its reception. The 

rable is intelligible enough if we say 
it is a story about the Kingdom and the 
hindrances to belief in it. We shall 
see a8 we go on how this answers. 

15. Instead of saying that the road 
represents such a class of hearers, the 
evangelist says, ‘‘ Those on the road,” 
as if he were speaking of the seed and not 
of the soil. But the expression is an 
abbreviated one. The full form would 
be, ‘‘Those referred to in the case 
where the seed fell on the road.” We 
are to think of ἃ class of hearers of the 
word, of those, namely, into whose mind 
the word never enters at all. The hard- 
ness of their hearts would be enough to 
account for this. If the word makes no 
impression on a man, it is not necessary 


that it should be artificially carried 
away from him. But the birds were 
in the parable, and so the interpretation 
takes them in, and makes of them those 
winged agents of evil who were con- 
stantly seeking to thwart God's plans 
and to whom all mischief was attri- 
buted. 

16. For those plants in thin soil which 
grow quickly and as quickly wither, an 
analogy is soon found in human charac- 
ter. There are persons sag moved 
to feeling, and Somat κα, igh hopes in 
the geal but with no depth in 
which a spiritual principle can take 
root and enter on a growth nothing 
can check. What came to them lightly 
goes lightly; they are not made for 
constancy. As soon as they realize the 
consequences of their acts, as soon as 
friends look on them coldly, or the in- 
former is seen in the distance, they feel 
that that is not what they bargained 
for, and that they must wait for quieter 
times before declaring for the cause. In 
this verse we are reminded of the early 
period of the Church rather than of that 
of Christ himself, who might foresee the 
persecution of his followers but did not 
witness it. 

18. The fate of the seed among the 
thorns suggests persons hearing the 
Gospel message who have a stronger 
nature than those last spoken of. The 
better life begins in them and strikes 
deeper root than in the last case; but 
if the Gospel lays strong hold on them, 
other things compete with it in their life, 
and they have not enough determination 


1Qr, You do not know. 
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49 σι Δ e 9 4 ~ 4 4 4 Q ‘ « 4 ? 
αἰῶνος καὶ 4 ἀαπατὴ τοῦ πλούτου καὶ ai περι τὰ Aotra ἐπιθυμίαι 


4 4 , » , 
εἰσπορευόμεναι συνπνίγουσιν τὸν λόγον, Kai ἄκαρπος γίνεται. 


4 
Kat 


9 a 6 9 e 9 A ‘ a 4 i) , δ ° ? 
EXELVOL εἰσὶν OL Et THY yHyv THv καλὴν TTAPEVTES, OLTIVES ακουουσιν 


A e 4 ζ 4 ~ 9 
Tov λόγον Kat παραδέχονται καὶ καρποφοροῦσιν ev 
ἑκατόν. 


\ °? 4 9 
καὶ ev! ἑξήκοντα καὶ ev! 


é 
1 σριάκοντα 


The Lamp not to be hidden, iv. 21-25. 


A , 9 a Ψ , yf ‘ e ὔ @ e 4 4 

Καὶ ἔλεγεν αὐτοῖς ὅτι Μήτι ἔρχεται ὁ λύχνος iva ὑπο τὸν 

, ~ @ es i , > of 7 8 4 ἢ a, 
μόδιον τεθῃὴ ἢ ὑπὸ τὴν κλίνην; οὐχ ἵνα ἐπὶ τὴν λυχνίαν τεθῇ; 


9 Qa ,᾿ 2 
Ov yap ἐστιν 


᾿ a8 . ὦ A, Δ ¢ 2 
κρυπτόν, ἐὰν μὴ ἵνα φανερωθῃ οὐδὲ ἐγένετο 


' a ’ ¥ ΝΨ a 9 ? 
23 ἀπόκρυφον, ἀλλ᾽ wa ἔλθῃ εἰς φανερόν. εἴ τις ἔχει ὦτα ἀκούειν 


to give up all for the sake of the treasure 
they have found. The reflective style 
of these verses seems to point to a 
mature experience of the reception the 
Gospel met with on the part of men 
engaged in worldly callings and in the 
life of society. Compare | Tim. vi. 6 
agq- On the theme of giving up all for 
the Gospel Christ himself generally 
strikes a εὐ νὰ note. Compare the 
parable of the Pearl and such passages 
as Matth. xix. 2] sq., vi. 24 sq. 

20. No comment is called for here, but 
the question arises whether Christ him- 
self could naturally dwell on thedifferent 
rates at which believers profit by their 
faith, or whether this does not imply 
a Church, in which such observations 
naturally suggest themselves. In the 
parable of the Talents also, the rates of 
increase differ, and that parable may 
possibly be regarded as authentic, 
though belonging to the very close of 
the ministry. Of the interpretation as 
a whole it must be said that if not 
authentic it is very early, and that it is 
not impossible that it may be based on 
words Jesus used in speaking of the 
parable.. It compares favourably with 
the interpretation of the parable of the 
Tares and the Wheat (Matth. xiii. 37-43), 
which is much more allegorizing and 
shows the ideas of the early Church 
more plainly. In the present piece 
there is nothing to show that Matthew 
and Luke did not follow Mark, cutting 
off his redundancies (which make his 
version the longest of the three) and 


TCompare the newly discovered so-called 
Logia Jesu, which, however, are much later. 


1 gy, 


otherwise improving and correcting 
him. Matthew individualizes Mark’s 
classes of hearers, giving each with a 
singular. Luke adds here and there a 
beautiful phrase out of his rich Christian 
language. The reader will compare 
what we saw the parable to mean when 
considered by itself in the light of the 
original circumstances (p. 107). 


21. We now come toa set of sayings of 
Jesus which Mark oollects here with- 


out insisting in any way that this is 
the original or the right place for 
them. e introduces each piece with 


the formula ἔλεγεν, which means no 
more than ‘ This was one of his sayings,’ 
or ‘He used to say.’ Such a heading 
might be prefixed to individual sayings 
in an early collection of such reminis- 
cences.! It implies that the circum- 
stances in which the saying was spoken 
either are not Fanenibared or are ἃ 
matter of indifference. Now, some of 
the sayings collected here in Mark 
occur in Matthew and Luke in contexts 
which show quite clearly what these 
evangelists supposed them to mean. 
The student has to consider both what 
these sayings mean in the various con- 
texts in which they are found elgewhere, 
and what meaning they are apparently 
meant to convey in Mark. 

One of the sayings of the Master was 
about a lamp, and the object for which 
a lamp is prepared in the evening. 


"Epxerat, ‘‘comes,” does not suggest that 


the lamp is brought into the room from 


Each of these is introduced with the formula, 
Adye: ‘Incovs. 


3 Add τι. 
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of the present life and the false enticements of wealth and 
the thought of other objects of desire, these all come in and 
choke the word so that it proves unfruitful. And those who 
were sown on the good ground, they are those who hear the 
word and welcome it and bear fruit thirty or sixty or a 


hundredfold.! 


[Matthew v. 15, x. 26; Luke viii. 16-18, xi. 33, xii. 2.] 
And he said to them, Is the lamp brought to be put 


under the bushel, or under the bed ? 
For there is nothing hidden except 


set on the lampstand ? 


Is it not brought to be 


that it should come to light, nor is anything made a secret 
except that it might come into publicity. If any one has 


some other apartment; the houses in 
the bles are one-roomed dwellings, 
and the lamp shines at the street-door ; 
see Luke xi. 33. It would be prepared 
in a corner of the room, and then came 
the question where it was to be placed. 
How irrational, when the lamp is 
trimmed and lighted and comes out 
into the room, to put it in a position 
where it cannot light up the dwelling ; 
under the wooden measure, in which 
the flour is measured for the day’s bread, 
or under the bed, where it can only 
light part of the floor! One puts it 
high up on the lampstand, so that ite 
rays can spread all round and into every 
corner ! 

In this context, where Luke as well 
as Mark gives it, the little parable of 
the Lamp affords a lesson about the 
interpretation of the parable which has 
just been recorded. The disciples are 
those who know what the parables 
mean; the interpretation has been 
given to them alone. And they ought 
to communicate that knowledge, not to 
keep it to themselves. This connection 
can scarcely be genuine. That it is 
what Mark had in view is, however, 
made certain by ver. 22, where he goes 
on to speak of the use of a knowledge 
which for any reason has been hidden, 
or communicated only to a few. The 
ae th pang ee Christ’s meaning in the 
parables been given to the disciples 
only. But it ought not to be concealed 
permanently. the contrary, it is 
said, there is no other object in hiding 


»meanings. 


a thing, but that it may be exhibited 
(when the right time comes) ; if a thing 
has been made a secret, that can only 
have been done with a view to its pub- 
lication (when the moment arrives 
which the whole transaction had in 
view). It belongs to the nature of a 
m eer that it should be unveiled. 

this context this can only mean 
that there was at one time in Christ’s 
following some doctrine or doctrines 
which were regarded as esoteric, and 
not to be communicated to the world, 
but that the time came, or was expected 
to come, for throwing off reserve about 
them. That Jesus himself may have 
contemplated this change cannot be 
denied. He spoke both of the Kingdom 
and of his own Messiahship in a veiled 
way, and he led his disciples to views 
which he did not wish them to pro- 
claim at once. But this reticence 
which he enjoined so often could only 
be temporary. The time must come 
when it would be their duty to proclaim 
their Master as Messiah and the King: 
dom as no longer coming but come. If 
the Kingdom was in the meantime a 


mystery, yet a mystery was a thing 
meant to be revealed at ita due 
time. 


To Mark, however, and to his age 
the wofds must have put on other 
The hint ‘‘He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear!” would 
convey an admonition that the time 
had come to give up some piece of 
reserve in Christian teaching. That 


1Qr, one thirty, ete. 
H 


23 


24 


a5 μετρεῖτε μετρηθήσεται ὑμῖν καὶ προστεθήσεται ὑμῖν. 


27 
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9 4 4 9 a 4 6. [2 9 » 4 
ἀκουέτω. καὶ ἔλεγεν αὐτοῖς, Βλέπετε τί ἀκούετε. ἐν ᾧ μέτρῳ 


ὃς γὰρ 


Fd 2A, 4 a ’ 
ἔχει, δοθήσεται αὐτῷ καὶ ὃς οὐκ ἔχει, καὶ ὃ ἔχει ἀρθήσεται ἀπ᾽ 


αὐτοῦ. 


Parable of the man who sleeps while his seed is growing, iv. 26-29. 


Καὶ ἔλεγεν, Οὕτως ἐστὶν ἡ βασιλεία τοῦ θεοῦ, ws ἄνθρωπος 
βαλῃ τὸν σπόρον ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς, καὶ καθεύδῃ καὶ ἐγείρηται νύκτα 
καὶ ἡμέραν, καὶ ὁ σπόρος βλαστᾷ καὶ μηκύνηται ὡς οὐκ οἶδεν 


reserve was practised we see from 
1 Cor. ii. and Heb. vi. 

In Luke xi. 34 and Matth. v. 15, 16 
the parable of the Lamp stands in other 
connections. In Luke the lamp is 
simply the new light, ter than any 
which has shone hefore, which has 
opened on mankind inthe Gospel. The 
single eye can behold it, and the whole 

reson then becomes illuminated. (In 

atth. vi. 22 the single eye appears in 
a different relation ; it is the eye which 
is not distracted by the world’s vain 
shows). In Matth. v. 14-16 the dis- 
ciples are the lamp, the light of 
which must illuminate not only the 
Jewish land but the world ; by their 
good works the world’s attention is 
to be drawn to them and to their 
doctrine. 

The hidden thing which is to be 
made public occurs again, Matth. x. 26 
and Luke xii. 2; and in these 
the disciples are exhorted not to 
intimidated by their adversaries, but 
to preach bo dy all that they have 
learned of the 1. All Christian 
truth is to be preached, even what was 
formerly private and was spoken of 
only in the inner circle. 

. These counsels, as they stand 
here, are for students and teachers of 
Christian truth. Such persons are ad- 
monished to look carefully into what 
they hear from the source of truth. It 
has been described (ver. 11)as a mystery, 
and they are to be faithful to the trust 
thus given to them, to enquire more 
deeply into it and not to deal with it 
as if all of it lay on the surface. If 
they bring from it unsuspected stores 
of truth and deal out to their hearers 
far more than the text would have led 


them to expect, their faculty will grow 
of bringing to light the hidden riches 
of the word. Even more than they 
have sought for will be given them, 
and this is reinforced by the common 
proverb: ‘‘He who has grows richer 
and he who has not grows poorer.” 
These sentences, as brought together 
in Mark, point to the spiritual or alle- 
gorical method of Scripture interpreta- 
tion, which considers that the obvious 
meaning of the sacred words is their 
least important meaning and that they 
are all full of mysteries which the 
student must ap Vy his ingenuity to 
bring to light. Yr at such treatment 
should have been applied very early to 
words of Jesus is not wonderful (cf. 
1 Cor. ii. 14, 15). The pbrases con- 
nected together by Mark in this section 
occur in Matthew in contexts of their 
own. The verse ‘‘ In what measure. . .” 
stands in Matth. vii. where it refers to 
the judgments men form of each other's 
character and actions. The phrase 
‘‘ghall be added to you”’! is spoken in 
Matth. vi. 33 of the truth that he who 
seeks the Kingdom and righteousness of 
God will not find himself destitute of 
worldly were which he has given up 
seeking. And the verse ‘‘ He that hath, 
to him shall be given, etc.,” seems to 
be in its original position in the parable 
of the talents, Mt. xxv. 29, Luke xix. 
26. Matthew and Luke each give that 
saying twice: the second time in that 
parable ; the first in the present par- 
able-discourse. In Luke it stands in 
the same position asin Mark ; Matthew, 
who is not at this point accompanying 
Mark, has given this saying already in 
his statement (xiii. 12) about the use of 
parables. | 


1Said by Dalman, Worte Jesu, p. 188, to be in the passive in order to avoid the use of the 


divine name. 


MARK IV. 24-27. 


ears to hear, let him hear. And he said to them, Consider 24 
With what measure you measure it 


carefully what you hear. 
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will be measured out to you, and even more shall be added to 


you. For he who has, to him shall be given; and he who 25 


has not, even what he has shall be taken away from him. 


[Οὐ Matthew xiii. 24-30.] 


And he said, So is the Kingdom of God, as if a man had 26 
cast his seed upon the ground, and should then sleep and 27 


wake night and day, and the seed spring up and grow tall, he 


26. Here Mark is alone; and he evi- 
dently had no tradition as to the place 
of this parable in the narrative; it is 
introduced Nag loosely. In ver. 11 
we were told that parables were only 
for the multitude ; but in ver. 10 Jesus 
was alone with the disciples, and the 
situation has not been changed ; vv. 
24, 25 are still for the disciples. To 
save his consistency Mark should have 
brought the multitude on the scene 
again, but he has not done so. 

Another parable, then, on the same 
theme as the first. But this time it is 
not the operation of sowing that is 
to be thought of, but what happens 
when that work is done. It is the 
Kingdom of God that is illustrated by 
this story, or picture, for it is scarcely 
a story. Of the Kingdom of God we 
have not heard in Mark since the open- 
ing announcement in i. 15; and if we 
had no 1 before us but this one we 
should have some difficulty in knowing 
what view Jesus took of it. This 

rable evidently only throws light on 
it from one side. e are not told 
about the Kingdom in a systematic 
way, only one icular feature of it is 
cleared up. No doubt that is true 
of all the parables dealing with the 
theme. 

‘* So is the Kingdom of Heaven as a 
man had cast (aor.) seed on the ground, 
and should then go on (pres.) sleeping 
and waking as night and day pass by, 
and the seed should shoot forth,” etc. 
The constructions are awkward and 
broken, and the Kingdom is not likened 
to any particular person or thing, as is 
elsewhere done, but to a condition that 
occurs in a certain department of life. 
At one particular juncture in the ex- 
perience of the sower, a situation 
presente itself with which the King- 


dom of God, of course at the time when 
the parable was spoken, may be com- 
pared. After the seed is sown, what 
does the sower do, and what happens 
to the seed? This is the situation. 
The sower has an easy mind; he does 
not consume himself in anxiety, he 
knows there is nothing more for him to 
do in the meantime, and he just waite, 
sleeps and wakes as nights and days 
pass quietly along. But the seed is 
not idle though he is not bending over 
it. The earth takes charge of it, and 
does what human care and pains avail 
not to effect, making it to grow up in 
natural course, to fulfil the sower’s 
hopes. First the green shoot appears 
above the brown earth, then the ear 
runs up the stalk and appears at the 
top (it is wheat, of course, that is 
spoken of) and then, as the ultimate 
and satisfying fact (πλήρη: σῖτος in 
the nominative), there the solid 
grain filling the ear. The sower has 
apparently nothing to do with all that ; 
it 15. the earth that does it all, whether 
he is looking on or not. But the time 
comes when he is called upon again to 
act. When the indications take place 
that the corn is ripe, then he sends out 
his reapers. 
What would this parable mean to 
those who first heard it? It would be 
ken when Jesus felt himself to have 
one his sowing. He preached about a 
Kingdom, and yet there was nothing of 
the kind to point to outwardly. Where 
was the Kingdom he announced so con- 
fidently as being at hand or actually 
there? He means that he can wait, as 
the sower does; this is what the dis- 
cerning hearer would gather from his 
story. He has done his part, and he 
believes that what he has done is not 
lost ; though the result does not yet 


- 
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αὑτός. αὐτομάτη ἡ γῆ καρποφορεῖ, πρῶτον χόρτον, εἶτεν στάχυν, 
εἶτεν πλήρης σῖτος ἐν τῷ στάχυϊ. ὅταν δὲ παραδοῖ 6 καρπός, 


9 4 9 [4 4 
εὐθὺς ἀποστέλλει τὸ δρέπανον, ὅτι παρέστηκεν ὁ θερισμός. 


Parable of the Mustard seed, iv. 30-32. 


Kai ἔλεγεν, Πῶς ὁμοιώσωμεν τὴν βασιλείαν τοῦ θεοῦ, ἧ ἐν 
τίνι αὐτὴν παραβολῇ θῶμεν; ὡς κόκκῳ σινάπεως, ὃς ὅταν σπαρῇ 
ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς, μικρότερον ὃν πάντων τῶν σπερμάτων τῶν ἐπὶ τῆς 
γῆς, καὶ ὅταν σπαρῇ, ἀναβαίνει καὶ γίνεται μεῖζον πάντων τῶν 
λαχάνων καὶ ποιεῖ κλάδους μεγάλους, ὥστε δύνασθαι ὑπὸ τὴν 
σκιὰν αὐτοῦ τὰ πετεινὰ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ κατασκηνοῦν. 


The Method of Parables: another statement, iv. 33, 34. 


Kai τοιαύταις παραβολαῖς πολλαῖς ἐλάλει αὐτοῖς τὸν λόγον, 
καθὼς ἠδύναντο ἀκούειν᾽ χωρὶς δὲ παραβολῆς οὐκ ἐλάλει αὐτοῖς, 


4 a ~ 
κατ᾽ ἰδίαν δὲ τοῖς ἰδίοις μαθηταῖς ἐπέλυεν πάντα. 


appear, still it is not doubtful, the seed 
is growing, the harvest must come soon. 
Did the hearers take the words about 
sending out the reapers at the end to 
apply to Jesus himself? It is unlikely 
that he meant them to do so. The 
waiting attitude, the certainty of the 
result for which he had laboured, that 
is the point of the comparison. Nor 
should we be too sure that in this as in 
other parables of growth Jesus meant 
to indicate the view that the Kingdom 
was to arrive gradually by development, 
rather than suddenly by the act of God. 
He always believed that the final advent 
of the Kingdom would take place by the 
act of God. The prophetic ministry 
was to prepare the way for that last 
act. But it was very near at hand; it 
would burst on the world before the 
cn had gone over the cities of 
Israel. If there was a pause before the 
final act, it was not strange; the same 
thing happened in the natural world in 
the case of the sower. 

Thus while the parable of the Sower 
tells us of the difficulties and disappoint- 
ments connected with the teaching, and 
of the hope by which the teacher was 
consoled, this one tells of his trust in 
other powers than his own to finish 
what he has begun. The evangelist no 


doubt, as Jiilicher says, would think at 
the end of the ble of the angels and 
of the return of Messiah from the skies ; 
but to Jesus himself probably this was 
no part of the lesson. When we con- 
sider this parable and what it meant at 
first, we see without difficulty why 
Jesus taught in parables. That method 
enabled him to avoid harsh contradic- 
tions of the ho cherished by his 
countrymen, and at the same time to 
insinuate into their minds his own 
spiritual views. 

Matthew's parable of the Tares and 
the Wheat is an expanded version of 
this shorter one of Mark. The follow- 
ing terms are found in both; (1) the 
man who has sowed his field; (2) his 
sleeping ; (3) the shooting of the corn 
and its procucng fruit; (4) the waiting 
till the harvest ; (5) the reaping. It is 
scarcely conceivable that Mark’s short 
piece, containing ideas which Jesus 
might himeelf entertain, is extracted 
from the longer piece of Matthew in 
which problems of church government 
appear which could scarcely be within 

esus’ own sphere of vision. 


30. This parable with its counterpart 
of the Leaven is found detached in Luke 
xiii. 18-21; and Mark also found it 
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does not know how. Of herself the earth bears fruit, first 
the green shoot, then the ear, then there is the full corn in 
the ear. 
out the sickle, because the harvest is come. 


[Matthew xii. 31, 32; Luke xiii. 18, 19.] 


And he said, How shall we compare the Kingdom of 
God, or in what parable shall we place it? We may 
compare it to ἃ grain of mustard seed, which when it is sown 
on the earth is smaller than any of the seeds that are on 
the earth, yet when it is sown it mounts up and becomes 
greater than all the herbs and puts out great branches, so 
that the birds of heaven can lodge under its shadow. 


[Matthew xii. 34, 35.] 


And in many such parables did he speak the word to 
them, as they were able to hear it; but without a parable 
he did not speak to them. And in private he gave inter- 


pretations of everything to his own disciples. 


detached, and gives it without its coun- 
terpart, with the little introduction 
(omitted by Matthew) in which Jesus 
is looking about for a simile to show 


forth the nature of the Kingdom he is 


preaching. Here we see Jesus in the 
act of & parable, and observe 
his method. A parable is a comparison ; 
instead of defining the Kingdom and 
placing it in the proper logical cate- 
gories, so as to approach the notion from 
various sides, Jesus asks to what it may 
properly be compared. What familiar 
experience provides it with a fitting 
illustration? This evidently ought to 
stand at the head of all the parables. 
It was thus that Jesus came to employ 
this method. The Kingdom could not 
be defined ; Jesus could not say in so 
many words all he thought about it; 
only by such simple comparisons could 
he declare his thought. 

In Luke the oldest form of this little 
discourse is found. What we find there 
is a story about a man (cf. Mark iv. 26) 
who selected a certain seed, a seed of 
mustard, and sowed it all alone, not, as 
usually, in a handful, in a certain spot 
in his garden.! Matthew says he sowed 


this one seed in his field, which seems 
less likely. Mark drops the story and 
says nothing about the man, but only 
about the seed itself, not improving, 
surely. All he states is that when this 
seed, which is said by an hyperbole to 
Be smaller than all the other seeds, is 
sown in the earth it grows into a sur- 
prisingly large plant, which quik 
overtops the other garden herbs that 
are growing round about it, and throws 
out branches so as to cast a broad 
shadow in which the birds may settle 
and rest. In Luke and Matthew the 
mustard plant becomes a tree and causes 
commentators to think not of the simple 
mustard, byt of another plant, one 
which no oné would think of sowing in 
his garden. The touch about the birds 
reminds us of Q.T. phraseology (cf. 
Ezek. xvii. 23, xxxi. 6), and easily lent 
itself to far-reaching thoughts of the 
Kingdom and its universal shelter. 
What Jesus originally meant by the 
very homely figure was just that a 
movement like his was not to be judged 
by its possibly humble beginning. Jesus 
confesses that his cause is to the outward 
eye a small affair. John the Baptist 


1309 Koetaveld, De Gelijken‘ssen Jesu, Ὁ. 48. This is a charming work. 
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But when the fruit allows, he immediately sends 29 
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The Storm on the Lake, iv. 35-41. 

Kai λέγει αὐτοῖς ev ἐκείνῃ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ οψίας γενομένης, Διέλθω- 
μεν εἰς τὸ πέραν. καὶ ἀφέντες τὸν ὄχλον παραλαμβάνουσιν αὐτὸν 
φ 9 ~ ’ a ~ +] 9 ~ 4 4 
ὡς ἣν ev τῷ πλοίῳ, καὶ ἄλλα πλοῖα ἦν μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ. καὶ γίνεται 
λαΐλαψν μεγάλη ἀνέμου, καὶ τὰ κύματα ἐπέβαλλεν εἰς τὸ πλοῖον, 
“ ” ’ 4 A . Ἂν ’ “ , , A 
ὥστε ἤδη γεμίζεσθαι τὸ πλοῖον. καὶ αὑτὸς ἦν ἐν τῇ πρύμνῃ ἐπὶ 

‘ , , Σ .ν;, 2A 4 ’ 
τὸ προσκεφάλαιον καθεύδων καὶ ἐγείρουσιν αὐτὸν καὶ λέγουσιν 
αὐτῷ, Διδάσκαλε, οὐ μέλει σοι ὅτι ἀπολλύμεθα; καὶ διεγερθεὶς 
ἐπετίμησεν τῷ ἀνέμῳ, καὶ εἶπεν τῇ θαλάσσῃ, Σιώπα, πεφίμωσο. 

4 > ἢ e ΝΜ A 9 4 , [4 4 4 
καὶ ἐκόπασεν ὁ ἄνεμος, καὶ ἐγένετο γαλήνη μεγάλη. καὶ εἶπεν 


with his disciples may have bulked more 
largely before the country than Jesus 
with his (cf. John iii. 30). Much larger 
than the mustard was, no doubt, that 
plant to which the system of the Phari- 
sees was likened, and which Jesus de- 
clared was to be rooted up because it 
was not planted by the heavenly Father 
(Matthew xv. 13). The view indicated 
by the ble does not stretch ambi- 
ao into the future. As in the other 
parables of growth, we have the stron 

and quiet conviction that the wor 

which is being done will last, and that 
other forces besides that of the preacher 
are nursing it and will bring it to 
maturity. What is specially claimed 
here is that the work Jesus is doing 
will soon su all that is at first 
eo likely, perhaps also that it will 
afford shelter and refreshment to many. 


33. The ‘they’ to whom he speaks 
here must be the public, as the private 
instructions are mentioned separately. 
The ‘they’ to whom he spoke vers. 
21, 24 are the disciples or teachers. 
Here, therefore, we have a loose joint 
in the narrative. Vers. 33, 34 may 
have stood originally after the parable 
of the Sower, which was spoken to the 
crowd. They repeat the statement of 
ver. 2, that he spoke to the multitudes 
in parables, and state in a sentence the 
contents of vers. 10-12, 

Two views of the parabolic 
are here placed side by side. First, we 
are told that Jesus spoke the word to 
the multitudes in parables as they were 
able to hear it; he adapted himself to 
the capacity of his hearers, and did not 
make his teaching too difficult for them. 
This ar ag that they understood him, 
even when he spoke in parables; and 
as to the nature of his parables, that 


they were not intended to conceal but 
to reveal truth, and that they served 
that purpose even without interpreta- 
tions. In the second place, we have the 
view that the outer circle was treated 
to parables while the inner got the 
interpretations. This corresponds to 
what we had before ; the parables were 
not meant to be understood by those 
who first heard them ; they were calcu- 
lated to conceal truth, and were of 
no use without the interpretation, 
which was only supplied to the inner 
circle. The writer combines these two 
views by stating them close ther, 
almost in one sentence. But this does 
not remove their essential di ment. 

Matthew xiii. 34, 35 gives the first of 
these disparate utterances, and finds 
the speaking in parables to be accord- 
ing to prophecy. He then proceeds to 
give, in place of the general statement 
about interpretations, the interpreta- 
tion of the one parable of the Tares and 
the Wheat. 


iv. 35—v. 43. We pass here into a 
new phase of Mark’s narrative. We 
have had, after the opening scenes at 
Capernaum oe 1) the stories of op- 
position suocesstully dealt with, then 
the consolidation of the cause, and then 
a sample of the teaching; all these 
elements of the narrative skilfully 
articulated together, as if the story 
were being reproduced from a diary. 
We now come to a set of pieces, still 
ee in close connection with what 
goes before, in which Jesus appears 
conspicuously great and powerful, dis- 
mayed by no dangers and triumphing 
over nature, over the demons, over 
human sickness and grief. In these 
stories we find that Mark has the 
longest narrative, and it appears much 
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[Matthew viii. 18, 23-27; Luke viii. 22-25.] 
And on that day, when evening had come on, he says 


to them, Let us cross over to the other side. 


So they 


leave the crowd and take him with them in the boat as he 
was; and there were other boats with him too. And a 
great storm of wind comes on, and the waves began to 
break into the boat, so that the boat was by this time 
filling. And he, he was in the stern asleep on the pillow; 
and they wake him and say to him, Master, is it nothing 


to you that we are sinking? 


And he roused himself and 


rebuked the wind, and said to the sea, Peace, be still!, and 


the wind fell, and there was a 


more natural to suppose that Matthew 
and Luke, finding these sections in 
Mark only and not in the collection 
they knew before, abbreviated them, 
than that Mark built up his nee 
version from those scantier ones. Θ 
shall see whether the details confirm 
this view. 


35. Mark alone givesa close connection 
at this point. Jesus is still in the boat, 
the crowd still on the shore as at ver. 1; 
even at the approach of night they have 
not gone away. Thus there is no em- 
barkation, as in Matthew and Luke; 
rather than land, to be jostled by the 
crowd, Jesus suggests that the boat be 
used as a means of escape. The disciples 
are to turn her head and row off to the 
other side. They can come back under 
cover of night. To make this little 
journey no preparations are necessary ; 
the disciples do not go ashore for pro- 
visions or cloaks, but simply move off, 
leaving! the crowd on the shore and 

ing Jesus with them. They do 
not get away alone. There are other 
boats at the beach, or on the water 
beside his, and these, when the Rabbi is 
seen to be carried off by his followers, 
are quickly pan to make the 
journey with him. This circumstance 
also the narrator distinctly remembers, 
that the boat was not alone but escorted 
by others. 

10r should we here translate: ‘sending 
away”? Cf. vi. ἐδ, where ἀπολύει is used in a 


situation precisely : » Worte 
ἀφέντες, ὁ they leave,” 


phrase to describe 
situation to another. 


great calm. And he said to 


37. Comment can add nothing to 
these verses; they tell their own story 
in the shortest and most graphic way. 
The pronoun ‘‘he,” ver. 38, is emphatic, 
and fixes attention on the contrast 
between the dangerous situation, the 
squalls whistling and the waves dash- 
ing their tops over the gunwale, and 
the demeanour of the Master. It is 
not he but the disciples who behave 
in the way to be expected in the 
circumstances. They get into a panic, 
and declare that they are sinking. He 
must be awaked, to share their terror. 
It is not kind of him, they feel, not to be 
alarmed as they are; their feelings are 
aggravated by seeing him socalm. They 

upon him, therefore.* But he is 
not affected by the panic; his waking, 
like his sleep, is quiet, and he is still 
master of himself and of the circum. 
stances. He awakes and takes in the 
situation, and speaks to the wind and 
the waves that are annoying them, 
using the words he would address to 
ἃ demon.* And after he had said these 
words, the wind fell at once, and the 
sea which had been so stormy became 
very quiet. 

. Jesus finds fault with his com- 
panions simply for being afraid. If they 
had had faith they would not have been 
afraid ; hisown demeanour shows that. 
It was in God, not in him (so Gould), 
that they ought to have faith (cf. 

8 διδάσκαλε. Matth. has κύριε, Luke ἐπιστάτα: 
Dalman, Worte Jesu, 200 agq., traces three 
to the dramalo “Rabbi,” and points out how 
κύριος ee. remains a designa δ 

3 Cf. the Greek word here and i. 25. 
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ree Ty , 3 “ : ~A 1 9. » ’ Ε . 3 
αὐτοῖς, Ti δειλοί ἐστε οὕτως; mas! οὐκ ἔχετε πίστιν; καὶ ἐφο- 
. 4 ld 
βήθησαν φόβον μέγαν, καὶ ἔλεγον. πρὸς ἀλλήλους, Tis apa οὗτός 
4 ~ 
ἐστιν, ὅτι Kai ὃ ἄνεμος καὶ ἡ θάλασσα ὑπακούει αὐτῷ ; 
The Gerasene demoniac, v. 1-20. 


Καὶ ἦλθον εἰς τὸ πέραν τῆς θαλάσσης εἰς THY χώραν τῶν 


2 Γερασηνῶν.Σ καὶ ἐξελθόντος αὐτοῦ ἐκ τοῦ πλοΐου, εὐθὺς ὑπήντησεν 


4 


5 


4. κ΄) A ’ » " ’ . ’ a A 
αὐτῷ ἐκ τῶν μνημείων ἄνθρωπος ev πνεύματι ἀκαθάρτῳ, ὃς THY 
[2 9 ~ ’ A 26 ε ὔ 9 » 9 4 
κατοίκησιν εἶχεν ev τοῖς μνήμασιν, Kal οὐδὲ ἁλύσει οὐκέτι οὐδεὶς 
907 9 4 ~ a 4 9 4 ’ , 4 4 [4 
ἐδύνατο αὐτὸν δῆσαι, διὰ τὸ αὐτὸν πολλάκις πέδαις καὶ ἁλύσεσι 
lé 4 , on . +. ee ’ 
δεδέσθαι, καὶ διεσπάσθαι ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ τὰς ἁλύσεις καὶ τὰς πέδας 
’ Α 590. OW a. ’ . 4 . 4 
συντετρίφθαι, καὶ οὐδεὶς ἴσχνεν αὐτὸν δαμάσαι καὶ διὰ παντὸς 
a 4 t “ a Ψ 
νυκτὸς καὶ ἡμέρας ἐν τοῖς μνήμασιν καὶ ἐν τοῖς ὄρεσιν ἦν 


v. 36, ix. 23, xi. 22), as he had. 
He was not afraid because he believed 
God to be taking care of him. He knew 
that no harm could happen to him with- 
out God’s leave, and that God did not 
choose that he should come to harm ; 
and this he felt so strongly and so con- 
stantly that he never thought of danger, 
even when in a amall boat on a rough 
sea. That is the lesson Jesus desired 
his followers to learn from this incident, 
and in any account of his teaching this 
lesson ought to have a place. 

41. What these men infer from the 
occurrence is, however, something very 
different. From one fear they pass to 
another, from fear of the elements to 
that of the person who had shown 
himself able to command the elements. 
The disciples, as the story » come 
to the conclusion that they do not really 
know their Master; he is a greater 
Being than they had taken him to be; 
he is more than human ; and the effect of 
this discovery on them is not to increase 
their confidence and joy in his society, 
but to throw them into a state of fear. 


There is little tendency here to mag- 
eed the disciples. They are placed 
before us as poor sailors, thrown into a 
panic by a squall, and, as superstitious 
men, ready to imagine spiritual terrors 
at small suggestion. Nor are the words 








at all softened in which Jesus rebuked 
their fears. It is in these features of 
the story that we see the original fact 
from which the whole sprang. Mark 
no doubt means to represent Jesus as 
having had power over the winds and 
waves, but that power is not claimed 
by Jesus himself; it belongs to the 
interpretation afterwards put on his 
words and demeanour. e Church 
early came to think that Jesus could 
do all things for his followers, and that 
when they had him they were safe from 
every storm (Pfleiderer, Urchristenthum, 
p. 371). 


This landing on the east side of the 
Sea of Galilee looks as if it were the 
end of the journey begun (iv. 35) at 
Jesus’ wish to go to the other side. 
But that journey was entered on in the 
evening and delayed by the storm, 
while the incidents now to be reported 
as taking place on the east shore must 
have required several hours of daylight. 
The continuity therefore is in form 
rather than substance; it belongs to 
Mark, not to the source. 


v. 1. Therearethreeformsof the name 
of the people with whom Jesus is now 
brought in contact. Matthew has 
Gadarenes, Luke in the Sinaitic ΜΒ. 
has Gergesenes. But Gadara, the capi- 


a a re er -— er 


Ἰοὕῦπω (for οὕτως Gs) WH’s reading, implies a reference to a preceding 


e, which is not to be found; and it could be formed from the reading 


ere adopted. 
3 Ταδαρηνῶν or Τεργεσηνῶν. 


πα αν 
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them, Why are you such cowards? Why do you not have 
faith?! And they were in great fear, and said to one another, 
Who then is this, that even the wind and the sea obey him? 


[Matth. viii. 28-34; Luke viii. 26-39.] 


And they came to the other side of the sea, to the country 
of the Gerasenes.*- And on his getting out of the boat, 
immediately there met him, coming from the burying place, 
& man with an unclean spirit who had taken up his abode 
in the burial vaults, and by this time no one could bind him, 
not even with a chain; since he had often been bound 
with fetters and chains, and the chains he had burst asunder 
and the fetters he had broken, and no one was able to tame 
him. And continually, both by night and by day, he was 
in the vaults and in the mountains, crying out and hacking 


tal of Peraea, is at a distance from the 
Sea of Galilee; and the Gergesenes, if 
the name is connected with a tribe of 
Girgashites (Gen. x. 16), were west of 
the Jordan. In Mark, and also in 
Luke, the reading Gerasenes is best 
supported. It cannot refer-to the town 
Gerasa on the frontier of Peraea, which 
is about 30 miles from the southern end 
of the Sea of Galilee. Modern research 
has discovered a place called Gersa or 
Kherea, on the east side of that sea 
(Badeker’s Palestine, P 371; Thomson, 
Land and the Book, ii. 35), which 
satisfies the requirementsof our passage, 
there being a steep slope from the high 
ground into the lake. 

On Jesus landing, the encounter at 
once takes place which is now nar- 
rated. Mark begins with telling us 
that a demoniac came out of the place 
of burial, which must have been situated 
near the lake, and that Jesus had an 
interview with him. (In Matthew 
there are two demoniacs). But before 
proceeding with the story, Mark has 
an elaborate description, awkwardly 
introduced and very ungrammatical in 
structure, of the state in which the 
unfortunate person had been for some 
time and now was. This is given more 
simply in Luke, whose narrative hero 
is closer to the source. Luke states 





1 Have you not yet faith ? 


that the man had given up wearing 
clothes, a fact which Mark omits to 
mention here, though he afterwards 
oer of his sitting ‘ clothed’ (ver. 15). 
This man, then, had given oF living in 
the town among men, and had taken u 
his abode instead in the place of burial, 
which we are to think of as a set of 
chambers hewn out of the rocks and 
surrounded with horizontal niches for 
the reception of the dead. Shelter 
from the elements was no doubt to be 
found in sucha place; but noone could 
have chosen to live here without doing 
violence to his natural pains, 
living in the vaults a man gave himse 
up to the spirits that haunted such 
places, and became estranged from the 
service of the living God. (Vide supra 
Excursus on demoniacs, p. 68, 69, note). 
The spirit who dwelt in him was accord- 
ingly one of a specially violent and 
misanthropical di ition. The efforte 
made by his friends to control him and 
curtail the power of his dark and evil 
demon had only made him fiercer and 
driven him more entirely into the 
demon’s power; so that by this time 
he was entirely abandoned by all men 
to his solitude and misery, and added 
by his presence to the terrors of the 
where he abode. By night as 
well as by day he was in the power of 


me a ee 


3 Gadarenes, as in Matth. ; Gergesenes, as in Luke, &.v. margin. 
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Ρ 4 ’ e 4 ὔ 
κράζων καὶ κατακόπτων ἑαντὸν λίθοις. 


THE EARLIEST GOSPEL. 


a al ‘ 9 “~ 
καὶ ἰδὼν τὸν [Ιησοῦν 


9 4 , 4 a c , “ A ’ ὯΝ 
απὸ μακρόθεν ἔδραμεν καὶ προσεκύνησεν αὐτῷ καὶ κραξας φωνῇ 

’ 4 a4 A A , 9 “-Β « on - - 4 ’ 5 
μεγάλῃ λέγει, Τί ἐμοὶ καὶ σοί, Ἰησοῦ, vie τοῦ θεοῦ τοῦ ὑψίστου; 


e a A lg t ’ 
ὁρκίζω σε τὸν θεόν, μή με ββθσανίσῃς. 
9 Ἔξελθε τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἀκάθαρτον ἐκ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου. 


ἔλεγεν γὰρ αὐτῷ, 
καὶ 


3 ᾽ 4 ’ 5 Dt Ρ 4 4 9. ® Α Ὁ “ 
ernpwra αὐτόν, Τί ὄνομα σοι; καὶ λέγει αὐτῷ, Λεγιὼν ὄνομα 

Ψ ld 9 4 ’ 9 NS 8 @ 4 
μοι, ὅτι πολλοί ἐσμεν. Kat παρεκάλει αὐτὸν πολλα ἵνα μῆ 


9 A 9 f ww ~ ’ 
αὐτὰ αποστείλῃ ἔξω τῆς χώρας. 


4 9 a 4 a“ wv 
ἣν δὲ ἐκεῖ πρὸς τῷ ὄρει 


> " , ᾿ oy, Α ’ 94 ’ 
ἀγέλη χοίρων μεγάλη βοσκομένη καὶ παρεκάλεσαν αὐτὸν λέγον- 
τες, Πέμψον ἡμᾶς εἰς τοὺς χοίρους, ἵνα εἰς αὐτοὺς εἰσέλθωμεν. 


4 9 *? 9 a 
Kat ἐπέτρεψεν αὐτοῖς. 


Α 4 (4 ‘ ὔ 4 9 Ul 
καὶ ἐξελθόντα Ta πνεύματα τὰ ἀκά- 


θαρτα εἰσῆλθον εἰς τοὺς χοίρους, καὶ ὥρμησεν ἡ ἀγέλη κατὰ τοῦ 


the dark and violent spirit ; prowlin 
about the tombs and the hill-sides, an 
terrifying the neighbours with his 
cries; and his hands were often turned 
against himself. Mark enhances the 
statements of the source, and piles up 
a complicated and rugged sentence 
worthy of the theme. 

6. The meeting was narrated in ver. 2 
and is now told again with more particu- 
lars. The man recognizes Jesus from a 
distance, and uses words identical with 
those used by ὑπο ν ἐν Kivede νν Be 
synagogue (i. 24). e Kingdom o 
and that of the demons are conflicting 

wers; and the demons shrink in terror 

rom God’s representative. Jesus’ fame 
had been di in every direction 
(i. 39, iii. 11), and the sensitive minds 
of the possessed had readily picked up 
the impression of his extraordinary 
wers. The kingdom of Satan, once 
it began to fall, fell quickly. The pos- 
sessed person ἐποίει of avoiding the 
power which he apprehends will destroy 
the spirit that dominates him, goes 
straight to Jesus, like the moth to the 
candle, does the act of respect he feels 
to be due, and then instesd of keeping 
silence, bursts out speaking in the person 
of the spirit what, if that spirit was 
to keep ite place and power, ought most 
to have been kept unspoken. (For this 
lack of discretion on the part of persons 
possessed see above, p. 72). Here as in 
the former passage, the phrase Bon of 
God has no metaphysical import. To 
the demons Jesus is a son of God in the 
sense that he is a Being representin 
God, and ap to be sent by 
to bring their power to an end. The 
torture apprehended by the demon and 


which Jesus is entreated to spare him 
is either the torture of leaving his human 
victim, an operation always attended in 
the Gospel by painful convulsions, or 
the torture which awaits all demons 
when the hour of their reckoning comes 
and they are committed to their final 
place of durance. The demon speaking 
through the man beseeches Jesus in the 
strongest way to spare him the torture, 
which is already beginning, for Jesus 
has at once begun the work of expulsion 
and is ordering the spirit to come out. 
The man who 80 entirely identifies him- 
self with the spirit and has lost his own 
proper volition and personality, is to be 
set free from that tyranny. 

This conversation is described in im- 
perfects, and we are to suppose that it 
went on for sometime. Jesus proceeds 
in a skilful way, drawing off the mind 
of the patient from the main point of 
attack, so as not to add to hisexcitement, 
and addressing him on an indifferent 
subject, so as to soothe him and make 
him feel that he is treated as a sane and 
intelligent being. Accustomed to be 
dealt with as a monster and laughed at 
and thwarted by those who ventured to 
speak to him at all, he becomes tractable 
at the touch of kindness and enters into 
conversation. The question ‘What is 
your name?’ was addressed of course to 
the man in his own proper person. But 
he has lost the habit of speaking in his 
own person, and replies in the name of 
the demon. Legion is the demon’s 
name; in Aramaic the word can stand 
either for the body of men composing 
the legion or for the officer commanding 
it (Arnold Meyer, p. 49). As the demon 
speaks of himself in the singular, the 
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himself with stones. And he saw Jesus from a distance and 
ran and made a salaam to him and uttered a loud cry, saying, 
What business have you with me, Jesus, you son of the most 


high God? 


I adjure you by God do not torment me. 


he was saying to him, Come out of the man, you unclean spirit. 


And he questioned him, What is your name? 


And he 


says to him, Legion is my name, for we are many. And 
he entreated him again and again not to send them out of the 


country. 


Now there was there, on the mountain side, a large 


herd of swine feeding. And they besought him, saying, Send 
us into the swine; let us enter into them. And he allowed 
them. And the unclean spirits went out and entered into the 
swine, and the herd rushed down the steep into the sea, about 


latter will be the meaning. The man 
feels himself possessed by one great 
demon who has a regiment of minor 
ones attending him, and in their 
name. By this time it is clear that 
Jesus is to have his way with the demons, 
and the man, having acted so ες ἕω 
their instrument, does so to the 
moment, and takes to negotiating about 
the quarters they are to take up on 
leaving him. First he asks that they 
may not be sent out of the country. 
The point of this request may be that 
the man is not quite emancipated yet 
from the spirits, and does not want them 
sent so far away that they cannot come 
back to him (on the return of spirite to 
a person from whom they have been 
expelled, see Matth. xii. 43 sg.). Other 
explanations are that the demons had a 
natural liking for the tombs, which 
(though they were not the spirits of 

ead persons) were a suitable haunt for 
them, or that they feared to be sent 
into the desert, or to be remitted to the 
αἱ ἐν (so 1.1κ6).} 

1. The spirits must have an organism 
to inhabit if they are to remain in the 
upper order of things and not be rele- 
gated tolimbo. But the organism need 
not necessarily be human. To the dis- 
ordered fancy of their victim, filled with 
low superstition and yet with some 

IN Philot Sacra, p. 22 ag., ts 
ἐν γυ-- Stier Sort Pe 3 or, suepest 
stands for the Aramaic XDW1N), “to the border,” 
which was easily confused with XDIIN?, “to 
the depths,” as in Luke. Cf. Dalman, Worte 
Jesu, Ὁ. 58. 

2Matth. says “not far off,” Mark ‘‘on the 
mountain .” For an explanation of this 


method in his frenzy, it appeared that 
the regiment of demons for whom quar- 
ters had to be found mint very properly 
be accommodated in the herd of swine 
which was feeding within sight.? That 
will give them a pied-d-terre in the 
neighbourhood ; if they go there, he will 
not be separated from them as if they 
had gone out of the country. Perhaps 
it also occurred to him as it certainly has 
occurred tomany commentators, that the 
swine and the demons were a good match 
for each other, that unclean spirite might 
be content with unclean animals to 
dwell in. He at any rate is now to lose 
their one Under Jesus’ kindly 
treatment he has brought himself to that 
point, and by humouring his last sug- 

estion, the suggestion rather of his 
ower disordered, than of his better, self, 
Jesus gets the change accomplished 
which he has been aiming at in the 
man’s state. Let them go to the swine 
by all means, he says, and so the man 
is quit of them. 

13. The story however, does not end 
here. The demons are not fortunate in 
their new quarters, and if the man’s aim 
in suggesting what he did, was to keep 
them in the neighbourhood, he was dis- 
appointed in this, and was separated 
from his demons more completely than 
he had expected. The only point in the 


difference in the tradition from the similarity 
of two (Syriac) words, see Nestle, Philol. Sac. 
p. 28, and cf. an, Worte Jesu, Ὁ. 52, who 
accounts ioe hab difference ik ὁ different 
eography e evangelista, the scene being 
Mark at the lakeside, where the hill was a 
hand, in Matthew in the Gadarene country, 
further inland. 


For 
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fon 9 a ἰ e o A 9 ’ 4 ΄Ν 
κρημνοῦ εἰς τὴν θάλασσαν, ὡς δισχίλιοι, καὶ ἐπνίγοντο ἐν τῇ 
a 4 
14 θαλασσῃσ καὶ οἱ Booxovres αὐτοὺς ἔφυγον καὶ ἀπήγγειλαν 
4 4 . 9 . 9 *. 4 19 - po) 4 
eis τὴν πόλιν καὶ εἰς τοὺς ἀγρούς καὶ ἦλθον ἰδεῖν τί ἐστιν TO 
o A 4 9 ~ a “~ 4 
15 γεγονός. καὶ ἔρχονται πρὸς Tov Ἰησοῦν, καὶ θεωροῦσιν τὸν 
4 4 “A 4 
δαιμονιξζόμενον καθήμενον, ἱματισμένον καὶ σωφρονοῦντα, τὸν ἐσχη- 
[4 4 ~ 4 ΡΞ 
16 κότα τὸν λεγιῶνα, καὶ ἐφοβήθησαν. καὶ διηγήσαντο αὐτοῖς οἱ 
, “~ 9. “ ? 
ἰδόντες πῶς ἐγένετο τῷ δαιμονιζομένῳ καὶ περὶ τῶν χοίρων. 
a ‘ a , ΄- tT “- 
17 καὶ ἤρξαντο παρακαλεῖν αὐτὸν ἀπελθεῖν ἀπὸ τῶν ὁρίων αὐτῶν. 
4 ~ 4 a , A 
18 καὶ ἀμβαίνοντος αὐτοῦ εἰς τὸ πλοῖον, παρεκάλει αὐτὸν ὁ 
Α @ - 4 ζω 4 9 
19 δαιμονισθεὶς ἵνα μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ 7. καὶ οὐκ ἀφῆκεν αὐτόν, ἀλλὰ 
x ΄- ΡῚ - 6 4 4 tA A 
λέγει aurw, Ὕπαγε εἰς τὸν οἶκόν σον πρὸς τοὺς σούς, καὶ 
4 ’ a [2 Α 4 
ἀπάγγειλον αὐτοῖς ὅσα ὁ κύριός σοι πεποίηκεν καὶ ἠλέησέν σε. 
A 9 ~ Ἶ A Ν 4 9 ~ Ψ 
20 καὶ ἀπῆλθεν καὶ ἤρξατο κηρύσσειν ev τῇ Δεκαπόλει ὅσα 
4 9 τῶν 9 A 
ἐποίησεν αὐτῷ ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς, καὶ πάντες ἐθαύμαζον. 


; ao The raising of Jairus’ daughter, Part 1., v. 21-24. 


4 “"» “"3-ὠ ~ a 

21 Kat διαπεράσαντος τοῦ Ἰησοῦ ev τῷ πλοίῳ πάλιν εἰς TO 
, 1 ‘vOn dvr Niece noes \ Se OaX 

πέραν, συνήχθη ὄχλος πολὺς ἐπ᾽ αὐτόν, καὶ iv παρὰ τὴν θάλασσαν. 


story that needs to be explained is what 
it was that caused the rush of the swine 
into the water. If the man believed the 
demons were going in that direction, he 
would himself move in that direction, 
in the last paroxysm of the expulsion ; 
and this may help to explam what 
happened. at the swine perished 
was a matter no Jew could pretend to 
regret ; and we are left to infer that the 
demons, so quickly deprived of their new 
lodging, found their career on earth at 
an end, and had to go out of the country, 
toa distance which precluded all danger 
that they should return to their old 
victim. 

14. The herd isa common one, each farm 
or house having property in it; and the 
loss is a public catastrophe. On hearing 
of it the people naturally hurry to the 
spot, to save perhaps what can still be 
saved, and at any rate to make sure of 
all the circumstances. They may have 

one first to look after their property, 
ut the writer does not dwell on this; 
he only tells us what bears on the story 
of the demoniac. First, we are told 


what the people saw on coming from 
their houses to where Jesus was. They 
saw the demoniac sitting, not rag 
about nor shouting nor excited an 

defiant as they had been used to see him, 
but quiet and at rest. They saw him 
clothed (Mark only tells us now that 
he had given up the use of clothing), 
which was a t change, and in his 
right mind. He would answer a question 
naturally, like any other person. At 
seeing this, weare told, they wereafraid ; 
like the disciples in the boat they sus- 
pected themselves to be in the presence 
of a superior Being, who might have 
some strong spirit at his command. 
That is what they saw ; and then those 
who had been present, natives who had 
been voy near the landing place and 
had watched what occurred (Mark had 
not mentioned them before), have to tell 
their story of what they had seen and 
what they had inferred from it. They 
had seen the demoniac, at first loud and 
violent as usual, gradually calm down 
under Jesus’ treatment of him, till he 
entered into conversation with him. 


lels τὸ πέραν πάλιν. 
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two thousand of them, and were drowned in the 868. 
And the herdsmen who had charge of them fled and carried 
the news to the town and to the farms; and the people came 
to see what had happened. And they come to Jesus and 
behold the man who was possessed sitting clothed and in his 
sober senses, the man who had “ Legion,” and they were afraid. 
And those who had seen it told them how things had gone 
with the man who was possessed, and about the swine. 
And they began to entreat him to depart out of their territory. 
And as he was embarking in the boat the man who had 
been possessed entreated him that he might be with him. 
But Jesus did not allow him to come but said to him, Go 
home to your own people and tell them all that the Lord has 
done for you and what mercy he has showed you. And 
he went away and began to proclaim in Decapolis all that 
Jesus had done for him, and every one wondered. 


[Matth. ix. 18, 19; Luke viii. 40-42.] 


And when Jesus had crossed over in the boat to the 
other side again,’ a great multitude came together to him, 


Then they had seen him plying Jesus 
with earnest and repeated entreaty on 
behalf of his demons, and had seen him 
point to the swine and make movements 
of:his body towards them as if he himself 
were going to get into them. Then 
they could tell of the moment when the 
man seemed to get rid of his demons, 
perhaps with some last violent move- 
ments in the direction of the swine; and 
how at that moment the swine took 
fright and rushed down the steep bank 
never halting till they were immersed 
and drowned, one and all. 
17. This community asked Jesus to 
Ὁ away, probably because they credited 
im with mysterious powers and feared 
his further use of them. We read 
before that. ‘they were afraid.’ It is 
not said that they bore him illwill for 
the material loss they had just suffered ; 
but the narrative here is of the briefest. 
18. Jesus of course has to comply with 
the request of the people, and moves to 
the boat. His journey over this new 
land has not been a long one and he 
leaves it under constraint. If the 


journey is given by Mark as an example 
of a mission on foreign soil, in which 
the disciples gained experience (so 
Weiss), it was an unsuccessful mission, 
and Jesus meets with a rebuff such as 
has not happened to him before. But the 
concluding incident of the story rather 
suggests a different point—the Gospel 
is preached on the foreign soil; the 
cured demoniac becomes the first mis- 
sionary (so Volkmar). 

But there is no need to look for such 
artificial points of view. The closing 
incident of the story like ite earlier 
incidents, is psychologically true and 
speaks for itself. At the last moment 
when Jesus, ungraciously dismissed 
from the district, is entering his boat, the 
former demoniac comes forward and 
asks to be allowed to come with him and 
to become indeed his stated follower 
(cf. the phrase iii. 14). No wonder he 
should feel such strong attachment to 
one by whose firmness, wisdom, and 
kindness he has become what he now 
is. But Jesus has different views for 
him and prescribes for him a life in his 


1Qr, to the other side, again a great. ... 
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4 ὍΝ ~ 4 o 9 » ᾽ ‘ 4 904 
Kat ἔρχεται εἷς τῶν ἀρχισυναγώγων ὀνόματι Ἴάειρος, Kat ἰδὼν 
4 4 ~ 5 
αὐτὸν πίπτει πρὸς τοὺς πόδας αὐτοῦ καὶ παρεκάλειϊ αὐτὸν 
a 4 ’ ’ ΝΜ @ 4 
πολλὰ λέγων ὅτι To θυγατριόν pov ἐσχάτως ἔχει, ἵνα ἐλθὼν 
4 “ 4 a 4 7” C4 on Α , 4 4 ~ 
ἐπιθῆς τὰς χεῖρας αὐτῇ, ἵνα σωθῃῇ καὶ ζήσῃ. καὶ ἀπῆλθεν 
? 9 ΄- A 9 é 5... ὧν » 4 a 4 
μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ. καὶ ἠκολούθει αὐτῷ ὄχλος πολύς, καὶ cuveOrA Boy 
αὑτόν. 


The woman with an issue, v. 25-34. 


4 4 PN ’ er ef , Ν a ‘ 
Καὶ γυνὴ ovca ev ῥύσει αἵματος δώδεκα ἔτη, καὶ πολλὰ 
ζΚν 4 ~ ~ 4 ‘ om 
παθοῦσα ὑπο πολλῶν ἰατρῶν καὶ δαπανήσασα τὰ wap αὐτῆς 
4 ~ 9 4 “- ~ 
πάντα Kat μηδὲν ὠφεληθεῖσα ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον εἰς TO χεῖρον ἐλθοῦσα, 
4 , 4 a ~ 3 ΄΄- “-- ? ΄ἉΝ » » 
ἀκούσασα τὰ περὶ τοῦ Ἰησοῦ, ἐλθοῦσα ἐν te ὄχλῳ ὄπισθεν 
“ ., NY Ψ 8 
ἥψατο τοῦ ἱματίου αὐτοῦ ἔλεγεν yap ὅτι "Kay ἅψωμαι κἂν 
~ ~ a IMs a 
τῶν ἱματίων αὐτοῦ, σωθήσομαι. καὶ εὐθὺς ἐξηράνθη ἡ πηγὴ 
~ “~ 4 o @ ww 4 ‘ ~ 
TOU αἵματος αὐτῆς, Kal ἔγνω τῷ σώματι ὅτι ἴαται ἀπὸ τῆς 


own home among the members of his 
family, and the task of Erescne there 
the greatness and goodness of God 
most High. To remember and pro- 
claim what God Almighty has done for 
him, will best preserve him from falling 
back under the power of demons. The 
man, left behind, fulfils the Master’s 
commands, but not as they were given. 
He does give himself to proclaiming 
the change that has come over him. 
But he does not make his own home 
the scene of his message, as Jesus pre- 
scribed ; he proclaims it far and wide in 
Decapolis, the Ten-town-land, E. of 
the of Galilee. And he ascribes 
his cure to Jesus himself, not as Jesus 
had told him to God Almighty. He 
had not learned Jesus’ teaching in this 
respect ; but neither had the immediate 
disciples done so (cf. iv. 40, 41). 


21. This reads, whichever reading is 
adopted, as if the scene of the ‘‘ crowd 
by the lakeside,” repeated itself the 
moment Jesus returned across the 
water, and as if Jairus came on the 
scene immediately after. But it may 
be only Mark’s way of connecting two 
pieces of narrative together. en 
we try to arrange this part of the story 
in the succeasion of day and night, we 
find there is little cohesion in it. 


The following narrative is not strict] 
consecutive with the foregoing; a 
that can be said is that it belongs 
to the period of the crowds at Caper- 
naum, which also furnished the occasion 
of the voyage just described. 

In Luke (viii. 40) the multitude is 
drawn up on the shore when Jesus 
returns, ‘‘for they were all expecting 
him,” whether they had stayed there 
all night since his departure, or had 
received a signal that his boat was seen 
returning. Matthew (ix. 1) drops this 
connection entirely. 

The two narratives which follow 
were tacked together when Mark got 
them ; there is no essential connection 
between them. Together they furnish 
@ picture of the incessant and trium- 
phant activity of Jesus, and of the 
variety of the claims which were made 
on him. He cannot go through the 
street to do a work that is asked of 
him, without being compelled to do 
another on the road. 

Those who have resorted to Jesus for 
help have till now been of the humbler 
sort, of the class which is moved by 
sensations and collects in crowds. A 
man of rank and dignity now comes 
on the scene bearing a petition to be 
laid at the Master’s feet. Jairus is of 
the number of the synagogue-rulers, #.e. 


λ παρακαλεῖ. 
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and he was by the sea.) And there comes one of the 22 


synagogue-rulers, Jairus by name, and on seeing him falls 
down at his feet, and besought! him with many words, 
saying, My little daughter is in extremities; will you not 
come and lay your hands on her that she may recover and 
live. And he set out with him. And a great multitude 
went with him, and they pressed upon him on every side. 


[Matthew ix. 20-22; Luke viii. 43-48.] 


And ἃ woman who had a hemorrhage for twelve years 
past, and had suffered a great deal at the hands of many 
physicians, and had expended her whole means and got no 
benefit from it all but rather had grown worse, having 
heard about Jesus, came up behind in the crowd and touched 
his robe; for she said, If I could touch, were it but his 
clothes, I shall recover. And immediately the hemorrhage 
dried up, and she knew in her body that she was cured of her 


of the dignitaries who arranged the 
service and kept order in the meetings ; 
in what synagogue he officiates there is 
no need to tell; Capernaum would 
have a number of different congrega- 
tions (Schiirer, Chap. 27, Div. 11. vol. 
ii. p. 68 sqg.). But if Jairus is a proud 
man on the Sabbath in the synagogue, 
he puts his pride away on this occasion, 
even falling at the feet of the Rabbi in 
a public place and plying him with 
entreaties which the bystanders can 
hear. He is in one of those situations 
which cause even an official to forget 
his dignity and to express himself in 
the direct language of the heart. His 
little daughter (a diminutive of affec- 
tion, ef. ver. 42; but Mark is fond of 
diminutives, πλοιάριον, iii. 9, κυνάριον, 
vii. 28, ἰχθύδιον, viii. 7, etc.) is in the 
last stage of an illness, which is not 
named; but the ruler thinks that if 
Jesus will ry oe wee case, 
employing the met of laying on 
of hand (ese on i. 41, vi. 5), aha diay 

et recover ; and he urges and entreats 
him to do so, not desisting from his 
urgency till Jesus consents to go. 
Nothing is said in this instance of 
Jesus’ unwillingness to attempt what is 
required of him ; he did not consent at 


once, and what explanations the father 
added to his entreaties we are not told. 
No wonder that the scene has been 
eagerly witnessed by a crowd, and that 
they accompany Jesus and press round 
him on the street as he goes to the 
rar house, to see what will come 
of it. 

In Matthew the girl is said by her 
father to be dead ; in Luke he has left 
her dying. 


25. The story now senate τὸ pre- 
served inamuchsimpler formin Matthew 
(ix. 20-22), where there is no mention 
of the crowd, nor of Jesus’ enquiry who 
had touched him, and feeling that his 
virtue had gone out, nor of the dis- 
cussion with the disciples, nor of the 
confeasion of the woman. Mark’s 
elaborations are adopted with some 
modification by Luke. 

Jesus is in the middle of a crowd, 
who are escorting him to see a new 
proof of his power, when this woman, 
type for all ages of the sensitiveneas 
and the eager faith of womanhood, 
comes up behind him. An elaborate 
description, matching that of the Gera- 
sene demoniac (ver. 3-5) in its cumbrous 
accumulation of circumstances in one 


1 beseeches. 


23 


24 


28 
29 
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, . , fs e 3 “- γ A 4 e ” 4 3 4 ~ 
30 μαστιγος. καὶ εὐθὺς ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς ἐπιγνοὺς ev ἑαυτῷ τὴν ἐξ αὐτοῦ 
δύναμιν ἐξελθοῦσαν, ἐπιστραφεὶς ἐν τῷ ὄχλῳ ἔλεγεν, Τίς μον 
Ci A ¢ , ‘ ‘ 29 A ¢ . 29 a ’ 
31 ἥψατο τῶν ἱματίων ; καὶ ἔλεγον αὐτῷ οἱ μαθηταὶ αὑτοῦ, Βλέπεις 
A 
32 Tov ὄχλον auvOAiBovra σε, καὶ λέγεις, Tis μου ἥψατο; καὶ 
a ~ ~ 4 a 
33 περιεβλέπετο ἰδεῖν τῆν τοῦτο ποιήσασαν. ἡ δὲ γυνὴ φοβηθεῖσα 
a a ~ 9 ~ 
καὶ τρέμουσα, εἰδυῖα ὃ γέγονεν αὐτῇ, ἦλθεν καὶ προσέπεσεν αὐτῷ 
Σ ef. 7 A κ < νὰ ἡ Σ δὲ εἶ le, , 2 
34 καὶ εἶπεν αὐτῷ πάσαν τὴν ἀλήθειαν. ὁ de εἶπεν αὑτῇ, Θύγατερ, 
ἡ πίστις σον σέσωκέν ce’ ὕπαγε εἰς εἰρήνην καὶ ἴσθι ὑγιὴς ἀπὸ 
“- , 
τῆς μαστιγός σου. 


Raising of Jairus’ daughter, Part 11., v. 35-43. 


Ψ 4 ~ “~ wv 9 Q “" 4 ’ 
35 Ἔστι αὑτοῦ λαλοῦντος ἔρχονται ἀπὸ τοῦ ἀρχισυναγώγον 
o a 
λέγοντες ὅτι Ἣ θυγάτηρ cov ἀπέθανεν τί ἔτι σκύλλεις τὸν 
36 διδάσκαλον; ὁ δὲ Ἰησοῦς παρακούσας τὸν λόγον λαλούμενον 
4 ἰδὲ 4 ᾽’ a a [4 ld N 9 
37 λέγει τῷ ἀρχισυναγώγῳ, Μὴ φοβοῦ, μόνον πίστευε. καὶ οὐκ 
9 κε 4.7 ? 9 ~ “~ " 9 A 4 4 4 
ἀφῆκεν οὐδένα μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ συνακολουθῆσαϊ εἰ μὴ τὸν Πέτρον καὶ 


sentence, places her history and her 
views on this occasion before us. It 
is not mentioned that her complaint 
makes her ritually unclean; yet 
that no doubt would add to her distress. 
She has come through a great deal of 
suffering, and has seen her fortune 
melt away in the attempt to find relief, 
80 that she is now deprived of hope and 
comfort. But she has heard about 
Jesus, and has come to the conclusion, 
like the leper, and the synagogue-ruler, 
that he could help her. She slinrés the 
belief entertained as we saw by many 
(see 11]. 10), that his touch is sovereign. 
It need not be the touch of his hand 
(‘‘lay thy hands upon her and she shall 
recover’’), and perhaps what she re- 
uires can be obtained without his 
nowing about it. Only to touch his 
clothes, she thinks, will serve her 
purpose And so she sli 
im in the crowd, where she will never 
be observed, but can slip away again 
at once when sire has stolen the cure 
she thinks within her reach. In 
Matthew and Luke it is his fringe or 
tassel that she touches, believing the 
virtue to be present to the very ex- 
tremities of his garment. 
30. None of the evangelists represents 


1 δι᾽ ὃ πεποιήκει λάθρᾳ. 


up behind’ 


3 Ovydrnp. 


Jesus as having consciously done any- 
thing. for the cure of this woman. 

the simplest narrative (Matthew) he 
tells her that her faith has cured her, 
and no other agency is spoken of. In 
Mark also the words as to her faith are 
given, but another account of the cure 
is worked into the story. Jesus himeelf 
is made to share the belief of this 
woman and of others, that to touch 
him was a remedy. In ver. 30 we are 
given to understand that Jesus had, 
and knew he had, a power going out 


from his person apart from any exercise 
of his will, and that he recogni on 
this occasion that a draft been 


made on that power, and that it had 
gone out. This belief provides the 
motive of the rest of the scene, in which 
enquiry is made for the ag who has 
obtained the benefit of Jesus’ power 
without applying to him for it. On 
his turning round to enquire who had 
touched him the disciples are ready 
with the answer that there are | ig oo 
touching him all round. They do not 
know that there is any sick person in 
question, and apparently they do not 
understand about the special virtue of 
his touch; they do not yet know that 
the Saviour may be touched in various 


3 ἀκούσας. 
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complaint. And immediately Jesus, perceiving in himself that 
the power proceeding from him had gone forth, turned round 
in the crowd and said, Who touched my clothes? And 
his disciples said to him, You see the crowd pressing on you 
all round, and do you say, ‘Who touched me?’ And he 
looked round to see her who had done it. But the woman, 
afraid and trembling, knowing what had happened to her, 
came and fell down before him and told him all the truth. 
And he said to her, Daughter, your faith has wrought 
your cure; depart in peace, and be free from your complaint. 


[Matthew ix. 23-26; Luke vi. 49-56.] 


While he is yet speaking people come from the synagogue- 
ruler’s house saying, Your daughter is dead; why do you 
trouble the Master any further? But Jesus heard? what 
they said, and says to the synagogue-ruler, Do not be afraid, 
only believe. And he allowed no one to go with him 


ways and to various issues, (In Luke that her faith has led her to the true 
their foolish reply is somewhat im- agency of cure. And then she is bidden 
proved). Nor does the woman answer to depart with his blessing, and to 
to his spoken enquiry. But when he _ remain in good health for the future. 
looks round to satisfy himself who it 

was of those about him that had drawn 35. Jairus’ family have been aware of 
on his unconscious aid, she can no _hisintention toapply toJesus; while the 
longer withdraw from him. Her state child was only in extremities he might 
of mind is described with the touches be able to help. But after the ruler 
Mark loves to give. She is afraid and left the house a change had taken place 
trembling, whether at finding her _ in her state; they see that she is dead, 
attempt at privacy defeated and many areconvinced that Jesus cannot possibly 
eyes falling upon her, or because she now do anything, and send a message 
has just come in contact with a supra- to prevent him from coum But 
human power and now confronts ita Jesus is not to be turned back from an 
owner. She has no doubt that she is errand of mercy on which he has set 
the person sought for, since she has out; he will not disappoint the hopes 
touched Jesus to such good effect, and which have been fixed on him. If we 
so she throws herself on the ground knew what the malady in question was, 
at his feet and tells all she had striven and what the ruler told Jesus about 
to conceal. The words addressed to the case, we should be better able to 
her by Jesus do not carry her cure judge of this point of the story. At 
with them, asin Matthew they possibly any rate Jesus encourages the ruler not 
are understood to do; the cure is tod ir, but to have faith in God 
already effected. ‘‘ Daughter” he that is not lost. Fear and belief 
names her, as he named the ytic are exclusive of each other here as at 
‘‘child” (ii. δ), and assures her that iv. 40. One should always, Jesus holds, 
her faith has cured her, which in x. 52 believe that God is present and is 
is apparently to be taken literally, but ordering all things for good; then no 
after the words about the power issuing danger or ill-tidings will be able to 
from Jesus (v. 30) can only mean here terrify. It is not therefore in reliance 


1 on account of what she had done secretly. 2Qr, paid no attention to. 
I 
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Ἰάκωβον καὶ Ἰωάννην τὸν ἀδελφὸν ᾿Ιακώβον. 


THE EARLIEST GOSPEL. 


, » 4 
καὶ ἔρχονται εἰς 


4 a ~ 9 ᾽ 4 a ͵ 4 ’ 
τὸν οἶκον τοῦ ἀρχισυναγώγον, καὶ θεωρεῖ θόρυβον καὶ κλαίοντας 
’ ᾿͵ 4 A ’ 2 a ’ 
καὶ ἀλαλάζοντας woAAa’ καὶ εἰσελθὼν λέγει αὐτοῖς, Ti θορυ- 
a 4 [2 4 [ 4 ’ 9 ‘ é 
βεῖσθε καὶ κλαίετε; τὸ παιδίον οὐκ ἀπέθανεν ἀλλὰ καθεύδει. 
4 ’ 4 ~ 4 4 4 9 4 ἢ) [2 
καὶ κατεγέλων αὐτοῦ. αὐτὸς δὲ ἐκβαλὼν πᾶαντας παραλαμβάνει 
4 ἴον , 4 a ’ A A 3 9 ~ A 
τὸν πατέρα τοῦ παιδίου καὶ THY μητέρα καὶ TOUS μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ, καὶ 
0“ Φ ‘ ? 4 A A ~ 
εἰσπορεύεται ὅπου ἣν TO παιδίον. Kat κρατήσας τῆς χειρὸς τοῦ 
, 4 4 A bd) ’ vw ? id ‘ 
παιδίον λέγει αὐτῇ, Ταλιθὰ κούμ, 6 ἐστιν μεθερμηνευόμενον, To 


, A ᾽ Ww 
κορασιον, σοί λέγω, ἔγειρε. 


4. (94 2 » a ’ 4 
Καί εὐθὺς αμνεσΤ TO KOpacioyv Kat 


ee ‘ ς. αὶ , 4. ν4) 248 ἢ ’ 

wepiemare’ ἣν yap ἐτῶν δώδεκα. καὶ ἐξέστησαν εὐθὺς exotrace 
4 9 a ‘ Ψ 4Ἁ a “~ 

μεγάλῃ. Kal διεστείλατο αὑτοῖς πολλὰ ἵνα μηδεὶς yvoi τοῦτο, 


καὶ εἶπεν δοθῆναι αὐτῇ φαγεῖν. 


on any extraordinary power of his own, 
but in reliance on God’s goodness and 
power, that he ΕΣ with the ruler 
to his house. t is to take place, 
however, when he gets there, is not to 
be public; not even all of his twelve 
immediate followers are to go with 
him; at this point the others are dis- 
missed, only Peter, James, and John, 
designated here, as formerly, as brother 
of James, are allowed to go on. This 
inner circle of disciples appears here for 
the first time. The crowd which was 
following is apparently dismissed on 
the street, and made to come no 
farther. In Luke, however, it is only 
on arriving at Jairus’ house that Jesus 
forbids the crowd to follow him 
farther. 

38. In Eastern countries the cere- 
monies following a death are entered on 
and carried through without loss of time. 
In this case the mourners must have 
been summoned with extreme rapidity, 
for when Jesus arrives at the house 
just after the e had come that 
the child was dead they are already at 
their task. On approaching the door 
it is at once seen that the mourning is 

oing on. There is a tumult about the 

oor, and the ululation within is 
heard on the street. Jesus, however, 
strong in the conviction that God can 
help and that it is wrong to despair, 
goes boldly in, and before having seen 
the child declares at once that mourning 
and weeping are out of place, because 
she is not dead but sleeping. The 
words are understood by those present 
in their natural sense, and not of 
death as a sleep. Jesus is declaring, 
they think, that death has not taken 


place; death has not taken place 
when the mourning is already going 
on ! 

40. Jesus, however, is not to be trifled 
with, and in spite of their ridiculing 
his assertion about the child, he takes 
the strong hand with them and brings 
the mourning to a close, turning the 
mourners out of the house. Whatever 
the idea was with which he supported 
the courage of the father and came on 
to the house in the face of the message 
to the contrary, he is determined to 
act on his own conviction, and at once 
does so. The house being quiet, so 
that God’s presence and help can be 
realized once more, he steps at once to 
the inner room where the patient is, 
taking with him only those who are 
in full sympathy with him. No one 
is to be eng who is not deeply con- 
cerned about the issue, no one who has 
not faith in God’s power. The modus 
operands is that which we have had 
before in the case of Peter's wife’s 
mother and of the paralytic (i. 31, iii. δ). 
He takes the patient by the hand, and 
calls on her to make an effort. She at 
once responds to the summons, and, in 
fact, does much more than she is told : 
she not only sits up in bed, but stands 
on her feet and walks about. She was 
not quite a child, we are told, in ex- 
planation, partly, perhaps, of this and 
partly of the father’s phrase, ver. 23; 
she was a girl of twelve, though from 
the father’s speaking of “my little 
daughter,” when he applied to Jesus 
about her, one might not have under- 
stood her to be so old. 

The surprise of those present at 
seeing this great work is spoken of 
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but Peter, and James, and John, James’ brother. And they 
come to the synagogue-ruler’s house; and he beholds a tumult, 
and people making a great weeping and lamentation. And 
on entering he says to them, Why this tumult and crying? 
The child is not dead but sleeping. And they derided him. 
But he put. them all out, and then taking with him the 
father of the child and the mother and his own followers, he 
goes in where the child was. And taking the child by the 
hand he says to her TALITHA CUM, which may be translated, 
Damsel, I tell you, rise. And immediately the damsel got 
up and walked, for she was about twelve years old. And 
they were seized at once with the greatest amazement. 
And he gave many injunctions that no one should know of it, 


and he told them to supply her with food. 


in the very strongest phrases. They 
‘* were out of themselves with amaze- 
ment,” one might translate the words. 
They had all taken the view that it wasa 
case for mourning; Jesus alone had held 
that God’s help was still to be looked 
for. But he does not want to be spoken 
of as one who is able to raise the dead; 
the pope in the house, who regarded 
the child as dead, may say this about 
him if they are not specially warned ; 
and so, in pursuance of his policy of 
silence, Jesus enjoins that this work of 
sh! is not to be spoken of. What 

e told them to say to those waitin 
to learn the issue of his visit, an 
to friends who saw the child livin 
after having been told that she h 
died, we do not hear. Before leaving 
the house he says something about her 
being fed, giving, perhaps, some direc- 
tions as to her diet, as a wise physician 
should. 

This story as Mark tells it is am- 
biguous ; it is im ible to determine 
whether the case is one of real or only 
of apparent death. Jesus acts through- 
out as if the child were not dead; it is 
on that view that he consents to go with 
the ruler to his house, and he persists 
in that view when the message arrives 
that she is dead, exhorting the ruler 
not to give up hope but still trust in 
God. (In Luke, whose account here 


to the resurrection of 
the dead, where it is pointed out that the signs 


sy with Mark’s, the words are 
added, ‘and she will recover,’ imply- 
ing that death has not taken place). 
Had he believed death to have taken 
ae he must have expressed himself 
ifferently (cf. John xi. 21-23). At 
the house he still holds to the view 
that the child is not dead but sleeping, 
which the mourners understand liter- 
ally; and he treate her as a living 

rson, calling on her to make an effort 
or her own recovery. If Mark’s account 
stood alone, there could be little doubt 
as to the purport of the story. Here 
the child 1s not really but only appar- 
ently dead; her oar has not departed 
definitely, but only fora time. It is in 
Matthew that the case is treated from 
the first as one of real death. Jesus is 
told by the ruler that his daughter is 
dead, and undertakes the task of restor- 
ing to life a person who has died and is 
beyond all human care. In Matthew, 
accordingly, the words ‘not dead but 
sleeping’ have another significance, 
and express the Christian view of 
death, that it is not a final state but 
a transition, like sleep, from which 
there is an awakening at the call of 
the onc) We see, as n ileaalieae 
says, how the sto ws in the reports 
wn have of it, sat we can also infer 
something as to its growth at an earlier 


stage. 


of the occurrence of death were not so well 
known in N.T. times as they are now, ao that 

kes were more Bapoe. Times, 
xil. (Mar. 1901),°p. 256. 
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Jesus at Nazareth, vi. 1-6a. 


\ 2 fla 9 a , » 9 4 , 9 ~ a 
Kai ἐξῆλθεν ἐκεῖθεν καὶ ἔρχεται εἰς τὴν πατρίδα αὐτοῦ, καὶ 
4 κι “ A 9 a“ Α , 
ἀκολουθοῦσιν αὐτῷ οἱ μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ. καὶ γενομένου σαββάτον 
» ’ ’ a -- 4 el 1. 9 9 
ἤρξατο διδάσκειν ἐν τῇ συναγωγῇ Kat of! πολλοὶ ακούοντες 
3 ᾽ Uj ij , - A , e Ld 
ἐξεπλήσσοντο λέγοντες, [16θεν τούτῳ ταῦτα, καὶ Tis ἡ σοφία 
- 4 A “ a ‘ “-- “A 2 a 
ἡ δοθεῖσα τούτῳ, καὶ αἱ δυνάμεις τοιαῦται dia τῶν χειρῶν αὐτοῦ 
4 4 9 4. , Φ Ἁ ~ ? a 
γινόμεναι; οὐχ οὗτός ἐστιν ὁ τέκτων, ὁ vios τῆς Μαρίας καὶ 
4 4 ~ 4 ὔ ‘ 4 4 9 
ἀδελῴος Ἰακώβου καὶ Ἰωσῆτος καὶ ᾿Ιούδα καὶ Σίμωνος ; Kat οὐκ 
4 9 ~ 4 ἴων 4 9 , 
εἰσὶν αἱ ἀδελφαὶ αὐτοῦ ὧδε πρὸς ἡμᾶς; καὶ ἐσκανδαλίζοντο 
4 9 “ 4 9 “ Φ 3 “~ @ 9 ἢ ? 
ἐν αὐτῷ. καὶ ἔλεγεν αὐτοῖς ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς ὅτι Οὐκ ἔστιν προφήτης 
» A oe 4 9 ~ 4 “ ~ 9 ΄΄- 
ἄτιμος εἰ μὴ ἐν τῇ πατρίδι αὐτοῦ καὶ ἐν τοῖς συγγενεῦσιν αὐτοῦ 
a o~ ~ 4 4 a n~ 9 ὔ 
καὶ ἐν τῇ οἰκίᾳ αὐτοῦ. καὶ οὐκ ἐδύνατο ἐκεῖ ποιῆσαι οὐδεμίαν 
4 a 9 ’ 4 4 4 “ φ ’ 
δύναμιν, εἰ μὴ ὀλίγοις ἀρρώστοις ἐπιθεὶς τὰς χεῖρας ἐθεραπευσεν. 
td N a 9 , , «7 
καὶ ἐθαύμασεν διὰ τὴν ἀπιστίαν αὐτῶν. 


vi. 1. The connection is loose. The 
narrative which follows belongs to the 
height of the ministry. Ona tour away 
from his usual headquarters, which he 
is briefly said to have left, Jesus comes 
to his native town, i.e. to Nasaret. 
Even if Mark knew of the birth at 
Bethlehem, which he does not mention, 
he could call the place where Jesus’ 

rents were at home, and where he 

imself had been brought up, his native 
place. (Matthew adopts Mark’s phrase 
about Nazaret, his story of the infancy 
notwithstanding). Earlier in the min- 
istry Jesus appears to have avoided 
Nazaret; his family might still have 
designs upon him, such as we hear of ‘in 
chap. iii. Now he is stronger than at 
that time; he is accepted by many as 
& prophet, and when he appears at 
Nazaret he comes there as a Rabbi 
who is well known and has a following. 

We must beware of filling up Mark’s 
brief account, as Dr. Swete does, with 
details drawn from Luke iv. In Luke 
the discourse at Nazaret forms the 
opening declaration of the ministry, 
Jesus appealing first of all to the people 
of his own town, as Paul in the Acts 
does to the Jews, and after their rejec- 
tion of him going to Capernaum, as 
Paul goes to the Gentiles(cf. the heathen 
Naaman and the heathen widow of 
egal at Luke iv. 24-27). Interpret- 
ing Mark from himself alone, we observe 
that Jesus’ family do not, as might have 


1 Omit οἱ. 


been expected, appear by his side on 
this occasion. Nor is his word in such 
demand as at the Lake of Galilee (iii. 7, 
iv. 1). Only when the Sabbath comes 
round is his mouth opened. On that 
day a public teacher must be found in 
the synagogue where the hope and the 
duty of Israel are considered; and 
Jesus is there, and speaks to the 
people who have known him from his 
outh. 
᾿ 2. His townspeople are not able to 
take in his greatness, with perhaps some 
exceptions, for the phrase used (with 
either reading) suggests that such there 
were, but no details are given about 
these. The minds of his fellow-towns- 
men are already occupied with certain 
views about him, based on his life at 
Nazaret before he became famous and 
on their familiarity with his relatives, 
and they cannot at once change these 
views. Not that they are not greatly 
struck by his preaching and doctrine, 
and by the wonderful power of his 
rson. But they cannot understand 
ow he can be so t. He has 
enjoyed no professional education, but 
is a self-taught man. It is very extra- 
ordinary that he should have learned 
so much. What he speaks is un- 
doubtedly wisdom—it approves iteelf 
to the mind and is not mere talk—that 
cannot be denied, but where did he get 
it? It is not scribe-wisdom, and he 
is not sent by any one to teach as he 


3 ὁ τοῦ τέκτονος υἱός. 


MARK VI. 1-6a. 133 


[Matthew xii. 53-58; Luke iv. 16-30.] 


And he went out from there and comes to his own native 1 
place, and his disciples follow him. And when the Sabbath 2 
came round, he began to teach in the synagogue; and most of 
the people’ were astonished when they heard him and said, 
Where did the man get all this? and What is the wisdom 
that is given him, and such works of power too, as take place 
through his hands? Is not this the craftsman,? the son of 3 
Mary and the brother of James and Joses and Judas and 
Simon? And are not his sisters here with us? And they 
were offended at him. And Jesus said to them, A prophet 4 
is not without honour except in his native place and among 
his own kindred and in his own home. And he was not 5 
able to do any work of power there, except that he laid his 


hands on a few sick people and cured them. 


wondered at their unbelief. 


does ; it is impossible to account for it. 
And the works of power that are 
accomplished through his hands are by 
no means trifling, according to the 
accounts that have come to Nazaret; 
what is to be said about them? It is 
impossible to account for them by any- 
thing his townsiwnen know of his early 
days. In what they remember of him 
there was nothing to point to any dis- 
tinction. He is known to them, not as 
8 scholar or a teacher or public speaker, 
but as an artificer (Matthew says the 
son of the artificer)—one who had 
carried on some kind of manual labour. 
Early fathers speak of his having been 
a carpenter and having made ploughs 
and yokes; the people of Capernaum, 
so far as the Greek word goes, do not 
specify the kind of work. Further he 
is known to them as the son of Mary. 
Mark knows nothing of his having 
been born in any extraordinary way ; 
to his fellow-townsmen at any rate he 
is simply the son of a woman who is 
living among them and well known to 
them. Her husband is not mentioned 
and may be supposed to have been 
by this time dead. There are four 
brothers whose names are given,! and 
some sisters. The whole family appear 


And he 


to be living together at this time at 
Nazaret ; see on chap. iii. 21, 31. 

To the people of Nazaret the con- 
trast between what they know Jesus 


to be in point of family and early 
history and what they see him to be 
now, 


is too great to be reconciled. 
They cannot bring the two views to 
agree, and so they take offence at one 
who has placed before them such a 
difficult problem and refuse to consider 
his claims or his message. At this we 
can scarcely wonder. ΤῸ ourselves the 
facts of the earlier life of Jesus as 
here suggested to us present a very 
baffling, if fascinating problem. The 
thoughts he uttered in his preaching 
must have been in his mind when he 
lived an undistinguished life at Naza- 
ret and was known to his neighbours 
simply as a craftaman. He must then 
have n accumulating the observa- 
tions of nature and of human life 
which were to illustrate his preaching, 
and must have then formed his views 
as to the meaning of Scripture and 
the relation of the system of the 
Scribes to true religion. Yet he never 
preached, and was not known as one 
who had anything important to say. 
It is a complete surprise to his mother 


1 Mark speaks of Joses, Matthew of Joseph. 





1 Or, many. 


2g0n of the craftsman (as Matth. ). 
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Mission of the Twelve, vi. 60-1]. 


Καὶ περιῆγεν τὰς κώμας κύκλῳ διδάσκων. 


4 “ 
καὶ “πτροσκαλεῖται 


4 4 Δ ν4 
τοὺς δώδεκα, καὶ ἤρξατο αὐτοὺς ἀποστέλλειν δύο δύο, καὶ ἐδίδου 
a ~ , “ 9 ’ 4 
αὐτοῖς ἐξουσίαν τῶν πνευμάτων τῶν ἀκαθάρτων. Kai παρήγγειλεν 
9 re @ a Ww 9 φο 4 4 « ἢ [4 4 fd 
αὐτοῖς ἵνα μηδὲν alpwow eis ὁδὸν εἰ μὴ ῥάβδον μόνον, μὴ ἄρτον, 
9 4 [2 ? 
μὴ πήραν, μὴ εἰς τὴν ζώνην χαλκόν, ἀλλὰ ὑποδεδεμένους σανδάλια, 
4 A 9 4 1 tA “~ 4 » 9 σι Ὅ φ" 
καὶ μὴ ἐνδύσησθεϊ δύο χιτῶνας. καὶ ἔλεγεν αὐτοῖς, “Ὅπου ἐὰν 


and family and to his neighbours, 
when he begins to deliver a message 
as ἃ prophet. His family declare him 
to be out of his mind; his townspeople 
refuse to face the problem he presente 
to them, 

The tenor of the sayings is reported 
to us which this action of his country- 
men caused Jesus to make. He said 
more than this, but this sentence sums 
up his view on the subject. It belongs 
to the office of the prophet, he declares 
in a little proverb, that he should be 
treated in this way. Of his general 
reception in the country he cannot 
complain, and if his own town, his own 
relatives, his own family, have no 
honour to give him, that was to be 
expected; it is the common lot of all 
prophets and he is in good ora A 

As his countrymen did not believe 
in him nor expect anything at his 
hands, his power to do great things 
was not called forth. ‘‘He was not 
able,” the evangelist frankly says. 
The conditions were too much for 
him. Only some unimportant cases 
of sickness did he treat, laying his 
hands on the patients. A _ little 
faith sufficed for all that was needed 
in these cases; and so much faith 
these persons had (Weiss). And in 
conclusion we are told that he won- 
dered at the unbelief of his fellow- 
townsmen. He was able to account 
for it, and to see it to be a thing every 
prophet must lay his account with, 
yet it grieved him. That the people 
among whom he had grown up and 
whom he had watched with such pro- 
found interest, gathering from them 
his rich knowledge of human character, 
that these men and women familiar to 
him and loved by him should sym- 
pathize with him so little, this could 
not fail to grieve. Why should these 
of all men be so cold and hard? 


6b. No precise connection. A preach- 
ing tour is mentioned, and serves to 
introduce the following narrative of the 
independent mission of the Twelve. 
The visit to Nazaret no doubt took 
place on such a tour; but more we 
cannot say. It marks the unpretending, 
and, at the same time, the national 
character of the ministry of Jeaus that 
he goes specially to the villages (cf. i. 
38). Had he wished to address Gentiles 
he would have gone to the towns, as 
Paul did; but it is his own countrymen 
who are to be roused, and he goes to 
their settlements. Such an injunction 
as Matt. x. 23 belongs to a later period. 
The preaching is now multiplied. The 
Twelve were called at first, we heard 
(iii. 14), that they might be with him, 
and that he might send them out to 
preach. They have now been with him 
some time and are full enough of his 
ideas to carry on the propaganda. 
They can be sent out by themselves. 

The first sending out of the mission- 
aries by the founder is, in every religion 
where it takes place, a matter of the 
deepest interest to later believers, who 
behold in this act the first ap ce, 
if only in germ, of the institutions and 
modes of action to which they are 
accustomed. The narrative of the first 
sending, moreover, is apt to reflect 
differences of practice which afterwards 
came in (see Sacred Books of the East, 
vols. xiii., xvii., and xx.). 

It is so in the present instance. The 
synoptic Gospels contain four versions 
of the Master's charge to the mission- 
aries ; for that to the Seventy in Luke 
x. is evidently traceable to the same 
original as that to the Twelve in Luke 
ix. Mark is true here to the views we 
have always found him to hold as to 
the earliest procedure in connection 
with the Gospel, but we cannot be sure 
that his tradition represents the earliest 


1 ἐνδύσασθαι. 


MARK VI. 66-10. 
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[Matthew ix. 35--x.; Luke ix. 1-5; x. 1-12.] 


And he went round about the villages teaching. 


And 


he calls to him the Twelve, and began to send them out two 
by two, and he gave them power over the unclean spirits. 
And he told them to take nothing for their journey but 
just a stick; they were not to take bread, nor a wallet, nor 
any copper in their girdle (but they were to be shod with 
sandals); and do not, he said, put on two tunics. And 


narrative in every particular. The 
disciples are sent out in pairs! (the 
monks of Buddhism went singly). This 
was the practice of the acl Church 
in most of the cases which are recorded. 
Compare Acts iii. 1, viii. 14, xiii. 2. 
The general description of the fanction 
of the missionaries is very imperfect. 
Mark does not even say that they are 
to preach; that has to be gathered 
from the earlier statement (iii. 14) and 
from what follows. Nor are we told 
that they are to deal with cases of 
sickness. In Matthew and Luke, where 
they are told what they are to preach, 
they are also directed to tend the sick 
(Matt. x. 8, Luke ix. 2), but in Mark 
this duty is not entrusted to them 
either in iii. 14 or here. The evangelist 
has no doubt of Jesus’ power to cure 
disease, as Jesus unquestionably be- 
lieved himself to have the power. All 
religious teachers were in that age 
expected to exercise powers of healing, 
and the missionaries do deal with cases 
of sickness (vi. 13), i ρῚ in 8 very 
simple way, while gifts of healing are 
found in the Church afterwards (1 Cor. 
xii. 9, James v. 14 8ᾳ.). Yet the Master 
is not said to have told his disciples to 
cure diseases, and considering his atti- 
tude when requested to do so himself 
(see on i, 41 sgq., ii. 5), it may be 
doubted whether he regarded the work 
of cure as forming a special part of his 
mission. No such doubt attaches to 
the work of exorcism. The disciples 
are to regard it as part of their duty. 
Are they to exorcise in the name of 
Jesus? It is not so said here, but see 
ix. 38 sg., xvi. 17, Luke x. 17, Acts xix. 
13. If Jesus was known throughout 
the country, and by none better than 
by the demons themeelves, to be gifted 
with a power before which their dis- 
order was coming to an end, his disciples 


would apes: to his authority, and 
would feel that in this part of their 
work they had a weapon which the sons 
of the Pharisees could not wield. 

8. In Matthew and Luke x. the mis- 
sionaries are to go barefoot. There is 
therefore a contradiction at this point, 
Matthew and Luke saying, No foot- 
gear (ὑποδήματα)  ' while Mark says 
sandals! Some early controversy is 
no doubt reflected. Matthew and Luke 
ix. forbid a stick, which Luke x. does 
not mention and Mark enjoins. Mark 
forbids brass money, used in Palestine, 
Luke ix. silver, #.e. money generally, as 
used in other lands (Wright); Matthew 
combines traditions and forbids gold, 
silver, and brass. The differences are 
not of great importance; they only 
prevent us from drawing a complete 
picture of the Christian apostle, such 
as can be given of the Buddhist monk 
of the earliest time. If the Master 

rescribed a rule and gave certain 
instructions as to the equipment of his 
representatives on their preaching tours, 
the rule was elastic and capable of 
change. What is said about the wallet 
for provisions, the purse for money, and 
the two tunics shows that the mission- 
aries were to carry nothing they could 
do without, and that they were to 
depend for their subsistence on those 
to whom they preached. Paul dis- 
tinctly says (1 Cor. ix. 14), that the Lord 
ve this injunction, and Matthew and 
Puke x. have the injunction here. 

10. Another saying is added, with 
‘“‘ And hesaid,’’as if it were a saying from 
another source. The missionaries are 
not to be too nice about their quarters. 
In Matthew they are to make enquiry 
for some worthy citizen, but here, ap- 
parently, they are to take their chance, 
and not to change their lodgings till 
they leave the place. This implies, on 


1 For the natural reason of this cf. Latham's Pastor Pastorum, Ὁ. 297. 
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a 9 a 4 @ 
εἰσέλθητε εἰς οἰκίαν, ἐκεῖ μένετε ἕως ἂν ἐξέλθητε ἐκεῖθεν. καὶ ὃς 


ἂν τόπος μὴ δέξηται 


~ A 9 -- , 4 
ὑμᾶς μηδὲ ἀκούσωσιν ὑμῶν, ἐκπορευόμενοι 


J a 9 , ‘ “- ‘ e ’ -“- ~ ea 5 
ἐκεῖθεν ἐκτινάξατε τὸν χοῦν τὸν ὑποκάτω τῶν ποδῶν ὑμῶν εἰς 


μαρτύριον αὐτοῖς. 


Success of the disciples, vi. 12, 13. 


~ a 
Kai ἐξελθόντες ἐκήρυξαν ἵνα μετανοῶσιν, καὶ δαιμόνια πολλὰ 
ὔ 
ἐξέβαλλον, καὶ ἤλειφον ἐλαίῳ πολλοὺς ἀρρώστους καὶ ἐθεράπευον. 


Herod hears of Jesus, vi. 14-16. 


4 e [4 ‘ ‘ 9 4 SN 

Καὶ ἤκουσεν ὁ βασιλεὺς Ἡρώδης, φανερὸν yap ἐγένετο τὸ 
ΝΥ ᾽ φὶ 4 8 Ὁ I U e ’ >. ? ᾽ 
ὄνομα αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἔλεγον ὃ ὅτι Ἰωάννης ὁ βαπτίζων ἐγήγερται ἐκ 


~ 4 A “ 9 on 4 4 , “ 
νεκρῶν, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ἐνεργοῦσιν αἱ δυνάμεις ἐν auTy. 


ἄλλοι 


δὲ ἔλεγον ὅτι ᾿Ηλείας ἐστίν ἄλλοι δὲ ἔλεγον ὅτι ἸΠροφήτης ὡς 


εἷς τῶν προφητῶν. 


ἀκούσας δὲ ὁ Ἡρώδης ἔλεγεν, Ὃν ἐγὼ 


ἀπεκεφάλισα Ἰωάννην, αὗτος ἠγέρθη. 


the one hand, that they are full of the 
momentous importance of their mission. 
The warnings and the blessings which 
they bring are of such value that they 
can well claim for the sake of them a 
few days’ hospitality. On the other 
hand, the Gospel would by this mode of 
procedure be planted in households and 
spread from the house where the mis- 
sionaries had been entertained to the 
rest of the place. Compare the church 
in the house of Stephanas, 1 Cor. i. 16, 
of Aquila and Priscilla, 1 Cor. xvi. 19, 
and other instances in Paul. 

If, on the contrary, the missionaries 
meet with a bad reception in some place, 
if they are not welcomed nor their mes- 
sage received with respect, they are to 

e a bold line in such acase. They 
are not to think for a moment that they 
are to blame or that their message is at 
fault, and on leaving the place they are 
to perform a well-known symbolic act 
to show that they are clear of all respon- 
sibility for what has happened. The 
Gospel has been preached in that place, 


1 ὅσοι ἂν μὴ δέξωνται. 


and the inhabitants alone must bear the 

blame for the disastrous consequences 

of its refusal. As to what these conse- 

uences are, see Matth. x. 15, xi. 20- 

, cf. Luke x, 10-]6, and the variant to 
the same effect here. 


12. The préaching is here summed up 
in its first word. The disciples must have 
preached a great deal more than is here 
reported : but their preaching no doubt 
opened with the announcement of the 
great event which was shortly comi 
upon the world to try all the lives an 
actions of men, and with an exhortation 
to prepare for that event. Mark, who 
has given no account of the preaching of 
Jesus, can only indicate very generally 
that of the disciples, but his readers 
understood well enough what it had 


been. In the work of Te out 
demons they were very successful, as 
As to their 


we are prepare to expect. 
cures, they only attempt simple cases; 
they cure ‘sick persons,’ like Jesus at 
Nazareth (ver. 5) where his power was 


3 Add ἀμὴν λέγω ὑμῖν ἀνεκτότερον ἔσται Σοδόμοις 4 Topdbppois ἐν ἡμέρᾳ κρίσεως ἣ 


πόλει ἐκείνῃ ; cf. Luke x. 12. 
8 ἔλεγεν. 


MARK VI. 11-16. 137 
he said to them, Wherever you go into a house, stay there 
till you leave the place. And if a place does not receive! 
you and the people there will not listen! to you, when you are 
leaving, shake off the dust under your feet, for a testimony to 
them.” 


[Luke ix. 6.] 


And they went out and preached that men should repent. 
And they cast out many demons and anointed with oil many 
sick persons and cured them. 


{Matthew xiv. 1,2; Luke ix. 7-9.] 


And king Herod heard of it, for his name was now 
before the public, and people were saying® that “John the 
Baptist is risen from the dead, and that is the reason why 
these powers work in him.” But others said, He is Elijah, 
and others said, He is a prophet like one of the prophets. 
But Herod, when he heard of it, said, The man whom I 


beheaded, John, he is risen. 


prevented from showing itself. The 
do this according to a method whic 
was afterwards continued in the Church 
(James v. 14), though Jesus himself is 
not reported to have used it. In Luke 
their success on this side is more marked. 
Their exorcisms are not mentioned till 
afterwards (x. 17), but they are here 
said to have dealt with cases of sickness 
wherever they went. 


vi. 14—viii. 26. JEsus at THE HEIGHT 
oF His Acriviry. 


14. In Luke ix. 7, where we have the 
same source, it is the mission of the 
Twelve that Herod hears of : Mark indi- 
cates this less clearly. That mission, 
in which the disciples, no doubt, spoke 
of their Master as the source of their 
teaching and appealed to his name in 
acts of exorcism and healing, advanced 

ublic discussion about Jesus to a 
arther stage. His name had already 
been public, i. 28, iii. 8; but curiosity 
was now actively awakened about him, 





1 As for those who will not receive you nor listen. 


and various theories were being tried to 
account for him and for the ‘ powers’ 
he wrought, which his own fellow- 
townsmen had found so inexplicable 
(vi. 2). It is here for the first time in 
Mark, if we except the utterance of the 
demoniacs and the imported references 
to the Son of Man in chap. ii., that we 
find Jesus connected with the Messianic 
thought of his day. The question being 
raised, ‘‘ What are we to think of this 
new teacher who has not passed through 
the schools and yet teaches with such 
authority and possesses such power 
over the demons and in cases of sick- 
ness?” more answers than one are 
forthcoming. Some think of John the 
Baptist. All, we know, held John for 
@ prophet, and the people do not readily 
surrender their hero to the grave. He 
had been done to death in a frontier 
castle (Josephus, Antty. xviii. δ, 2), but 
God had raised him up again, they 
judged, as heroes are raised up by God; 
and in Jesus, who preached the sane 


? Add, Assuredly I tell you, It will be more tolerable for Sodom or Gomorrah 
in the day of judgment than for that town. 


3 he said. 
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Story of the death of the Baptist, vi. 17-29. 


9 9 ‘ ele ’ A , a 
Αὐτὸς yap ὁ Ἡρώδης ἀποστείλας ἐκράτησεν τὸν Ιωαννην καὶ 
w# Α “~ Α e , δι [4 
ἔδησεν αὐτὸν ἐν φυλακῃ διὰ Ἡρωδιαδα τὴν γυναῖκα Φιλίππον 
~ 9 ~ 9 σοι @ 9 8A 9 ’ 7 wW a e 3 [4 
τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ αὐτοῦ, ὅτι αὐτὴν ἐγαμησεν᾽ ἔλεγεν γὰρ ὁ Ἶωαννὴης 
“ ‘H , ὃ Ψ O , » “ » 4 a - 9 ὃ λ “A 
τῷ Ἡρώδῃ ὅτι Οὐκ ἔξεστίν σοι ἔχειν τὴν γυναῖκα τοῦ adeAgov 
€ 4 e a 9 ~ 9 “~ 4 wW 9 a 9 ~ 
σον. ἡ δὲ Hpwétas ἐνεῖχεν αὐτῷ, καὶ ἤθελεν αὐτὸν ἀποκτεῖναι 
4 9 4 e ΄“ Α ’ Ἁ 
καὶ οὐκ ἠδύνατο ὃ γὰρ Ἡρώδης ἐφοβεῖτο τὸν "Iwavyny, εἰδὼς 
9 A 4 ’ Α 4 
αὐτὸν ἄνδρα δίκαιον καὶ ἅγιον, καὶ συνετήρει αὐτόν, καὶ ἀκούσας 
~ A ’ A , σι A , 
αὐτοῦ πολλὰ rope, καὶ ἡδέως αὐτοῦ ἤκουεν. καὶ γενομένης 
, , e na σ΄ “ , 
ἡμέρας evKaipou, ὅτε Ἡρώδης τοῖς γενεσίοις αὐτοῦ δεῖπνον ἐποίησεν 
a ~ 9 “~ 4 δὰ [2 4 a ~ 
τοῖς μεγιστᾶσιν αὐτοῦ καὶ τοῖς χιλιάρχοις καὶ τοῖς πρώτοις τῆς 
, ’ “ι A a “~ ’ 
Γαλιλαίας, καὶ εἰσελθούσης τῆς θυγατρὸς αὐτῆς 5 τῆς ᾿Ηρωδιαδος 
Α ~ ¢ 4 ~ 
καὶ ὀρχησαμένης, ἤρεσεν τῷ Ἡρώδῃ καὶ τοῖς συνανακειμένοις. ὁ 


message, John’s energy still lived. 
Others, again, held that Jesus was 
Elijah. It was a current belief of the 
day that Elijah must come before the 
Messiah could appear (Matth. xi. 14, 
xvii. 10-12): his coming was predicted 
by Malachi (iv. 5, cited in Mark i. 2) as 
a preliminary to the advent of the great 
Day of the Lord. This theory connected 
Jesus more closely than the former one 
with the great act of judgment. And 
others said he was a prophet like one of 
the prophets, not, that is to say, speci- 
ally connected at all with the final 
dove) up of affairs, but, like the pro- 
phets of old, inspired—for Jesuscertainly 
was inspired—to preach to his own 
generation, asthe prophets had totheirs.! 

Now we know what it was that 
Herod heard. He is here called King 
though his rank was less, a mistake 
which Matthew (xiv. 1) and Luke (ix. 7) 
avoid. What we knowof him brings him 
before us as a lawless and half civilized 
ruler, more heathen than Jew, yet with 
an ear for Jewish religious ideas, and 
both luxurious and superstitious. 

The heads of the discussion going on 
in the country reach the Court at 
Tiberias, and Herod’s conscience helps 
him to decide among the conflicting 
theories as to the secret of Jesus 
power. As Macbeth sees Banquo at 
the feast, so Herod sees John, the man 
who had appealed so strongly to his 


better nature and whom he had so 
weakly surrendered. He has no doubt 
that it is John returned from the dead 
to confound him. 

There follows the story of Herod’s 
dealings with John, told by Mark at 
much greater length than by either 
Matthew or Luke, and with many 
added details. 


17. Jewish law not only allows, but in 
certain circumstances obliges, a man to 
marry the wife of a brother who has 
died (Deut. xxv. 5), but it forbids him 
to marry the wife of a brother who is 
living (Levit. xviii. 16, xx. 21). This 
Herod had done. He divorced the 
daughter of Aretas King of Arabia, to 
marry Herodias wife of his half-brother 
Herod, son of Herod the Great by 
Mariamme of Jerusalem. This is told in 
detail in Josephus (Anétg. xviii. 5,1. 4). 
Thus Josephus calls the brother whom 
Herod Antipas wronged in this way, by 
the name of Herod, while in Mark (and 
Matthew where, however, the text is 
doubtful) he is called Philip. Many 
scholars add the two statements to- 
gether and say that Herodias’ first 
husband was called Herod Philip. 
Others consider that the Gospel narra- 
tive is here in error. Antipas and 
Herodias had a daughter Salome who 
was about twenty years old at the date 
of the story before us, and who became 


1 Jeremiah, named in Matth. xvi. 14, seems to be an usher of the Messianic Age, like Elijah. 
See on this subject Schtirer, History of the Jewish People, section 29. 


1 ἐποίει. 


2 αὐτοῦ, so WH. 


MARK VI. 17-22. 139 


[Matthew xiv. 3-12; Luke iii. 19, 20.] 


For he, Herod, had sent and seized John and put him 
in chains in prison, on account of Herodias, his brother 
Philip’s wife, because he had married her; for John said to 
Herod, It is not lawful for you to have your brother's wife. 
But Herodias was enraged at him’ and wished to put 
him to death and was not able; for Herod feared John, 
knowing him to be a good man and a holy, and took good 
care of him; and when he heard him he was much exercised,” 
and yet he liked to hear him. And on the arrival of a 
favourable day, when Herod on the occasion of his birthday 
gave a banquet to his chief officials and to the colonels and 
to the notables of Galilee, the daughter of Herodias® came 
in and danced; and Herod and his guests were pleased. And 


the wife of Herod’s brother Philip, 
tetrarch of Ituraea (Luke iii. 1). Philip 
is the name of Herod’s son-in-law, but 
is taken by the evangelists to be that 
of his wife's first hasband. The story 
has other serious difficulties besides 
this one. Josephus, who narrates the 
arrest of John, assigns a different 
motive for it from that given here, viz. 
that Herod was jealous of John’s 
power over the people. Mark’s narra- 
tive, on the other hand, implies that 
Herod and the Baptist had met and 
conversed together before the latter 
was arrested. John made himself the 
mouthpiece of the strong indignation 
which Herod’s marriage had excited 
in the public mind, and charged 
Herod with acting in defiance of the 
law, to which nominally at least the 
Herods adhered. It was from pique 
at this bold speaking and not from 
any public motive such as Josephus 
alleges, that Herod ordered him to be 
put in prison. It is not impossible that 
there may be truth in both accounts. 
The statement of Josephus that Mach- 
aerus, a fortress on the Arabian frontier 
of Antipas’ territory not far from the 
shores of the Dead Sea, was the scene 
of John’s imprisonment, has never 
been doubted. 


1 Or, laid wait for him. 


19. The relations developed between 
Herod and the Baptist after the arrest 
are a special feature of Mark’s narra- 
tive. They remind us of those between 
Paul and Felix (Acts xxiv. 22-26), 
where also we have a potentate de- 
fending a prisoner from ἀέρι ὧν against 
his life, and feeling strongly but in- 
effectively the moral and religious 
influence of that prisoner. In Matthew, 
Herod wants to put John to death but 
fears the people ; in Mark, he fears 
John and keeps him alive. 

21. An overloaded sentence (cf. chap. 
v. 2-5 and 25-28). John’s arrival at 
Machaerus (for the scene of the follow- 
ing incident is close to his prison, and 
the difficulty of supposing such a 
gathering to have taken place at the 
remote fortress is not insurmountable) 

ives Herodias her opportunity ; what 

erod would not do for her when 
alone, he may be inveigled into aay 
when a large company is present; an 
the dancing is intended by the mother, 
—hence the ‘‘ favourable day ”—to pro- 
duce the result now told us. Salome, 
daughter of Herodias by her former 
marriage with Aretas, was married to 
Philip soon after this incident (see 
Schiirer’s History of the Jewish People, 
Div. I., section 17, vol. ii. p. 228qq.) 


2Or, he did much that he heard from him; see Nestle, Introd., E. Tr., p. 264. 
7Or, his daughter Herodias. This well-supported reading makes Herod’s wife 


and her daughter have the same name. 


17 


18. 
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A A iJ = ’ 4 id a Ἁ 
δὲ βασιλεὺς εἶπεν τῷ κορασίῳ, Αἴτησόν με ὃ ἐὰν θέλῃς καὶ δώσω 
: . ΝΥ ~ @ ἢ 
σοι καὶ ὦμοσεν αὐτῃ, “Ort ἐάν με αἰτήσῃς δώσω cot ἕως ἡμίσους 
“A e 4 9 ~ > oe 4 + re ld 
τῆς βασιλείας μον. καὶ ἐξελθοῦσα εἶπεν τῇ μητρὶ αὐτῆς, Τί 
4 ᾽ . ς 4 4 A 3 , “ἂς 
αἰτήσωμαι; ἡ δὲ εἶπεν, Τὴν κεφαλὴν ᾿Ιωάννου τοῦ βαπτίζοντος. 
A 9 ΄-Ἔ 4 Α a o~ 4 A , 9 7] 
καὶ εἰσελθοῦσα εὐθὺς μετὰ σπουδῆς πρὸς τὸν βασιλέα ἡτήσατο 
᾽ ’ ~ ~ x AN “ 4 
λέγουσα, Θέλω ἵνα ἐξαντῆς δῷς μοι ἐπὶ πίνακι τὴν κεφαλὴν ᾿Ιωάννου 
“a “ A , ’ A 4 
τοῦ βαπτιστοῦ. καὶ περίλυπος γενόμενος ὁ βασιλεὺς διὰ τοὺς 
2 A 4 9 , 9 ~ 
ὅρκους καὶ Tous ἀνακειμένους οὐκ ἠθέλησεν ἀθετῆσαι αὐτήν. 
4Δ ΛΑ 9 ἢ e 4 ’ 9 é 9 8 4 
εὐθὺς ἀποστείλας ὁ βασιλεὺς σπεκουλάτορα ἐπέταξεν ἐνέγκαι τὴν 
4 4 “~ A 4 Α 4 [ 9 Α 9 ”~ ~ 4 
κεφαλὴν αὐτοῦ. καὶ ἀπελθὼν ἀπεκεφαλισεν αὐτὸν ev τῇ φυλακῃ Kal 
4 9 nm o> A ἤ 4A A ”~ ’ 
ἤνεγκεν τὴν κεφαλὴν αὐτοῦ ἐπὶ πίνακι καὶ ἔδωκεν αὐτὴν τῷ κορασίῳ, 
4 A 4 4 “ 4 ~ ‘N 9 
καὶ TO κοράσιον ἔδωκεν αὐτὴν τῇ μητρὶ αὐτῆς. Kal ἀκούσαντες 
4 θ Α 9 “~ AAG \ 4 a “~ 9 “~ Α ἔθ 
οἱ μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ ἦλθαν καὶ ἦραν τὸ πτῶμα αὐτοῦ καὶ ἔθηκαν 
4 a 9 0 
αὐτὸ ἐν μνημείῳ. 


4 
Καί 


Return of the disciples—Withdrawal with them, vi. 30-32. 


Α , e 4 ? A 4 > 6. A 9 ’ 
Καὶ συνάγονται of ἀπόστολοι πρὸς τὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν, καὶ ἀπήγ- 


es , Ψ 9 , A Φ Ud 
γείλαν αὐτῷ πάντα ὅσα ἐποίησαν καὶ dca! ἐδίδαξαν. 


4 
και 


“ “A a 9 “ ? ῇ 4 

λέγει αὐτοῖς, Δεῦτε ὑμεῖς αὐτοὶ κατ᾽ ἰδίαν εἰς ἔρημον τόπον Kat 
id ‘ 4 ld A [4 

ἀναπαύσασθε ὀλίγον. ἦσαν γὰρ οἱ ἐρχόμενοι καὶ οἱ ὑπάγοντες 


but is here spoken of as a κοράσιον. 
Strange that a princess on the verge of 
womanhood should thus make a show 
of herself before so mixed a company ; 
she, Herodias, it was, as Mark emphati- 
cally puts it, who caused this to be done. 
The king falls at once into the snare 
thus laid for him, and commits himself 
to his step-daughter before all his 
suet swearing an oath to keep him 
rom going back on his word. It 
throws some light on the composition 
of the story, that the words used by 
the king in bidding the girl claim her 
reward, are the same as those spoken 
by Ahasuerus to Esther (Esth. v. 3, 5). 
As Herod has no kingdom to dispose 
of, but is only a vassal, the words do 
not suit him so well as they did the 
Persian monarch. 

24. Mother and daughter, bound to- 
gether by older ties than those connect- 
ing them with Herod, understand each 
other thoroughly. The mother has her 
answer ready to the request she had 


known her daughter would bring her ; 
and the daughter enters eagerly into 
the mother’s plan, skips into the 
banqueting hall, and out with her re- 
quest before Herod has had time to 
think, adding of her own wit that the 
head is to be given her on a plate, and 
at once. The guests who saw the 
dancing are to see the granting of the 
boon. 

26. No circumstance is spared us of the 
proceedings by which the revengeful 
woman got her will accomplished. 
‘“Speculator,” the Latin word used 
here and also in Hebrew writings to 
describe an executioner, means a scout 
or spy The word is applied to the 
guard at a court or an officer’s quarters, 
who had various functions to discharge, 
and among them this one. See Schiirer’s 
very full statement on the subject, and 
Swete’s note here. The evangelist 
records that the great prophet received 
proper burial at the hands of his dis- 
ciples. 





1 Omit ὅσα. 
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the king said to the girl, Ask whatever you like and I 
will give it you. And he swore to her, I will give 
you whatever you ask, up to the half of my kingdom. 
And she went out and said to her mother, What shall 
I ask? And she said, The head of John the Baptist. And 
she went in at once with haste to the king, and asked him, 
1 wish you to give me at once the head of John the Baptist 
on a dish. And the king was very much distressed, but on 
account of his oaths and of the guests at his table he was un- 
willing to refuse her. And immediately the king sent a scout 
and ordered him to bring his head. And the guard went 
and beheaded him in the prison and brought his head on a 
dish and gave it to the girl, and the girl gave it to her mother. 
And when his disciples heard of it, they came and took 
his corpse and laid it in a tomb. 


[Luke ix. 10; x. 17-20.] 


And the apostles come together to Jesus; and they re- 
ported to him all they had done and all they had taught. 


And he says to them, Come 
uninhabited spot, and take a 


This story fills up the interval between 
the sending out of the disciples and their 
return ; for a similar arrangement see 
chap. iii., where the Beelzebul charge 
and the discourse on it fill up the 
between the setting-out of Jesus’ family 
and their arrival. The talk about Jesus, 
aroused by the disciples’ mission, and 
the identification of him with the Bap- 
tist, now dead, aleo give the story ita 
place here. 


30. On the title ‘‘the Apostles,” of 
which this is the only undoubted occur- 
rence in this Gospel, see note on iii. 14. 
For Mark’s readersand for Mark himself 
the Apostles are a well-known set of 
men; but the office and the title seem 
to belong to the period when there was 
a plurality of churches which required 
to be kept in touch with each other by 
officials free to move about. We 
might translate here etymologically, 
“the emissaries,” but the word must 
have meant more than this to the first 
readers. See Hort’s Ecclema, Ὁ. 22 sq. 

Apparently there was a rendezvous at 


you yourselves apart to some 
little rest. For there were a 


the conclusion of the tour. As Francis’ 
brethren came together to Portiuncula 
after their mission, so the disciples 
came together to a place not named, 
but which must have been on the 
western side of the lake, and a place 
where Jesus was well known, to give in 
their report. We have heard already 
how they succeeded (vers. 12, 13). The 
return is the introduction to the stories 
of the feeding and of the walking on the 
water: in the tradition Mark here fol- 
lows, all three are closely bound up 
together. 

n Matthew xiv. 13 the retreat now 
to be told is occasioned by the news 
brought to Jesus by disciples of the 
Baptist of their master’s end. As in 
Matth. iv. 12 he withdraws from Judaea 
to Galilee on hearing of John’s arrest, 
so here, on hearing of his death, he 
withdraws to a place remote. In Matth. 
xvii. 12, Jesus regards the fate of John 
as a presage of hisown. In Mark the 
motive of the retreat is differently 
stated: the disciples are to get some 
needed rest. And this is the more 
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’ 4 a 9 ~ “~ 
32 πολλοί, καὶ οὐδὲ φαγεῖν εὐκαίρουν. καὶ ἀπῆλθον ἐν τῷ πλοίῳ 


33 


35 


4 w» 4 > 307 
εἰς ἔρημον τόπον κατ᾽ ἰδίαν. 


The Feeding of the Pive Thousand, vi. 33-44. 


K A io. 4 A e Ul , » 1 t A Ge 
ai εἶδον αὐτοὺς ὕπαγοντας καὶ ἔγνωσαν. πολλοί, καὶ πεζῇ 
4 ‘ ΄- ~ , a 4 A 
aro πασῶν τῶν πόλεων συνέδραμον ἐκεῖ καὶ προῆλθον αὐτούς. 
4 2 Α κε A ΝΜ ‘ 4 id > 9 4 ’ 
34 καὶ ἐξελθὼν εἶδεν πολὺν ὄχλον καὶ ἐσπλαγχνίσθη ἐπ᾽ αὐτούς, 
Ψ 9 e ’ . ’ . ΝΥ ’ 
ὅτι ἦσαν ὡς πρόβατα μὴ ἔχοντα ποιμένα, καὶ ἤρξατο διδάσκειν 


αὐτοὺς πολλα. 


καὶ ἤδη ὥρας πολλῆς γενομένης προσελθόντες 


4 ~ e A 9 ~ wM 4 2 4 9 ς ’ 

αὐτῷ οἱ μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ ἔλεγον ὅτι "Epnuds ἐστιν ὁ τόπος, 
. ¥ “ -..ιὌ τ» Ὁ, ᾧῳ ἢ " 4 \ 

36 Kat ἤδη ὥρα πολλή απόλυσον αὑτούς, ἵνα ἀπελθόντες εἰς τοὺς 
4 a 9 ’ “ ἤ ? 4 

37 κύκλῳ ἀγροὺς καὶ κώμας ayopacwow ἑαντοῖς Ti daywotv. ὃ de 

4 9 9 a 9 a a ~ 0 

ἀποκριθεὶς εἶπεν αὑτοῖς, Δότε αὐτοῖς ὑμεῖς φαγεῖν. καὶ λέγουσιν 


necessary as the situation with the 
crowd (iii. 20, iv. 35) has repeated itself. 
Many are arriving, no doubt because he 
is there, and going, no doubt with some- 
thing gained, and in the bustle regular 
meals are out of the question. As the 
disciples are now Jesus’ first care, they 
are to away with him to a place 
where there are no people to disturb 
them. They have done that before, for 
his sake (iv. 35); now they are to do it 
for their own. Accordingly they set 
out without mentioning to others what 
they are going to do, leave the oe 
behind them, and push off in the friendly 
boat that is used for such excursions. 


33. The Master’s kind thoughts for his 
‘disciples, however, are defeated, and 
according to Mark in a very extra- 
Rare way. The departure is ob- 
served by a number of people who are 
so deeply interested in Jesus that they 
cannot submit to be deprived of him. 
He had escaped them before, and seeing, 
from the direction the boat takes, to 
what point it is bound, they set out on 
foot determined that they will be there 
too. On their long walk round the 
north end of the lake they announce in 
the towns they pass the purpose of 
their journey, and this swells their 
numbers. 80 well have they taken 
their measures, that when Jesus arrives 
at the spot he thought of they are 
‘there on the beach before him. 


In Matthew the crowd follows Jesus, 
2.6. arrives at the spot when he is 
already there. He then ‘ goes out,’ the 
word used in Mark for getting out of 
the boat on the beach here means that 
he came out of the quiet spot where he 
was with his disciples, into the presence 
of the crowd just arrived. Luke 
they follow hiw, and he receives them 
on their arrival. In both Matthew and 
Luke they have brought sick people 
with them, to whom ke devotes him- 
self. In Mark there is nothing of this; 
with him the journey is more rapid, 
and only able-bodied persons appear at 
the end of it. 

There is to be no quiet therefore 
with the disciples at the spot which 
they have reached with some labour. 
Yet the Master is not discomposed at 
this crossing of his plans. He regards 
the crowd on the beach not with anger 
or aversion or contempt, the feelings 
with which a crowd is apt to be 
regarded by persons aiming at retire- 
ment, but with compassion. To his 
eyes they were like sheep without a 

epherd, which have no clear object, 
and will run hither and thither even to 
long distances under some blind im- 
pulse. It was guidance, teaching, they 
were in want of; if their religious 
teachers did their duty better, the 
people would not be so helpless. Jesus 
therefore sets himself at once to the 
work that is so much needed. We see 





1 ἐπέγνωσαν αὐτοὺς. 


3 συνῆλθον αὐτοῦ. 
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great many people there, some arriving and some going away, 
and they had no time even to take a meal. And they set 
off in the boat to go to an uninhabited place apart. 


[Matthew xiv. 13-21; Luke ix. 11-17.] 


And many saw them setting out and knew what they 
were doing,’ and people ran together on foot from all the towns 
to the spot, and got before them. And when he landed he 
saw ἃ great multitude and he had compassion upon them, 
because they were like sheep without a shepherd, and he began 
to teach them many things. And when it was late in the day 
his disciples came to him and said, This is a remote place and 
it is late in the day. Send them away so that they may go to 
the farms and villages round about and buy food for themselves. 
But he answered and said to them, Do you give them food. 
And they say to him, Are we to go and buy ten pounds 


him here in a situation which is entirel 
to his mind. A quiet, orderly crowd is 
hanging on his words, there are no sick 
people clamouring for attention, no 
interruption of any kind. He can tell 
them all that is in his heart, of what 
their life should be towards God and 
towards each other so as to be prepared 
for the Kingdom when it comes. 

35. While the Master is eager about 
the Word, and forgets bodily needs, the 
disciples are practical men, and feel 
that the question of provisions (Luke 
adds lodgings) is becoming more and 
more urgent. It never occurs to them 
that they can do anything themselves 
towards feeding the multitude, and the 
only suggestion they can make is that 
as the le must have some food, 
they should be dismissed and told to 
get it for themselves. 

Jesus, however, takes quite a different 
view of the case—a very surprising 
view. He is unwilling to send the 
pore away with their wants unsatis- 

ed. That would be a cold and unsocial 
thing to do after he has been telling 
them no doubt that the children of the 
Father in heaven ought to care for each 
other, and to be ready to share with 
each other what the Father gives them. 


Jesus is fond of his listeners, and loves 
to make them feel that they form a 
circle and belong to each other (iii. 35), 
and he feels it in him now to play the 
part of host or house-father, and to 
combine those who have been united in 
hanging on his words, in the further 
union of social kindness. And so when 
the disciples propose to dismiss the 
gathering, he refuses to do so, and calls 
them to do what they can to furnish a 
meal for all present. Those who had 
come to the place in a boat were more 
likely to have provisions with them 
than those who had come on foot. 

The Apostles’ question is to be under- 
stood as made in all seriousness. They 
have been told to feed the people, and 
they consult their Master as to the 
method of doing so. Are they, they 
ask, to go and spend 200 denarii (a 
denarius is a day’s wage (Matt. xx. 2), 


and roughly represents a franc; the 


round sum named would be about £8) 
on loaves? That sum is mentioned, it 
is suggested, because the disciples had 
so much in their bag at the time. More 
likely it is a rough guess at what 
would be required. The sum is quite 
out of the question for their party. 
If the crowd numbered five thousand, 


1Or, recognized them. But the reading for which this stands is a tautology 


borrowed from ver. 54. 
2Or, and came together at the place. 
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a Ὁ, A ’ , ἢ ὃ , ” 1 : 
αὐτῷ, ᾿Απελθόντες ἀγοράσωμεν δηναρίων διακοσίων ἄρτους ἡ Kat 
ὃ ᾽ 3 4 a a. e δὲ λ ’ 9 a IL ld ww 
ὡὠὡσωμενῖ αὐτοῖς φαγεῖν; ὃ de λέγει αὐτοῖς, ἸΙόσους ἔχετε 
4 e ’ 4 4 4 4 ’ 4 4 
ἄρτους; umayere, ἴδετε. καὶ γνόντες λέγουσιν, Πέντε, καὶ δύο 
4 2 4 ’ 4 a a [2 ’᾽ 
ἰχθύας. καὶ ἐπέταξεν αὑτοῖς ἀνακλῖναιδ πάντας συμπόσια συμπόσια 
> 4 ~ ~ , a 9 γ᾽ A 4 ΑἉ e ‘ 
ἐπὶ τῷ χλωρῷ χόρτῳ. Kal ἀνέπεσαν πρασιαὶ πρασιαὶ κατὰ ἕκατον 

4 4 4 4 Ν a 4 a 
καὶ κατὰ πεντήκοντα. καὶ λαβὼν τοὺς πέντε ἄρτους καὶ Tous δύο 
4 θ a 4 Sv 9 A 9 Α A ? a ᾽ ΝΥ a 
ἰχθύας, αναβλέψνας εἰς τὸν οὐρανὸν εὐλόγησεν Kal κατέκλασεν τοὺς 
4 A sar ΄“ a ef “~ a“ 4 A 
ἄρτους καὶ ἐδίδου τοῖς μαθηταῖς ἵνα παρατιθῶσιν αὐτοῖς, καὶ Tous 

, 9 ’ 4 * σι 4 , 4 4 
δύο ἰχθύας ἐμέρισεν πᾶσιν. καὶ ἔφαγον πάντες καὶ ἐχορτάσθησαν. 

a lA a a ~ 
καὶ ἦραν κλάσματα δώδεκα κοφίνων πληρώματα, Kal ἀπὸ τῶν 
4 ’ A e , 4 w# ’ Mv 
ἰχθύων. καὶ ἧσαν of φαγόντες τοὺς ἄρτους πεντακισχίλιοι ἄνδρες. 


The Walking on the Sea, vi. 45-52. 


A sf \ 9 ἢ a Ἁ 4 συ 9 ~ 9 a 
Kai εὐθὺς ἠνάγκασεν τοὺς μαθητὰς αὐτοῦ ἐμβῆναι εἰς τὸ 
πλοῖον καὶ προάγειν εἰς τὸ πέραν πρὸς Βηθσαΐδαν, ἕως αὐτὸς 


the money named would be at the rate 
of a denarius for twenty-five of them. 
38. Jesus, however, will not enter on 
any such question. He does not want 
the disciples to buy bread, but to produce 
what they have, for the common benefit, 
and he tells them to go and look how 
much they have. They have five loaves ; 
the loaf of these days was a thick 
scone about the size of a plate; a loaf 
was what a man would eat at a meal 
(Luke xi. 5, 6). The fishes would be 
salted or dried; they were ready for 
use as a relish to the bread which 
formed the ordinary dict of plain people. 
39. Jesus now takes command of the 
whole body of people present, and pro- 
ceeds to organize a common meal. 
They have yielded their minds to him; 
they willingly obey his orders in their 
outward movements. The disciples act 
as stewards, and under their directions 
the people are arranged not in one large 
mass around a commun centre, but 
party by party, ‘‘symposium by sym- 
posium(Gr.).” Theorderly arrangement, 
as of rectangular garden contrast- 
ing with the green grass, remains clear 
in the narrator’s memory. It is possible 
that some or most of these symposia 
had some provisions of their own. It 
is nowhere said that the five loaves and 
two fishes of the disciples were all the 


1 ἄρτου: ; 


3 δώσομεν. 


food that could be found on the spot ; 
and a person here and there may have 
had something with him and acted as 
the centre of one of these parties. 
What is narrated, however, is not 
what happened at these other com- 
panies, but what Jesus himself did and 
said. And his procedure on this occa- 
sion is exactly the same as at the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, exactly 
the same as in the company of the two 
disciples at Emmaus (xiv. 22, see notes 
there ; Luke xxiv. 30). Here, therefore, 
as on these other occasions, we have to 
recognize not a mere material act of 
feeding, but an act of spiritual com- 
munion in which the eating of a piece 
of bread (no one gets a whole loaf or a 
full meal here any more than at the insti- 
tution of the Supper, when one loaf was 
broken up for twelve persons; and in 
Luke xxiv. the meal is never finished 
at all) is charged with higher meanings. 
In the Gospel of John (chap. vi.) the 
proceeding as to the loaves is ver 

much materialized; no doubt is left 
that by some process of multiplication 
the whole multitude was fed out of the 
scanty supply furnished by the hands 
of the disciples. But in that same 
chapter the narrative is also spiritu- 
alized, and its higher meaning is taken 
to be that Christ himself is the true 


ὃ ἀνακλιθῆναι. 
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worth of bread and feed them?! But he says to them, How 
many loaves have you? Go and see. And they looked, and say, 
Five, and two fishes. And he ordered them to make all the 
people lie down? in parties on the green grass. And they took 
their places in regular groups by hundreds and by fifties. And 
he took the five loaves and the two fishes and looked up to heaven 
and said the blessing and broke the loaves in pieces, and gave 
them to the disciples to set before them, and the two fishes 
he divided to them all. And they all ate and were satisfied. 
And they took up twelve baskets of fragments, and also 
remains of the fishes. And those who ate the loaves were 


five thousand men. 


[Matthew xiv. 22-33.] 


And immediately he made his disciples get into the boat 
and make for the other side before him, in the direction of 


bread of which men must eat if they 
would live. The fourth Gospel, it is 
well known, gives no account of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper; but 
it gives ita own doctrine of that ordin- 
ance in connection with the narrative 
of the feeding of the multitude. 

42. Those who partake of the Eucha- 
rist are satisfied, though aa they 
may still be hungry. Man shall not 
live by bread alone, Jesus said (Luke 
iv. 4), and Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be satisfied (the word used here). 
It was those who had listened to his 
word who were satisfied with all he did 
for them, though outwardly it was per- 
haps little enough. But if this was 
what was meant at first by the feeding 
and the being satisfied, the story soon 
began to grow to something more. It 
soon came to be believed that all the 
multitude had been fed from the small 
supply of the disciples, and that every 
one there had had a full meal. Figures 
were produced as to the quantity of 
broken bread left on the ground, and 
as to the exact number of persons fed. 
Mark says 5000; Matthew adds to this 
figure women and children ; these, too, 
had made the long walk round the 


head of the lake, and had come entirely 
unprovided. , 

have given the original scene, as it 
seems to me to be still recognizable in 
the common tradition of the Synoptists. 
But there is no doubt that even to Mark 
the element of wonder is taking the 
upper hand of that of social sympathy, 
the predominance of which makes the 
occurrence intelligible and beautiful to 
us. In John the process of supernatural- 
izing the story has reached its term; and 
if we are to assume an act of material 
multiplication, then no doubt John’s 
narrative is the most precise and dis- 
tinct of all the accounts. The points 
added to the story in John vi. are as 
follows: 1. The scene is laid on a hill- 
side on the east of the Sea of Galilee. 
2. Jesus sees the multitude coming, and 
considers, before they arrive, how they 
are to be fed. 3. Though he knows 
what he is about to do, he has a con- 
versation with a ao on the subject, 
“tempting” him. 4. Philipand Andrew 
are named as the spokesmen of the 
disciples. 5. The disciples have no 
food ; the supplies are got from a bag 
on the δέσμη, 6. Jesus directs the 
collection of the fragments from motives 
of thrift. 


10r, Are we to go and buy ten pounds worth of bread? Then we can feed 
them, or, with the other reading, Then we will feed them. 


2Or, with the other reading, He ordered them all to take their places. 


38 


39 
40 
41 


43 


45 
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a 9 σις 4 ἂν 
46 ἀπολύει τὸν ὄχλον. καὶ ἀποταξάμενος αὐτοῖς ἀπῆλθεν εἰς τὸ ὄρος 


47 


“προσεύξασθαι. 


καὶ ὀψίας γενομένης ἣν τὸ πλοῖον ἐν μέσῳ τῆς 


’ a 9 4 ’ φ AN ~ ~ &% oat 9 4 
48 θαλάσσης, καὶ αὐτὸς μόνος ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς. καὶ ἰδὼν αὐτοὺς βασανι- 
σιἷ 4 a + 
Couevous ἐν τῷ ἐλαύνειν, ἦν yap ὁ ἄνεμος ἐναντίος αὐτοῖς, περὶ 
“-Ὄ a 4 ~ 
τετάρτην φυλακὴν τῆς νυκτὸς ἔρχεται πρὸς αὐτοὺς περιπατῶν 


49 


51 


ἐπὶ τῆς θαλάσσης καὶ ἤθελεν παρελθεῖν αὐτούς. 


οἱ δὲ ἰδόντες 


> A 9 4 κι ’ a Ν) Ψ ’ ’ 
αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τῆς θαλάσσης περιπατοῦντα ἔδοξαν ὅτι φάντασμα 
4 A 9 ὔ ’ 4 4 4 “Ὁ 4 9 ; 
ἐστιν, καὶ ἀνέκραξαν. πάντες γὰρ αὐτὸν εἶδαν, καὶ ἐταράχθησαν. 
ς 4 Ts ’ b 9 ~ 4 gS 9 a a 
ὁ de εὐθὺς ἐλάλησεν per αὑτῶν, Kai λέγει αὐτοῖς, Θαρσεῖτε, 


ἐγώ εἰμι, μὴ φοβεῖσθε. 


A 4 ? A 9 4 4 ‘ a 
καὶ ἀνέβη πρὸς αὑτοὺς εἰς τὸ πλοῖον, 


4 Ἀν» ew 4 ᾿ 1» e -  νΑ 5. ? ‘ 
καὶ ἐκόπασεν 0 ἄνεμος. καὶ Aiav' ev ἑαυτοῖς ἐξίσταντο οὐ yap 


σι 4 “ 4 φ 
συνῆκαν ἐπὶ τοῖς ἄρτοις, ἀλλ᾽ ἣν 


45. The company was in no haste to 
dissolve, so much good feeling had been 
called forth and the difficulties of the 
situation had been so wonderfully made 
to yield. Jesus himself has to move, 
and the simplest way to show that the 
meeting is at an end is to make the 
disciples set out on their way home.’ 
When the boat leaves the shore every 
one will understand the signal. Jesus 
as host, has to bid the people good. 
night when they set out to walk home ; 
but he is not to go with them. 
He remains behind; and the boat, 
instead of heading at once westward 
in the direction of home, is to proceed 
northward, in a line parallel to the 
shore,’ as if he did not wish the disciples 
altogether to leave him, but had some 
idea of joining them again somewhat 


later. He then bids the guests farewell 
on the spot where he has entertained 
them, and goes alone to the high ground 
behind. Could the disciples still see 


this from their boat? Did he tell them 
afterwards with what intention he had 
sous the deeper and clearer solitude, 
or did they themselves judge that it 
was 80, since they knew him to be in 
habitual intercourse with the Father in 
heaven? (cf. i. 35). 


1To impart into the story at this 
statement of John vi. 15 as toa 
ment after the feed: 
and to su that 


t the 
move- 


2This must be the o 


meaning of the 
words πρὸς Βηθσαϊδάν. 


6 disciples are not 


- eastern bank of 


αὐτῶν ἡ καρδία πεπωρωμένη. 


47. Verse 47 and the first half of 48 
describe the situation of the disciples 
and of Jesus when night came on. 
When it is said that the boat was in 
the middle of the sea (the Greek 
literally), it is not meant that the 
disciples were halfway across, for that 
was not the course they were to steer, 
but that they were away from the shore 
with deep water round them. Then we 
are taken all at once to the fourth watch, 
the dark and desolate hours that pre- 
cede the dawn. An interval of many 
hours is not accounted for, and the boat 
is still at the eastern side of the lake, 
for we hear afterwards of the crossing 
to Gennesaret (ver. 53). 

The narrative before us is accord- 
ingly far from full; what the evangelist 
certainly means us to understand is that 
the disciples were in a position of weari- 
ness and harassment, though not of 
danger, which had gone on for a long 
time. It was dark and the wind was 
contrary, and Jesus had not come to 
them (John vi. 17 contributes this 
touching reminiscence), so that they 
had little hope left of carrying out 
their arrangement with him. Circum- 
stances had been too strong for them. 

48. Jesus saw that they were in a diffi- 


to cross the lake before he joins them. Beth- 
saida, a town built by Philip, and called Julias, 
after the Emperor’s daughter, lay on the left or 
the Jordan, a little above its 
entrance into the Sea of Galilee. The exist- 
ence of another Bethsaida on the West side of 
the lake is very problematical. See Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, sub voce. 


1 Add ἀκ περισσοῦ. 


MARK VI. 46-52. 


Bethsaida, while he sends the multitude away. 


147 
And after 


taking leave of them he went away to the high ground to 
pray. And when evening had fallen, the boat was out upon 47 
the sea and he was alone on the land. And he saw them 48 
hard put to it in rowing, for the wind was against them, and 
about the fourth watch of the night he comes towards them 
walking on the sea, and he was going to pass by them. 
But when they saw him walking on the sea they thought 


it was an apparition and cried out. 


For they all saw him 


and were terrified. But he at once spoke with them, and 
says to them, Be of good cheer; it is I; do not be afraid. 
And he came up into the boat beside them, and the wind 
fell; and they were quite beside themselves with wonder, 
for the matter of the loaves had not brought them to an 


understanding,’ but their heart 


culty; this he himself must have told 
them afterwards, and it came to be 
woven into the story as an additional 
element of wonder, and as a strong 
proof of his watchful care of his serv- 
ants even when things are at the worst 
with them. What the disciples them- 
selves were able to report was that at 
the very darkest and loneliest period of 
the night they saw a figure comin 
towards them, walking, as they judged, 
on the water. It was about to pass by, 
as if it meant only to show itself to 
them. He was going to pass by them, 
Mark writes, meaning perhaps that 
Jesus only meant to show hi , 88 
if that was enough to reassure them. 
But the spectacle was far from re- 
assuring them. 

49. their brief discussion and con- 
sultation as to the strange sight we hear 
some report. It is going past! Itisa 
ghost! No, it is coming upto us! Do 
you see it? Yes; and you? And then 
the screams when they conclude that it 
must bea real ghost because they all see 
it, and that it is advancing to them! 
But their scream is at once answered j 
a familiar voice. Jesus himself is speak- 
ing to them, and bidding them put awa 
all their fears. It is no one but himse 
and there is no occasion for fear. (Cf. 
his chiding their fear of the storm, iv. 
40). Compare the ᾿Εγώ εἰμι of xiv. 62. 


was hardened. 


To the Church the words mean that all 
is well because Jesus is Lord and all 
things are made subject to him. | 

51. On his joining them in the boat, all 
their difficulties are at an end, though 
Mark does not say with John that 
their voyage was at once accomplished. 
The wind fell as in iv. 39 and they 

ain saw him to be Lord of the 
elements. But the impression made 
on them by the occurrence was as great 
as if they not seen anything of the 
kind before. Only on this occasion 
they keep their feelings to themselves 
and do not express them in words, as 
they do in iv. 41, and as they are made 
to do in Matthew’s version of this 
story. There indeed the disciples are 
spared Mark’s reproach of want of 
intelligence, and at once greet their 
Master as God’s Son, thus anticipating 
Peter’s confession two chapters later. 
In Mark they are not at that point 
yet, they are only at the stage of won- 
ce at the things Jesus is able to 

ο. 

52. Here we have one of the disciples 
looking back on his former blindness. 
If the Twelve had understood who 
their Master was, he reflects, they 
need not have been so much surprised 
at anything he did. To one standing 
at the position of the Apostolic Chris- 
tology and recognizing in Jesus the Son 





1 Literally, they had not understood at the loaves. 


46 


49 
50 


51 


52 


55 


56 
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Return to Gennesaret, vi. 53-56. 

Kat διαπεράσαντες ἐπὶ τὴν γῆν ἦλθον εἰς Γεννησαρέτ, καὶ 
προσωρμίσθησαν. καὶ ἐξελθόντων αὐτῶν ἐκ τοῦ πλοίου εὐθὺς 
ἐπιγνόντες αὐτὸν περιέδραμον ὅλην τὴν χώραν ἐκείνην καὶ 
ἤρξαντο ἐπὶ τοῖς κραβάττοις τοὺς κακῶς ἔχοντας περιφέρειν, ὅπου 
ἤκουον ὅτι ἐστίν. καὶ ὅπου ἂν εἰσεπορεύετο εἰς κώμας ἢ εἰς 
πόλεις ἢ εἰς ἀγρούς, ἐν ταῖς ἀγοραῖς ἐτίθεσαν τοὺς ἀσθενοῦντας, 
καὶ παρεκάλουν αὐτὸν ἵνα κἂν τοῦ κρασπέδον τοῦ ἱματίου αὐτοῦ 
ἅψωνται καὶ ὅσοι ἂν ἥψαντο αὐτοῦ ἐσώζοντο. 


The disciples neglect ritual washings; does Jesus hold the 
tradition? vii. 1-13. 

Kai συνάγονται πρὸς αὐτὸν of Φαρισαῖοι καί τινες τῶν γραμ- 
ματέων ἐλθόντες ἀπὸ ᾿Ιεροσολύμων. καὶ ἰδόντες τινὰς τῶν μαθητῶν 
αὑτοῦ ὅτι κοιναῖς χερσίν, τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν ἀνίπτοις, ἐσθίουσιν τοὺς 
ἄρτους---οἱ γὰρ Φαρισαῖοι καὶ πάντες οἱ Ἰουδαῖοι ἐὰν μὴ πυγμῇ" 
νίψωνται τὰς χεῖρας οὐκ ἐσθίουσιν, κρατοῦντες τὴν παράδοσιν τῶν 


of God, a Being endowed with divine 
power, there was nothing surprising 
in the fact that he could walk on the 
water and could make the wind be 
still. Could not the disciples have 
recognized him earlier? Ought not the 
matter of the loaves of itself to have 
opened their eyes?) But that, he re- 
members was not the case. It was 
very gradually that they came to see 
what their r was. They passed 
through the stages of unintelligent sur- 
prise and superstitious alarm and dull 
wonder before they came to understand. 

The progressive additions of the 
various narratives are not difficult to 
specify. Originally the boat is at the 
east side holding towards Bethsaida 
but not steering steadily on account of 
the wind; the crossing takes place 
after Jesus has joined. As to alas, 
Mark while preserving, as he alone 
does, the original orders to the dis- 
ciples, says that they were in the 
midst of the sea, as if they had. been 
miles distant from either shore. In 
Matthew, who has dropped the phrase 
about Bethsaida in the order to the 
disciples, the boat is plainly repre- 
sented as half way across. Luke, too, 
did not understand the original refer- 


ence to Bethsaida, and made that place 
the object of the original voyage across 
the lake (ix. 10). us the position of 
the disciples in the boat is made as 

as possible. The matter of 
time is treated in the same way. Jesus 
was to have joined the disciples after 
seeing the people set out for their 
night quarters ; but does not come for 
many hours later, at the darkest and 
loneliest part of the night. 


53. The scene of the preceding narra- 
tive was close to the east side of the lake. 
The party now being complete, the plan 
set forth in ver. 45 can be carried out, 
and the course is altered from north- 
wards to westwards. The landing takes 
place at Gennesaret, a very fertile 
plain, described by Josephus in en- 
thusiastic terms (Δ. J. iii. 10, 8), and of 
course after daybreak, though the 
arrival may have been earlier. It 
appears as if the people here do not 
know Jesus, but have only heard of 
him by rumour. There are some who 
recognize him, and these at once make 
it their business to spread the news 
about the district that the great pro- 
phet who has taught and wrought with 
such power at Capernaum, is at hand. 


1 For the grammar of this expression see Rutherford, The Hpistle to the Romans, p. xiv. 





1 πυκνὰ. 
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[Matthew xiv. 34-36.] 


And they went across to the land! and came to Gen- 53 
nesaret and moored to the shore. And at once on their 54 
landing people knew him, and ran round the whole of that 55 
district; and they began to carry their sick people about on 
their couches where they heard that he was. And wherever 56 
he entered into villages or towns or farms, they laid their sick 
in the open spaces and begged him to let them touch if only 
the tassel of his cloak; and as many as touched it were restored. 


[Matthew xv. 1-9.] 


And the Pharisees come together to him and some of the 1 
Scribes, who had come from Jerusalem. They had noticed 2 
how some of his disciples ate their meals with their hands 
“common,” that is to say not washed. For the Pharisees and 3 
all the Jews do not eat till they have first washed their hands 


A set of scenes follows, compressed by 
Matthew into one general description, 
but distributed by Mark among all the 
places great or small which Jesus 
visited in the district. Wherever he 
comes, even though but to a cluster of 
houses, he finds the market place or 
open ground beside the dwellings trans- 
formed into an hospital. The sick 
have been brought out to the place 
where he is expected, just as at Caper- 
naum (i. 32). And this visit to Gen- 
nesaret stands out in the memory of 
the reporters as having brought out 
the popular belief in the specific virtue 
of a touch of Jesus, to an extent not 
elsewhere equalled. The woman who 
came behind Jesus to touch him at 
Capernaum was an isolated instance of 
this belief; but here a whole district 
is full of it and acts on it in the most 
systematic way. Compare the same 
belief with reference to the Apostle 
Paul (Acts xix. 11, 12). 


1. Mark peti encounters with the 
Pharisees after journeys, when Jesus 
is at home; cf. ii. 1 8η., iii. 22 8ᾳ., viii. 
10 ag.; and also here. 

The incident here reported must 
belong to the later ministry, when the 
difference of principle between the 


1Or, they went across and came to land at Gennesaret. 


style. 


authorities and Jeeus has come to be 


rea : 

On the Scribes of Jerusalem see 
note on iii. 22. The present interview 
is a formal and grave one; the oppo- 
nenta do not meet Jesus casuall but 
seek an interview with him. From 
the statement in ver. 14, that Jesus 
called the multitude to him again, the 
interview appears to be in the first 
instance private, Jesus is to encounter 
the representatives of the Jewish legal 
system as developed in the leading 
school of the country and applied in 
its highest court. 6 Scri from 
Jerusalem, lawyers from the capital, 
men of the highest authority, are acting 
in concert with the local Pharisees, 
who know all that is said about Jesus, 
and are quick to notice any irregu- 
larity. It has been brought under the 
notice of these men that some of Jesus’ 
disciples, surely not all, neglected the 
practice which all who aimed at a 
religious life ought surely to observe, 
of tormally and openly washing their 
hands before taking their places at a 
meal. The hands of a Jew 
sitting down to meat ought to be 
“holy”; but Jesus’ disciples sit down 
to meat with their hands ‘‘ common.” 

3. Here the evangelist finds it neces- 


This is less in Mark’s 
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πρεσβυτέρων, καὶ am’ ἀγορᾶς ἐὰν μὴ ῥαντίσωνται 
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9 9 
1 οὐκ ἐσθίουσιν, 


καὶ ἄλλα πολλά ἐστιν ἃ παρέλαβον κρατεῖν, βαπτισμοὺς ποτηρίων 
καὶ ξεστῶν καὶ χαλκίων "---καὶ ἐπερωτῶσιν αὐτὸν οἱ Φαρισαῖοι καὶ 
.- ΄ Ἁ 
οἱ γραμματεῖς, Διατί ov περιπατοῦσιν οἱ μαθηταί σον κατὰ 
τὴν παράδοσιν τῶν πρεσβυτέρων, ἀλλὰ κοιναῖς χερσὶν ἐσθίουσιν 
4 Ε ὲ ς a 9 σι “~ 9 9 3 ah a 
Tov ἄρτον; ὁ de εἶπεν αὑτοῖς, Καλῶς ἐπροφήτευσεν “Haatas περι 
ὑμῶν τῶν ὑποκριτῶν, ὡς γέγραπται ὅτι 
Οὗτος ὁ λαὸς τοῖς χείλοσίν με τιμᾷ, 
ἡ δὲ καρδία αὐτῶν πόρρω ἀπέχει ἀπ᾽ ἐμοῦ. 


μάτην δὲ σέβονταί με, 


διδάσκοντες διδασκαλίαβ ἐντάλματα ἀνθρώπων. 

8 ἀφέντες τὴν ἐντολὴν τοῦ θεοῦ κρατεῖτε τὴν παράδοσιν τῶν 
4 4 δ # 9 σι “A 4 “ a 9 4 “~ 

9 ἀνθρώπων. καὶ ἔλεγεν αὐτοῖς, Καλῶς ἀθετεῖτε τὴν ἐντολὴν τοῦ 


sary to leave his sentence uncompleted 
in order to tell his Gentile readers about 
the purificatory customs of the Jews. 
Greeks and Romans have their wash- 
ings too, but those of the Jews are of a 
peculiar nature. The Pharisees, who 
are the most Jewish of the Jews and 
carry out the system most strictly, and 
indeed all the Jews, for it is a universal 
custom, make a religious duty of wash- 
ing the hands before meals; they wash 
with the fist, as the word literally means, 
t.e. scour the gr of one hand, the 
most likely to have become de- 
ed, with the fist of the other. The 
rendering ‘‘to the elbow” does not lie 
in the word. Edersheim’s rendering, 
‘to the wrist,” also does violence to 
the Greek word. 

4. That is one custom common to the 
Jews, observed at least by all who care 
for the tradition. Another is that 
when they come from market, where 
they rub shoulders with the Gentiles, 
and may have touched many an object 
fitted to injure their ritual purity, they 
recover their purity, at any rate before 
the next meal, by a special sprinkling. 
And many other observances there are, 
Mark sums up, which, though trouble- 
some and unnatural, they yet respect 
because enjoined by their tradition. 

The ‘‘tradition” is an immense 
subject. The reader may study it in 
reference to this ein Edersheim’s 
Infe and Times, 11. 9 sqq., Schiirer, I. i. 
306 sqq., or Weber's Jidssche Theo- 


Not often has the attempt been car- 
ried so far to regulate the whole of life 
after a particular religious idea. The 
heavy burdens imposed on the people 
in this attempt were what drove publi- 
cans and sinners to despair. They 
poe. the spread of the religion, as, 

owever the foreigner might be in- 
clined to believe in the God {of Israel, 
he shrank from the practices which 
were presented along with that belief, 
and which entered into every detail of 
daily conduct. The tradition, there- 
fore had to be relaxed for proselytes ; 
cf. Acts xv. 1-31. How far the ordi- 
nary Jew of Jesus’ time felt bound to 
do all the scribes enjoined may in many 
ints be qusstioned: Jesus allows his 
isciples great liberty from the tradi- 
tion, and often seta it at naught him- 
self; οὗ, Luke xi. 38, Matthew v. 21-48, 
Mark ii. 23-28, etc. These deviations 
in detail might be allowed to pass, but 
to attack the tradition as a whole, as a 
system, which Jesus does here, was a 
graver matter. 

5. The sentence broken off at the end 
of ver. 2is begun again. The questioners 
infer from what they have seen that 
the disciples do not ‘ walk,’ or direct 
their lives, according to the tradition. 


Do they not recognize the tradition as 
an aut sae to ted by re- 
ligious people? Can it that their 


disregard of it is intentional, and that 
their Master aeons of their action in 
this matter ? © Fedo is very 
explicit, and a great deal must depend 


1 Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, Vol. if., p. 10-12. 


1 βαπτίσωνται. 


2 Add καὶ κλινῶν. 
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energetically,’ observing in this the tradition of the elders. 
And when they come from the market-place they do not eat 
till they have sprinkled themselves? and there are many other 
things which their tradition makes them observe, washings of 
cups and jugs and coppers.’ And the Pharisees and the Scribes 
ask him, Why do your disciples not act in accordance with the 
tradition of the elders, but take their food with ‘common’ 
hands? But he said to them, Finely did Isaiah prophesy about 
you, hypocrites as you are! as it is written, 

This people honours Me with their lips 

but their heart is far from Me. 

In vain do they worship Me 

the doctrines they teach are human injunctions. 
You give up the commandment of God and uphold the 
tradition of men instead. And he said to them, It is a 
fine thing you do; you set aside the commandment of God 


on the answer Jesus returns to it. Will 
he, when directly challenged, recognize 
the oral law as binding? So to recog- 
nize it is to approve of the burdens 
bound by Scribes and Pharisees on the 
le whom he wished to emancipate. 

Ὁ refuse to recognize it was to declare 
war on the religious rulers, who had 
built on it their wholesystem and power. 
6. Jesus is quite prepared for the 
attack. The subject of the tradition has 
had his serious attention, and he has 
quite made up his mind about it, and 
has found in Scripture strong confirma- 
tion of his view ; cf. Matthew v. 17-end. 
In Mark he does not argue the question, 
but answers at once with a direct re- 
pudiation of the authority of tradition, 
and a denunciation of those who hold 
and cultivate it; and he afterwards 
defends his answer with one concrete 
instance. (In Matthew the line of 
argument is different and less clear). 
A quotation from Scripture comes first, 
given, however, as we now find it 
neither according to the Massoretic 
Text nor the Septuagint. How aptly 
do the words of Isaiah (xxix. 13) apply 
to the present state of affairs ! Θ 
prophet seems to have these very men 


in his eye, for he speaks of people who 
make a great show of religion, but do 
not in their heart sympathize with the 
principal requirements of God, bent as 
they are on objecta of their own. 
Their laborious service of God, there- 
fore, serves no purpose (the word ‘in 
vain’ is added by Mark to the original). 
Hypocrites they must be called, for 
they are acting a part, pretending the 
greatest zeal for while thinking 
only of themselves and their own 
system. And then Jesus states the 
conclusion he has formed about the 
whole tradition system and ita teachers. 
It is not a divine system as they pre- 
tend, but a human system. It does 
not as originally intended uphold and 
supplement the law of God, but runs 
counter to it. The two laws—the law 
of God and the human tradition—are 
so different that it is necessary to 
choose between them, and the scribes 
have made the wrong choice: their 
attachment to the tradition has led them 
into virtual rejection of the divine law. 

9. The instance cited by Jesus to sub- 
stantiate his charge of the abrogation 
of the Torah by the Halachah or tradi- 
tion is a simple one, and one which was 


1 πυκνὰ, frequently (Lk. v. 33), Tischendorf’s reading, gives an unsuitable sense. 
Or, washed ποσοῦ ine pedi aac the reading adopted, was more likely to 


be misunderstood and alte 
8 Add, and beds. 


10 


12 
13 


14 
15 
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θεοῦ, ἵνα τὴν παράδοσιν ὑμῶν τηρήσητε. 
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Μωυσῆς yap εἶπεν, Τίμα 


΄-- a 
τὸν πατέρα σου καὶ τὴν μητέρα σου, καὶ, O κακολογῶν πατέρα ἢ 
4 U ’ e a 4 ’ ) 4 4 wv 

μητέρα θανάτῳ τελευτάτω. ὑμεῖς de λέγετε, Kav εἴπῃ avOpwros 

~ a @&@ ”~ 0 v φΦ 9 ~ a 44 a 9 ΄-- 

τῷ πατρὶ ἣ τῇ μητρί, Κορβάν, ὅ ἐστιν Δῶρον, ὃ ἐὰν ἐξ ἐμοῦ 

9 ~ 9 » 9 ’ 9 A 46 ~ ”~ δ @&@ bs 

wpeAnOys, οὐκέτι ἀφίετε αὐτὸν οὐδὲν ποιῆσαι Tw πατρὶ ἢ τῇ 

ξ΄“ ~ a“ ~ “- φ 

μητρί, ἀκυροῦντες τὸν λόγον τοῦ θεοῦ τῇ παραδόσει ὑμῶν 7 
παρεδώκατε᾽ καὶ παρόμοια τοιαῦτα πολλὰ ποιεῖτε. 


The true principle of purity, vil. 14-23. 
U a 
Καὶ προσκαλεσάμενος πάλιν τὸν ὄχλον ἔλεγεν αὐτοῖς, ᾿Ακού- 
, g 4 , 9 at » wy ~ 9 ’ 
σατέ μου πάντες καὶ σύνετε. οὐδὲν ἔστιν ἔξωθεν τοῦ ἀνθρώπου 
4 ΄ι a Ἁ 
εἰσπορευόμενον εἰς αὐτὸν ὃ δύναται κοινῶσαι αὐτόν ἀλλὰ τὰ ἐκ 


actually debated in the Jewish schools. 
The Rabbis did not dispute that a man 
ought to honour his parents, and that 
the general duty of honouring them 
implied the icular duty of support- 
ing them. But if a man’s duty to his 
arbi came into competition with his 
uty to the temple, if he had dedicated 
to the temple a certain part of his 
means and could not both keep that 
vow and pore his nte, what 
ought he to do? The Rabbis decided 
that the duty to the temple must take 
recedence of that to parents; and it is 
or this decision that Jesus here attacks 
them. Moses, the authority whom all 
recognize (though see later, x. 5), 
through whom the will of God was 
made known to man in ite earliest and 
most authentic form, has to stand 
aside in order that the man-made 
tradition may ab without any 
restraint. And for the keeping of a 
moral law, in which a man’s conscience 
and judgment are called to develop and 
apply the divine intentions, there is 
substituted the mechanical observance 
of a set of rules made by ascribes a 
generation or two ago. is, Jesus 
says, is but one example of the work- 
ing of the system which the scribes 
administer: plenty more examples 
could be given. 

This is Jesus’ last word on this sub- 
ject to the scribes who had come to 
enquire as to his position. He leaves 
them in no doubt that he rejects the 
oral law on which they bestow such 
pains, and that he claims to have the 


Jewish religion regarded as a system of 
moral sonia: and not of mechanical 
regulations. Men, however, who take 
the mechanical view of religion are not 
easily convinced by ap to moral 
considerations, and are apt to re 
one who thinks more lightly than they 
do of their rules and doctrines as a foe 
to ag sae We could scarcely expect 
that Jesus’ arguments on this occasion 
would have any other effect on the 
scribes than that of deepening their 
suspicions about him. 

relation to the future history of 
the Christian movement, this episode is 
of sd, rpm importance. The system 
of tradition was, as we saw, that part 
of the Jewish religion which most un- 
fitted it for wide diffusion. In declar- 
ing that the tradition is a mere human 
construction and quite unessential, Jesus 
opens the door, though he himself does 
not draw this inference from the prin- 
ciple he sets up, for the Gentiles to 
come in to the religion of Israel. 


14. The principles which Jesus has 
declared to the scribes of Jerusalem and 
the local Pharisees, at a private inter- 
view, he does not shrink from placing 
before the multitude also. They are 
the chief sufferers from the existing 
order of affairs ; he cannot shrink from 
the task of enlightening them. To the 
leaders he impugned the whole system 
of tradition ; in speaking to the people 
he limits himself to that side of the 
large subject which the leaders had 
specially brought before him, the ques- 


MARK VII. 10-15. 


in order to observe your own tradition. 
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For Moses said, 


Honour thy father and thy mother, and, He who curses his 
father or mother, let him be put to death. But you say, Sup- 
pose a man to say to his father or his mother, The assistance 
you might have had from me is Corban, that is to say, dedi- 
cated—then you allow him to give up doing anything for 
his father or his mother. And thus you abrogate the word of 
God by your tradition which you enjoin. And many other 
things of just the same kind do you do. 


[Matthew xv. 10-20.] 


And he called the multitude to him again and said to 
them, Hear me, all of you, and understand. There is nothing 
outside a man which by going into him can make him 


tion of ritual σὴν A connection with 
food and meals. He now defends his 
pan age against that attack. And he 
speaks in a parable (ver. 17), not to 
conceal his meaning from the multitude 
(iv. 12), but that they may look for his 
meaning in the story he tells, and find 
it for themselves, and so be more 
poverey impressed with it. He 
eaves something for them to do; and 
summons them not only to hear (aorist, 
to hear at once and make sure of it), 
but to exercise insight and under- 
stand. 

The subject of this parabolic saying 
is taken from the levitical law of purity, 
and is found in the well-known fact 
that the principal causes of levitical 
impurity, spoken of in the law, are 
sicknesses or misadventures accom- 

ied by hemorrhage, _ eruptions, 
Issues, etc. The law iteelf says com- 
paratively little about the impurity 
contracted by eating forbidden foods 
(see Levit. xi.), but a great deal about 
the means to be used for cleansing 
lepers, etc. (Levit. xii.-xv.). The prac- 
tice of later times had somewhat altered 
this proportion, many things being held 
to defile which are not said in the law to 
do 80; but the broad fact remained that 
ancleanness followed more certainly and 
more patently, and for a longer time, 
from things leaving the body than from 
things going into it. Jesus overlooks 
the latter case sas Saeed and proposes 
to his hearers for their intelligent con- 
sideration the simple fact that a man 
is deprived of his purity, of his standing 


as a member of the holy people, not by 
what goes into his body but by what 
goes out of it. 

If the hearers were capable of seeing 
what was meant by this parable even 
without any interpretation, and Jesus 
judged that they were capable, we may 

so also. e words, we observe, 
contain Jesus’ defence of himself to his 
fellow-countrymen for not having made 
his disciples observe more strictly the 
laws of ritual purity. If these laws 
are based on any intelligible principle, 
it must be that eating unclean things 
makes a man unclean, and that there- 
fore one must use every precaution in 
order not to swallow anything that 
can act in this way. But the law of 
Moses does not stand on this ground. 
There it is what comes out, not what 
goes in, that makes unclean. The 
elaborate laws of purity therefore are 
not to the point, and cannot possibly 
attain their purpose; they set to wor 
at the wrong side. And here the 
hearers’ thoughts might go a little 
deeper and suggest that purity is not 
perhaps a mechanical thing to be thus 
guarded, but must have to do with a 
man’s character as well as his food. If 
what defiles him is the bad things that 
proceed out of his character, then, how 
vain the thought that he can be kept 
pure by washing his hands, or his cups, 
or his kitchen utensils ! 

Matthew alters the parable and de- 
stroys ite original force, as taken from 
the levitical law, by making the phrases 
run : 


10 


It 


13 


14 
15 


17 
18 


23 


25 
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“ 4 9 a 9 ld 4 9 a σ΄ 4 ἄνθ if 1 
τοῦ ἀνθρώπου ἐκπορενόμενα ἐστιν τὰ κοινοῦντα τὸν ἄνθρωπον. 
, νΨ 9 δ“, θ 4 φ iy 9 é ~ @ 9 ὔ 9 A 4 
καὶ ore εἰσῆλθεν εἰς " οἶκον απὸ τοῦ ὄχλον, ἐπηρώτων αὐτὸν ot 
4 4 ~ 4 r] a o 9 a ΓΣ Qa e a 
μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ τὴν παραβολήν. καὶ λέγει αὐτοῖς, Οὕτως καὶ ὑμεῖς 
4 [4 ᾽ “ @ “~ J 4 9 
ἀσύνετοί ἐστε; οὐ νοεῖτε ὅτι πάν τὸ ἔξωθεν εἰσπορευόμενον εἰς 
‘ Ν a ΄“- c 
τὸν ἄνθρωπον ov δύναται αὐτὸν κοινῶσαι, ὅτι οὐκ εἰσπορεύεται 
4 ~ a 4 9 “~ 
αὐτοῦ εἰς τὴν καρδίαν ἀλλ᾽ eis THY κοιλίαν, καὶ es τὸν ἀφεδρῶνα 
᾿ ’ é ’ Α 4 Α 4 A @ 4 
ἐκπορεύεται, καθαρίξων πάντα τὰ βρώματα; ἔλεγεν δὲ ὅτι To 
4 ΄“ 9 a “- a 
ἐκ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου ἐκπορευόμενον, ἐκεῖνο κοινοῖ Tov ἄνθρωπον. ἔσωθεν 
4 > “A 0 “a 4 A 
yap ἐκ τῆς καρδίας τῶν ἀνθρώπων of διαλογισμοὶ of κακοὶ 
9 ’ δ ι ς [2 σι a , 
ἐκπορεύονται, πορνεῖαι, κλοπαί, φόνοι, μοιχεῖαι, πλεονεξίαι, “τονηρίαι, 
4 é 4 ’ g 4 
δόλος, ἀσέλγεια, ὀφθαλμὸς πονηρός, βλασφημία, ὑπερηφανία, 
9 γος ’ a ‘ 
ἀφροσύνη πάντα ταῦτα τὰ πονηρὰ ἔσωθεν ἐκπορεύεται καὶ 
a A ΜΝ) 
κοινοῖ τὸν ἄνθρωπον. 


The Syro-Phoenician woman, vii. 24-30. 


a ‘ Α ζω 
κεῖθεν δὲ ἀναστὰς ἀπῆλθεν εἰς τὰ ὅρια Τύρον καὶ εἰσελθὼν 
εἰς οἰκίαν οὐδένα ἤθελεν γνῶναι, καὶ οὐκ ἠδυνάσθη λαθεῖν ἀλλ᾽ 
4 4 ~ ~ 
εὐθὺς ἀκούσασα γυνὴ περὶ αὑτοῦ, ἧς εἶχεν τὸ θυγάτριον αὐτῆς 


MARK. MATTHEW. 
Not what goes Not what goes 
into a man, but into his mouth, but 
what comes out of what comes ont of 
& man, his mouth, 
makes a man unclean—Mt. xv. 1]. ‘He 


which go into a man and those which 
come out are considered in turn. Of 
the former it is shown that in the 
muller pce of the human body it is 
provided that they never come in con- 
tact with the heart, the seat of man’s 


that hath ears to hear let him hear’ 
(iv. 9, 23) is not retained in the new 
text here. 

17. It is according to Mark’s former 
statements (iv. 10, 34) that the disciples 
ask for Sas, RA τὰ as to the meaning 
of the parable, and get it. They are 
thus distinguished above the crowd 
who do not ask for light, and perha 
it is meant that they are specially 
qualified to interpret the parable to 
others afterwards. To interpret a 
parable is in general to spoil it, and to 
deprive it of ite rich suggestiveness. 
To this rule SH phere instance forms 
no exception. e interpretation given 
gavours more of the churches, such as 
Antioch and Corinth, where the ques- 
tion of clean and unclean food was 
mtch debated, than of the Master him- 
self. It is introduced (as iv. 13) with 
a rebuke to the disciples for their want 
of insight, in which no doubt there is a 


true reminiscence. Then the things 


1 Add, 16 ef τις ἔχει ὦτα ἀκούειν, ἀκουέτω. 


will and emotions, where alone his 
cleanness or uncleanness must be 
thought to reside, but pass away 
through him, and are purged out, the 
clean and the unclean as they might 
formerly be considered, both alike, 
naa any discrimination. oe fea- 
ture of man’s organism is the t 
‘ead so far as purity depends. on 

20. ‘He said’ may indicate that what 
follows was not spoken on the same 
occasion as the preceding. Verse 20 is 
a word of Jesus bearing on the subject 
in hand, and suitably p here. The 
three following verses, however, seem 
to be added by the evangelist himself, 
in illustration of the subject in hand. 
The list of sins and vices given is very 
similar to those the Apostle Paul had 
already written down in his Epistles to 
the Galatians (v. 19-21), and to the 
Romans (i. 29-31.) Of the thirteen 
terms in the present catalogue ten have 





3 Add τὸν. % Add καὶ Σιδῶνος. 
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unclean; but the things which issue out of a man, these are 
they which make him unclean! And when he went indoors? 
away from the multitude, his disciples asked him for the 
parable. And he says to them, Are you too so unintelligent ? 
Do you not see that whatever goes into a man from without, it 
cannot make him unclean, because it does not go into his heart, 
but into his belly, and passes out into the drain; it makes 
all foods clean. But he said that what comes out of a 
man is what makes him unclean. For from within, from the 
heart of men, come evil thoughts, fornications, thefts, murders, 
adulteries, covetings, mischiefs, deceit, dissipation, an evil eye, 
railing, haughtiness, foolishness; all these evil things come 
from within, and these are what make a man unclean. 


[Matthew xv. 21-28.] 


And he removed from there and went away to the country 
of Tyre* And he entered into a house, and wished no one 
to know; and he could not escape notice. But immediately 
a woman who had heard of him, whose little daughter had 


a place in that of Romans also. It is systematically. See the Beatitude, 


originally a catalogue of Gentile vices, 
used in Galatians to warn Gentile 
Christians against the sins to which 
they were specially liable, and in 
Romans to show the corrupt and lost 
state of the Gentile world. The re- 
ligious vices to which the Jews were 
specially prone, of superstition, and 
hypocrisy, and narrowness, are not here 
specified. 

The view put forward in this passage 
that purity depends on the state of the 
heart, and can be ensured in no other 
way than by keeping the heart clean, 
is the distinctive moral doctrine of 
Jesus, and is to be recognized through- 
out the whole of his teaching. In 
Matthew v. 21-48 it is set forth most 


Matthew v. 8, also Matthew vi. 22-23, 
vii. 17-18, Luke vi. 43-45, and the 

soyings about good soil and good 
uit. 


24, After setting up the principle that 
the tradition had no authority, a 
ge which implied the opening of 
the Kingdom to the Gentiles, Jesus 
goes on a journey which carries him 
to Gentile soil, Mark no doubt 
meant this to be suggestive; but we 
see in the uel that the journey he 
places in this light was not a 
missionary one (cf. Matth. x. 5, 23). 
Matthew describes it by the word 
‘She withdrew,” and so represents it 
as a retirement or a flight, and Mark’s 


1 Add, 16: If anyone has ears to hear, let him hear. 


2QOr, into the house (a particular one). 


The Revisers render the last part of the verse “" This he satd, making all 
meats clean ;” taking καθαρίζων as agreeing with the subject of the verb λέγει at 
the beginning of the sentence. The words are then a reflection by the evan- 

elist on the effect of the words of Jesus, or, as Swete says, they are a note 


y an editor who sees the effect of Jesus’ words. 
larity involved in the rendering given above can be explain 


«Add, and Sidon. 


But the grammatical irregu- 


; see WM, p. 778. 


23 


25 


26 
27 


4 ΝΜ ζω 4 A a f a 
28 τὸν ἄρτον τῶν τέκνων Kat τοῖς Kuvapiots βαλεῖν. 


29 


30 


41 
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“- > »ν, θ rv θ “ 1 ’ 8 4 Lg 3 ~. 
“πνεῦμα ἀκαθαρτον, ελθούσαϊ προσέπεσεν πρὸς τοὺς πόδας αὐτοῦ 
ς 4 1 4 ε , ’ “ ᾿ 4, 9 ἢ > A 
ἡ δὲ γυνὴ ἣν Ἑλληνίς, Συροφοινίκισσα Tw yevet’ Kat npwra αὐτον 
Η͂ 4 é 9 e 9 ~ 4 9 “~ 4 9 ~ 
ἵνα τὸ δαιμόνιον ἐκβάλῃ ex τῆς θνγατρὸς αὐτῆς. καὶ ἔλεγεν αὑτῇ, 
δ 2 na ~ 4 4 . 9 é 4 Ἁ a 
Ages πρῶτον χορτασθῆναι τὰ Téexva’ ov yap ἐστιν καλὸν λαβεῖν 


ἡ δὲ ἀπεκρίθη 


4 , , κα ’ t 4 4 ’ ε , A , 
καὶ λέγει αὐτῷ, Nai, κύριε᾽ καὶ τὰ κυνάρια ὑποκάτω τῆς τραπέζης 


᾽ [ 9 ‘ “- Ul “a r) 
ἐσθίουσιν ἀπὸ τῶν Ψιχίων τῶν παιδίων. 


4 > > «A Ἁ 
καὶ εἶπεν avty, Ata 


~ σι a 
τοῦτον τὸν λόγον ὕπαγε, ἐξελήλυθεν ex τῆς θυγατρός σου τὸ 
~ Α ~ S a 
δαιμόνιον. καὶ ἀπελθοῦσα εἰς Tov οἶκον αὐτῆς εὗρεν τὸ παιδίον 
a 4 4 
βεβλημένον ἐπὶ τὴν κλίνην καὶ τὸ δαιμόνιον ἐξεληλυθός. 


The Northern journey, vii. 31-37. 


Καὶ πάλιν ἐξελθὼν ἐκ τῶν ὁρίων Τύρου ἦλθεν διὰ Σιδῶνος εἰς 
4 ~ v 9 A g “~ ς 4 
γὴν θάλασσαν τῆς Γαλιλαίας ava μέσον τῶν ὁρίων Δεκαπόλεως. 
4 é 4 “Ὁ 4 4 , 4 ~ 9 A 
καὶ φέρουσιν αὐτῷ κωφὸν καὶ μογιλαλον, καὶ παρακαλοῦσιν avrov 


‘‘went away,” must mean the same. 
If we ask what circumstances might 
lead Jesus at this time to travel beyond 
his own country, we find (1) that he had 
now come to an open breach, as never 
before, with the leaders of Jewish 
religion on a great question of 

rinciple. There is no more preach- 

g, after this point, in the syna- 
ogues of Galilee. A grave crisis had 
eee reached in his lite, and whether 
or not he was seriously threatened in 
his own country, he was certainly in a 
position calling for grave reflection. 
(2) Another circumstance pointing in 
the same direction was the n he 
felt of giving his disciples, whose ideas 
were 80 confused and immature, more 
of his ara ape ἢ and conversation than 
was possible where he was well known. 
The same motives which led him to 
take his disciples with him across the 
Sea of Galilee (vi. 31) might prompt 
this journey with them to the Tyrian 
country. From what point he here 
sets out we are not told. On such 

ints Mark’s sequence is not, as we 

ave often seen, to be interpreted too 
strictly. He would enter the Tyrian 
territory half way between Capernaum 
and Tyre; it is not suggested that he 
visited the town (cf. viii. 27, the 
villages of Caesarea). On his arrival it 
appears that he has not come to preach 
to the heathen. He goes into a house, 


whether the dwelling of a Jewish or a 
Gentile family we do not learn. If the 
latter, then Jesus gives here an example 
of Jewish limitations, such as Peter 
speaks of, Acts x. 28. He hopes to 
stay there unnoticed, but this hope is 
disappointed. His fame has preceded 
him to the foreign country. Did we 
not read (iii. 8) that many from Tyre 
and Sidon, on hearing what he was 
doing, came to him in Galilee? These 
might be Jewish residents in Tyre and 
Sidon ; but among the Gentiles also of 
the northern region his name would 
seem to have been spoken of. He has 
a great reputation for casting out 
demons; and it is not only amon 

Jews that demoniac possession occ ‘ 
One woman at least there is in the 
Tyrian land who has a child afflicted 
in this way. She is a Greek, not a 
Jew, t.e. she speaks Greek and worships 
Greek gods. Yet she is not a daughter of 
Hellas, but belongs to that branch of the 
Phoenician race which dwelt in Syria 
(another branch of the same race dwelt 
in Libya). This woman having heard of 
Jesus’ visit to her neighbourhood and 
believing that he may be able to do 
something for her daughter, ie to 
the house where he is staying: eaving 
her restless and unhappy child at home, 
and throws herself down before him 
with the entreaty repeated again and 
again that he will do for her what he 


1 εἰσελθοῦσα. 
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an unclean spirit, came’ and fell at his feet. And the woman 
was a Greek, a Syro-Phoenician by birth. And she asked him 
to expel the demon from her daughter. And he said to her, 
Let the children be fed first; for it is not fitting to take the 
children’s bread and throw it to the dogs. But she answered, 
and says to him, O yes, sir; the dogs do eat under the table, 
of the children’s crumbs. And he said to her, For that speech 
go your way, the demon has gone out of your daughter. 
And she went away home and found the child lying on the 


bed and the demon gone out. 
[Matthew xv. 29-31.] - 


And he left the Tyrian country again and went by Sidon 
to the Sea of Galilee through the territory of Decapolis. And 
people bring to him a man who was deaf and spoke imper- 


has done for so many, expel the demon 
from her daughter, 

In Matthew Jesus does not enter on 
Gentile territory nor attempt any in- 
cognito, but only towards it, 
while the woman comes out of her 
own land to where he is. She hails 
him as Messiah, and the interview 
with her takes place on the street, 
where the disciples are annoyed at her 
crying after their company and wish 
Jesus to dismiss her. 

27. Asked by a Gentile woman to do 
her a service which is within his power 
Jesus replies that he is debtor to the 
Jews for all the blessings which he 
brings; and that the Gentiles must 
come after the Jews in his regards (cf. 
Matth. x. 6). The metaphor in which 
this is conveyed is certainly an insult- 
ing one to the Gentiles. In early 
Christian writings the term ‘‘dog”’ is 
applied to Gentiles; see Phil. iii. 2, 
Lightfoot’s note. Perhaps Matth. vii. 6 
is also an instance of this Jewish way 
of speaking. We must not wonder if 
Jesus expressed his loyalty and devo- 
tion to his own people in the language 
of his day. e rest of the story 
shows that he did not allow that 
language to determine his thought and 
action. 

This is better given in Matthew. 
There Jesus does: not use the word 
‘‘first” suggesting as he does in Mark 


(according to Paul’s ‘‘To the Jews 
first,” Rom. i. 16? ii. 10, ix. 24) that 
the Gentiles may have their turn after 
the Jews, and thus putting the 
woman’s reply into her mouth. 

28. The woman is not silenced by 
this forbidding speech, but answers, 
turning the metaphor so that it may 
serve her need. ‘There is no doubt, she 
allows, a difference which cannot be 
lost sight of between the children and 
the Ogs ; the dogs cannot sit at 
table with the children nor share their 
blessings on equal terms, yet there is 
something for them too; what the 
children do not use themselves but 
let fall out of their abundance, the 
dogs on the floor get for their portion. 
Jesus has more than the Jews want, 
there may be a crumb over for a 
Gentile in sore need. 

29. In the more original account in 
Matthew, it is the woman’s faith 
that is praised; in Mark it is the 
just apprehension shown in her speech ; 
she has taken up the ihe ag ground 
and recognized the principle that the 
Gentiles come after the Jews. It is 
on these terms that the boon is 
granted though won, no doubt, by 

er undaunted pertinacity. On going 
home she finds her child, formerly so 
excited and restless, lying on her bed 
(the Gadarene demoniac was found 
sitting, v. 15) and, as it proves, entirely 


1 came in. 
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ef 9 ἂν ..-Ν 4 a . 9 , ," 4 4 ~ 
wa ἐπιθῇ αὐτῷ τὴν χεῖρα. Kat ἀπολαβόμενος αὐτὸν ἀπὸ τοῦ 
4 2 a 54 . 4 2 A 
ὄχλον κατ᾽ ἰδίαν ἔβαλεν τοὺς δακτύλους αὐτοῦ εἰς τὰ ὦτα avTor 
~ 9 “ 4 9 ᾽ 9 a 
καὶ πτύσας ἥψατο τῆς γλώσσης αὑτοῦ καὶ ἀναβλέψας εἰς τὸν 
9 ~ ’ @ [2 
οὐρανὸν ἐστέναξεν καὶ λέγει αὐτῷ, ᾿Εφφαθα, ὅ ἐστιν Διανοίχθητι. 
4 3 4 3 “ e bd [ 4 ὑθὺ ὅλ. 10 ες 4 ~ 
καὶ ἠνοίγησαν avrov ai axoai, καὶ εὐθὺς ἐλύθη ὁ δεσμὸς τῆς 
4 4 ΄“ 4 4 Ul 9 ~ a ’ 4 “- @ 
γλώσσης avrov καὶ ἔλαλει ὀρθῶς. καὶ διεστείλατο αὑτοῖς ἵνα 
A 9 a [έ > Ἃ ~ 
μηδενὶ Neywow' ὅσον de αὑτοῖς διεστέλλετο, αὐτοὶ μᾶλλον περισ- 
4" “A 9 4 
σότερον ἐκήρυσσον. Kal ὑπερπερισσῶς ἐξεπλήσσοντο λέγοντες, 
“--- ᾿ 4 4 a a e A 
Καλῶς πάντα πεποίηκεν᾽ καὶ τοὺς κωφοὺς ποιεῖ ἀκούειν καὶ 


ἀλάλους λαλεῖν. 


The feeding of the four thousand, viii. 1-10. 


’ 9 4 a e » ’ ~ ww wv 4 4 
Ey ἐκείναις ταῖς ἡμέραις παλιν πολλου ὄχλον ὄντος καὶ μὴ 
ἐχόντων τί φάγωσιν, προσκαλεσάμενος τοὺς μαθητὰς λέγει αὐτοῖς, 


cured. Shall we say that the reputa- 
tion of Jesus, of which the patient 
had heard, and the knowledge that he 
was being invoked to deal with her 
case, had been enough to restore her ? 

On Jesus’ dealings with Gentiles, 
compare Matth. viii. 5-13 where also 
there is a cure from a distance. To 
St. Paul the Gentile gods are demons 
(1 Cor. x. 20), and the Gentile world 
is subject to powers opposed to God 
(1 Cor. viii. 5); so that the story before 
us must have appeared to Gentile 
Christians prophetic of the emancipa- 
tion of the heathen by the salvation 
which a ed first among the Jews, 
from the tyranny of irrational and evil 
powers. 


31. This is an extensive journey, 
almost entirely on heathen soil; first 
northwards to Sidon, then eastwards 
over the Lebanon to Damascus which was 
iteelf one of the cities of the Decapolis, 
and then southwards to the east side 
of the Sea of Galilee. In Matthew, 
where Jesus does not leave Jewish soil, 
he comes straight back from the out- 
skirts of the Tyrian land to the Sea of 
Galilee, which is crossed from east to 
west ; xv. 39 (see note on Mark viii. 10). 
In Mark there is a journey of not less 
than a fortnight, in which Jesus is 
traversing foreign lands in the society 


of his disciples alone. The resolutions 
to which we find soon afterwards that 
he had come (see chap. viii.), suggest 
the object and the occupations of this 
long tour. It brings him back to the 
country which he visited and where he 
found so poor a reception in chap. v., 
and if we take the sequence strictly, 
we shall suppose that country to 
the scene of the two following inci- 
dents. The towns in it were Greek, 
but there was a Jewish population in 
the territories belonging to them (see 
Swete’s note). 

32. Jesus is here surrounded by a 
‘‘multitude,” when a case is brought to 
him. It is different from any that has 
been reported before, and the methods 
employed by Jesus in dealing with it 
are also new to us. The case is one of 
deafness and of imperfect utterance; 
the latter is often a result of the 
former, as it is by hearing others speak 
and comparing the sounds we make 
ourselves with theirs that we acquire 
speech. Those who bring the patient 
to Jesus ask him to lay his hand on 
him, that being the outward form 
accompanying a cure, and symbolizing 
in the practice of the time the passing 
of healing influence to the patient (see 
i. 41, v. 23, vi. 5). The procedure of 
Jesus is narrated here in great detail, 
whether it be that it was peculiar in 


1Cod. W4 (Cambridge) errusey es τους δακτυλου: αὐτου καὶ εβαλεν εἰς τα wra 
του kwoov καὶ ἡψατο τῆς yAwoons τον μογιλαλον. 


MARK VII. 33—VIIL. 1. 
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fectly, and entreat him to lay his hand on him. And he took 33 
him away from the crowd by himself and put his fingers in 
his ears and spat and touched his tongue,’ and looking up to 34 
heaven he sighed and says to him, Effatha, that is, Be opened. 
And his ears were opened and immediately the fetter of his 35 
tongue was loosed and he spoke quite rightly. And he en- 36 


joined them not to tell any one. 


But the more urgent he was 


in his injunction the more bent were they on making known 


the occurrence far and wide. 


And people were most exceed- 


ingly struck with it, and said, He has done everything well! 
he makes both the deaf hear and the dumb speak ! 


[Matthew xv. 32-39.] 


In those days, when there was again a great multitude and 
they had nothing to eat, he calls his disciples to him and says 


this instance, or what is more likely, 
that the operation is here reported 
fully which is in other cases only sum- 
marized. The details in the variante 
are certainly more natural than those 
of the text; see Nestle, Introd. Eng. 
Tr., p. 264. On having the patient 
handed over to him Jesus at once 
isolates him, as the physician still does, 
from the crowd. He must secure his 
undivided attention (cf. v. 37, viii. 23) 
for the cure is not to be accomplished 
without the patient’s co-operation. He 
then puts his fingers into the ears which 
are the first seat of all the trouble ; the 
patient is to think that some change is 
to be effected there. Then he touches 
the man’s tongue with his own fingers 
which he has wet with his spittle (on 
the remedial qualities of spittle and ite 
use in ancient medicine see Lightfoot, 
Horae Hebr., on John ix., whose 

however refer to eye-troubles 
only); some change is to take place 
there too. The man of course is eyeing 
him intently all this time and following 
all these movements with the moet 
eager interest. Then the Master looks 
up to heaven; the blessing is to come 
from there on what is sought to be 
done on earth; and then he sighs 
deeply, which might be taken to denote 
the act, to be imitated by the patient, 


1The variant gives: 


of forcing up a blast of air from the 
lungs into the ear-tubes and the 
mouth, as if to clear away any obstruc- 
tion which may exist there. In a full 
narrative of the details of the cure 
this would be quite in place; but the 
sigh soon came to be taken as a sigh of 
emotion, though of what emotion no 
one of course can say. Mark is rich 
both in details of Jesus’ methods of 
cure and in words descriptive of his 
moods and gestures ; and this sigh can 
be understood in either way. Then the 
command is given, ‘Effatha,’ no doubt in 
avery hry es tone (for the retention 
in the Greek els of Aramaic words, 
which were u by Jesus at critical 
moments and seemed to bring about 
notable results, see Talitha v. 41, Abba 
xiv. 36). On the details of the cure cf. 
the case of the blind man in chap. viii. 
22 aqq. 

36. Jesus’ prohibition to proclaim his 
good deeds is now familiar to us; see 
1. 44, v. 43, and the injunctions laid on 
the demoniacs. Here, as in former 
cases, the eagerness of those interested 
in the patient is too great to be thus 
restrained : their wish to tell is greater 
than his to prevent them from telling. 
A deep impression is made on those 
who find themselves the witnesses of 
such proceedings. In Jesus they see 


he spat on his fingers and put them in the deaf 
man’s ears and touched the stammerer’s tongue. 


Syr#= (Merx, not Mra. Lewis) 


gives: he laid his fingers and spat in his ears and touched his tongue. 


37 
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2 Σπλαγχνίζομαι ἐπὶ τὸν ὄχλον, ὅτι ἤδη ἡμέραι τρεῖς προσμένουσίν 


4 Ρ 
3 μοι καὶ οὐκ ἔχουσιν τί φαγωσιν. 


a OA 9 eo 9 4 a 
καὶ εαν ἀπολύσω αντοὺς νήστεις 


4 9 ~ 9 , 9 “~ ear, ’ 4 “~ 4 LY 
εἰς οἶκον αὑτῶν, ἐκλυθήσονται ev τῇ ὁδῷ Kai τινες αὐτῶν ἀπὸ 


? ° ἢ 
4 μακρόθεν εἰσίν. 


1 4 9 ἢ ® ὩΝ ς θ a ? ~ @ 
καὶ ἀπεκρίθησαν αὐτῷ of μαθηταῖ avrov ὅτι 


Πόθεν τούτους δυνήσεταί τις ὧδε χορτάσαι ἄρτων ἐπ᾽ ἐρημίας; 


4 > ἢ 9 s Π 4 w¥ 4 7 
5 καὶ ἥρωτα avTous, ogous ἔχετε αρτοῦς; 


οἱ δὲ εἶπαν, ᾿Ἑπτα. 


Ν , ~ κ 4 a“ an. A a. 4 ‘ 

6 καὶ παραγγέλλει τῷ ὄχλῳ ἀναπεσεῖν ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς καὶ λαβὼν 
4 ς a =» 9 ‘’ ἢ 4 9a0 a σι 
τοὺς ἑπτὰ ἄρτους εὐχαριστήσας ἔκλασεν καὶ ἐδίδου τοῖς μαθηταῖς 


9 -~ a “- Α ’ ae ww 
7 αὐτοῦ ἵνα παρατιθῶσιν, καὶ παρέθηκαν τῷ ὄχλῳ. 


4 
καὶ εἶχαν 


> δή ᾿, 4 ’ 98 4 a , 

ἰχθύδια ὀλίγα καὶ εὐλογήσας αὐτὰ εἶπεν καὶ ταῦτα παρατιθέναι. 
4 ’ 4, 4 ’ ’ 

8 καὶ ἔφαγον καὶ ἐχορτάσθησαν, καὶ ἦραν περισσεύματα κλασμα- 


one in whom the prophecies are coming 
true, and they give vent to their delight 
in phrases like those of Isaiah, who 
says, xxxv. 5: Then the eyes of the 
blind will be opened, and the ears of 
the deaf shall be unstopped. (Cf. Isa. 
xxix. 18). If these predictions are 
being fulfilled at the hands of Jesua, 
what is to bethought of him? To later 
Christians as to us it seemed natural 
that this line of thought should lead 
much further. Cf. Matth. xi. 2-6. In 
Jesus’ lifetime, however, there is little 
to show that it did so. 


viii. 1. The time-date is vague; is the 

riod indicated that of the wanderings 
in Galilee or that after Jesus had come 
back from his journey to Tyre? The 
crowd also appears here without any 
visible cause, and the situation—Jesus 
for three days in an uninhabited spot, 
where no provisions are to be had, with 
& multitude of four thousand, many of 
them from a distance, who will starve 
if something is not voce) he tr to 
relieve them—is quite different from 
anything we have had before. The 
crowd at the first feeding was clearly 
accounted for, but not this one. It seems 
difficult to escape the conclusion that 
the evangelist having on hand a second 
version of the story of the feeding, 
which he believed to refer to a different 
occasion, was compelled to create a 
place for it, and did so perhaps some- 
what awkwardly. 

In Matthew the multitude is that 
of the people who had brought their 
sick to him (xv. 30), and who had 
been so surprised and so inspired to 


glorify God when they witnessed his 
cures. 

4. In the two narratives of feeding 
the thousands, Mark vi. 32 sg. and 
viii. 1 ag., the following traits are 
common : 

1. There is a multitude with Jesus 
and his disciples in an uninhabited 

lace on the east shore of the Sea of 

ilee, 2. Jesus has compassion on 
them. 3. The alternatives are con- 
sidered of sending the multitude away 
or feeding them on the spot. 4. The 
disciples cannot see how the feeding is 
to be managed. 65. Jesus asks the 
disciples how many loaves they have, 
and they answer. 6. The multitude 
take places fora meal. 7. Jesus per- 
forms the solemn acts, narrated also in 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper: 
takes, blesses or gives thanks, breaks, 
and gives to the disciples, who distri- 
bute to the multitude. 8. There are 
fishes also, which are similarly treated. 
9. All the people are satisfied. 10. 
There is a collection in baskets of 
unused fragments. 11. The number is 
stated. The following pointe also may 
be added: 12. A voyage is entered on 
immediately after. 13. There is an 
encounter with the Pharisees directly 
after the voyage. 14. Bethssida is 
mentioned in connection with a journey 
in the sequel. 15. A journey to the 
north follows. 

The two accounts differ in the follow- 
ing details: 1. In vi. we are told how 
the multitude came to the spot; in viii. 
we are told at once that they have been 
there three days. 2. In vi. Jesus’ com- 
passion is for the unguided state of the 


1 ἥκασιν. 
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to them, I feel great compassion for all those people, because 
they have been with me now for three days and they 
have nothing to eat. And if I send them home without food 
they will faint on the way; and some of them are’ from far. 
And his disciples answered him, Where can any one possibly 
get loaves to feed these people in an uninhabited district like 
this? And he asked them, How many loaves have you? And 
they said, Seven. And he orders the multitude to take their 
places on the ground; and he took the seven loaves and gave 
thanks and broke them and gave them to his disciples to set 
before them; and they set them before the multitude. And 
they had a few little fishes, and he blessed them and bade 
the disciples set these also before them. And they ate and 
were satisfied, and they took up of pieces that were over 


multitude, and prompts him to teach were the same as in chap. vi. no one 
them; in viii. he has compassion on would hesitate to believe that the two 
them because of their want of food. stories related to the same event; and 
3. In vi. the disciples raise the question in stories orally transmitted, numbers 
of feeding the thousands ; in viii. Jesus may easily be changed, and are not to 
himself. 4. In vi. there are houses and be too strictly insisted on. We have, 
farms in the neighbourhood, where therefore, before us here a very instruc- 
bread may be bought; in viii. there is tive instance of the manner in which 
no food to be had near the spot. 5. The oral tradition modified and developed 
numbers are changed: viii. has seven the early Christian narratives. Even 
loaves and a few little fishes, instead of the variations show how favourite a 
five loaves and two fishes; seven baskets theme the story of the feeding was in 
of fragments are collected instead of the earliest Christian society. The 
twelve, and another kind of basket is identity of the acts recorded in it with 
rsa of ; whether one was largerthan those repeated at every celebration of 

e other it is impossible todetermine; the Lord’s Supper—Jesus feeding all 
in one case 5000 are fed, in the other who came to him, and though with 
4000. 6. Invi. Jesus sends hisdisciples slender apparent store making all feel 
away, and remains on shore to bid the  satisfied—this ensured for the story 
multitude farewell; in viii. hedismisses constant repetition and rapid elabora- 
the multitude first, and then embarks tion. The homelier features, which 
with the disciples. realized too plainly the original situa- 

The ae of agreementaresonumer- tion, were ropped, and the power 
ous and important that the two narra- grew which multiplied the loaves. It 
tives must be regarded as different forms may be asked whether the story of the 
of the same tradition. That of chap. vi. feeding grew out of the ordinance of 
is undoubtedly the more original of the the Supper, or whether, on the other 
two. It forms an integral part of the hand, the latter grew out of the former. 
narrative in which it occurs, is well led We are not obliged to adopt either 
up to by the incidents preceding it, and alternative. True, the main object of 
is iteelf real and natural. That of ee contemplation—.Jesus, as host, satisfy- 
viii., on the other hand, is very loosely ing the desires of all who look to him— 
connected with the context in which it is the same in both cases: but the 
occurs, is considerably more wonderful situation was one which was likely to 
than the other, and has no additional recur, and both the instances of it are 
trait of importance. If the numbers firmly fixed in the history. 


lhave come. 
L 
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4 4 ὔ 
καὶ ἀπέλυσεν 


4 Δ) 4 A 9 4 a ‘ “ “A Ἵ ~ 
καὶ εὐθὺς ἐμβὰς εἰς τὸ πλοῖον μετὰ τῶν μαθητῶν αὐτοῦ 
ἦλθεν εἰς τὰ μέρη Aaduavovia.! 


The Pharisees ask for a sign, viii. 11-13. 


Καὶ ἐξῆλθον of Φαρισαῖοι καὶ ἤρξαντο συνζητεῖν αὐτῷ, ζητοῦντες 


9 “~ a 4 ~ »Ἢ ’ 9 ? 
wap αὐτοῦ σημεῖον ἀπὸ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ, πειράζοντες αὐτόν. 


4 
καὶ 


9 ’ oO e 9 “~ g é e 4 [2 σι 

ἀναστενάξας τῷ πνεύματι αὐτοῦ λέγει, Τί ἡ γενεὰ αὕτη ζητεῖ 

σημεῖον; ἀμὴν λέγω ὑμῖν, εἰ δοθήσεται τῇ γενεᾷ ταύτῃ σημεῖον. 
4 9 4 9 4 e 4 a 9 ~ 4 4 ’ 

καὶ ἀφεὶς αὐτοὺς πάλιν ἐμβὰς ἀπῆλθεν εἰς τὸ πέραν. 


The Disciples forget to take bread, viii. 14-21. 


Καὶ ἐπελάθοντο λαβεῖν ἄρτους, καὶ ef μὴ ἕνα ἄρτον οὐκ εἶχον 
ς ΄“- 9 “ J 4 , 4 a ’ ς ζω 
μεθ᾽ ἑαυτῶν ἐν τῷ πλοίῳ. καὶ διεστέλλετο αὐτοῖς λέγων, OpaTe, 


9. The multitude who had been fed 
being dismissed by Jesus, as at vi. 46, 
there is a voyage with the disciples 
which can scarcely be traced on the 
map. For Dalmanutha the Codex Bezae 
reais Melegada, and early Latin copies 
with the Sinaitic Syriac Magadan, 
which is also the name given in Mat- 
thew. As to the identifications of these 
names, see Swete’s note. The course of 
the narrative and the analogy of chap. 
vi. lead us to suppose that the voyage 
was from the east to the west side of 
the lake. 


11. The first feeding was followed by 
an encounter with the Pharisees (vii. 1), 
and so it is here. It is hard to say 
where the Pharisees went out from on 
this occasion. Weiss, who places Dal- 
manutha on the east side of the lake, 
will have it that they came from 
Jewish territory to that place; Holtz- 
mann, that they are dwellers in the 
country Jesus is now visiting and came 
out of their houses to interview the 
Rabbi who had landed. But the phrase 
“« went out ” is not to be taken literally ; 
it simply introduces a new action, like 
the words ‘‘he rose up early,” and 
‘She began,” so common in Oriental 
narrative. The action of the Pharisees 


now to be related was deliberate and 


arranged. 

The sign asked for is to be from 
heaven; a portent is meant such as 
those descri in Mark xiii. 24, 25, 
which were to usher in the appearance 
of the Messiah and the setting up of 
his rule. The Pharisees hear Jesus 
preaching that the Kingdom of God is 
Immediately at hand, and they want 
some outward confirmation of this. 
Apparently they are not content with 
the works Jesus has done already, and 
do not think them important enough to 
show that any development of the 
divine policy is ae lace. The 
Pharisees themselves elf that the 
Kingdom would come when the people 
were prepared for it, and laboured to 
bring about that preparation. So far 
Jesus was at one with them. But when 
he declared that the Kingdom was 
coming at once or that it had come 
already, they could not follow him, and 
asked for different evidence, from any 
he had already given, for evidence 
which it should be impossible to mis- 
take, that the consummation was 80 
near. They have no genuine desire to 
be convinced. They make the request, 
Mark says, ‘“‘tempting him.” This 
must mean that their request suggested 


1 Μαγαδάν or Μελεγαδά. 
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seven baskets. And there were about four thousand people. 
And he sent them away, and immediately he got into the 
boat with his disciples, and came to the district of Dal- 
manutha.! 


[Matthew xvi. 1-4; cf. xii. 38-42; Luke xii. 54-56; cf. xi. 
29-32, xvii. 20, 21.] 


And the Pharisees put themselves in motion and entered into 
a discussion with him, seeking from him a sign from heaven, 
tempting him. And he sighed deeply in his spirit and says, 
Why does this generation seek a sign? Assuredly I tell you, 
no sign shall be given? to this generation. And he left them 


and embarked again and went away to the other side. 


[Matthew xvi. 5-12; Luke xi. 53-xii. 1.] 


And they forgot to take bread, and had only a single loaf 
with them in the boat. And he charged them, saying, Look 


other ways of advancing the Kingdom 
than those which he thought right to 
use. Satan tempts him (Matthew iv.) 
by asking him to do a great work to 
show his power; and Peter becomes a 
Satan to him when he su cheer- 
ful and sensible views of the future 
rather than those arising out of the 
divine counsel in the impending death 
of the Messiah (Mark viii. 33). There 
are two points settled in Jesus’ mind 
against which the demand for a si 

deeply offends. First he has made 
up his mind not to employ any sen- 
sational or presumptuous method in 
advancing his cause (see ‘‘fishers of 
men,” ‘‘sowers,” ‘‘ physician,” etc.). 
And secondly, he is convinced that 
the advent of the Kingdom is not in 
need of any signs, but carries its own 
evidence with it to every one whose 
eyes are open. The Kingdom has 
announced itself and is a thing of the 
present ; to ask a sign of its coming is 
to relegate it to the future, and to ask 
for respite from its claims. (See on 
this Mackintosh, Natural History of 


Christsantty, chap. v.). 
Matthew has aiveady had the discus- 


1 Magadan or Melegada. 


sion about a sign (xii. 38-42; Luke xi. 
29-32. Cf. also Luke xvii. 20, Matthew 
v. 25), but he gives it in in the 
lace where Mark here has it (xvi. 1-4). 
the fuller reports of these Gospels 
Jesus does offer a sign, but only that of 
Jonah, at whose preaching the people 
of Niniveh repented. What was done 
by these heathens for Jonah ought, he 
means, to be done by those who boast 
themselves God’s own people, when he 
sends them what is greater than Jonah, 
and makes them hear such unmistakable 
m es of the t impending change. 
An editor to whom this sign was not 
enough, expounded the figure of Jonah 
differently, making him a type of the 
resurrection of Christ, so that the 
‘* generation” in question did receive 
an outward sign, in spite of the Master’s 
own refusal. 

13. ‘‘He left them and went to the 
other side.” According to the ordinary 
phraseology of the Gospel (iv. 35) this 
18 ἃ crossing from west to east. What 
follows as to the provisioning of the 
boat agrees with this, and if Dalmanutha 
or Magadan is in the neighbourhood of 


Gennesaret, the geography is in good 


3 El in solemn negation, after the Hebrew idiom with Du; the apodosis, which 
would be an asseveration, being suppressed. 


10 


II 


13 


15 


21 
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βλέπετε ἀπὸ τῆς ζύμης τῶν Φαρισαίων καὶ τῆς ζύμης Ηρώδου. 
καὶ διελογίζοντο πρὸς ἀλλήλους, Ὅτι ἄρτους οὐκ ἔχομεν. καὶ 
γνοὺς λέγει αὑτοῖς, Τί διαλογίζεσθε ὅτι ἄρτους οὐκ ἔχετε; οὕπω 
νοεῖτε οὐδὲ συνίετε; πεπωρωμένην ἔχετε τὴν καρδίαν ὑμῶν; ὀφ- 
θαλμοὺς ἔχοντες οὐ βλέπετε, καὶ ὦτα ἔχοντες οὐκ ἀκούετε; καὶ 
οὐ μνημονεύετε ὅτε τοὺς πέντε ἄρτους ἔκλασα εἰς τοὺς πεντακισ- 


χιλίους, πόσους κοφίνους κλασμάτων πλήρεις ἤρατε; 


λέγουσιν 


9 “ Α a 

αὐτῷ, Awdexa. “Ore καὶ τοὺς ἑπτὰ εἰς τοὺς τετρακισχιλίους, 
’ 4 

πόσων σπυρίδων πληρώματα κλασμάτων ἤρατε; Kat λέγουσιν 


9 ΄- 


αντῳ, 


order. As on other occasions, Jesus 
crosses the lake to escape from embar- 
rassment. But it is possible that one 
typical crossing is repeated in various 
pieces of tradition which Mark gives 
separately. 


14. Another story about ‘loaves,’ but 
with a different point from those we 
have had. The scene is in the boat; 
the circumstances, that the disciples 
discover too late that they have not 
brought provisions ; they will have to 
go back soon. Jesus witnesses the dis- 
covery, sees the blank faces, hears the 
lamenting. But his speech when it 
comes seems far away from the present 
necessity. It is the Pharisees and 
Herod he is thinking about, not the 
awkward position of the present com- 
. The Pharisees and the Herodians 

ve come to an understanding about 
him some time ago (iii. 6), a strange 
alliance of religious strictness with 
worldly policy. And both have been of 
late attending to his movements, Herod 
(vi. 14) reminding him of the fate of his 
precursor, John the Baptist, the Phari- 
sees hearing from him (vii. 5 ag.) an 
attack on their system which they 
could scarcely pardon. He is thinking 
of these two powers which alike 
threaten him, considering their policy 
and their spirit, and what has happened 
in the boat is drawn into the Tne of 
thought he is pursuing. The disciples 
no doubt had their ing done for 
them in the morning, and no doubt the 
loaves rose well enough. Will the 
loaves the Pharisees and the Herodians 
are baking succeed as well? What a 
bad batch that is, what a bad leaven ! 


e 9 a 4 
Era. καὶ ἔλεγεν αὑτοῖς, Οὕπω συνίετε ; 


And so the caution to the disciples to 
have nothing to do with p of 
that character. ‘ Beware of the baking 
of the Pharisees, of Herod !’ 

In the ble of the leaven it is 
suggested how the | yea Pept ey works 
though unseen, and in due time accom- 
plishes all that was expected of it, no 
one knows how. Here we have the 
idea of an evil principle that makes its 
way from mind to mind. How if that 
leaven of the Pharisees, the spirit of 
formalism that sets ritual before morals 
and is essentially unfeeling, how if the 
leaven of Herod, the principle of ex- 

iency that cares for no ideal, how if 
these should have their way! What an 
evil for an individual, for a nation, to be 
drawn under such influences! How 
strongly are they to be deprecated and 
in every way opposed ! 

16. Perhaps we cannot wonder very 
much if the disciples did not pick up at 
once the Master’s train of thought. They 
think his words must refer to the 

uestion of commissariat ; he is blaming 
them for their want of foresight, he is 
giving them some directions as to where 
they should supply themselves. And 
ΒΟ they blame themselves still more 
severely for their mistake, because they 
think he is grieved at it too. 

In Matthew, the disciples do not 
discover that their supply is short till 
they have reached the other side, In 
Luke, the discourse on leaven is not 
connected with a voyage at all but 
delivered in the presence of a great 
crowd, ‘‘to the disciples first.” Matthew 
speaks of ‘‘ the leaven of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees,” a phrase hard to in- 
terpret, as these two parties were very 


1Add καὶς 
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to it, beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the leaven of 
Herod. And they talked over the matter with each other 
and concluded, It is because we have no bread. And when 
he knew that this was their idea he says to them, Why do you 
talk about your having no loaves? Do you not yet perceive 
nor understand? Is your heart still hardened? Having eyes 
do you not see, and having ears do you not hear? And do 
you not remember, when I broke the five loaves for the five 
thousand, how many baskets full of the broken pieces you took 
up? They say to him, Twelve. And again the seven to the 
four thousand, how many baskets of the fragments you took 


up? And they say, Seven. 
not yet understand ? 


different ; and he afterwards explains 
that by their leaven Jesus meant their 
teaching—not as in Mark their spirit 
and policy. Luke speaks of ‘the 
leaven of ,,the Pharisees, which is 


ypocrisy.” τ 
17. Thedisciplesare here accused of the 
same want of insight which was charged 
in former passages against the hearers 
outside, or against the Jews generally 
(iii. δ, iv. 12). This is the strongest of 
a number of passages in which the 
dulness of the disciples is dwelt on 
(iv. 13, vi. 52, vii. 18). They show an 
incapacity to penetrate through the 
parabolic utterances of Jesus to his real 
meaning, and they y appl his words to 
material and exte thi of which 
he was not thinking at It ought 
to have been impossible for them after 
what they had seen, to think that Jesus 
could be anxious about the supply of 
food for the party, or could have wished 
to scold them for not provisioning the 
boat more carefully. Whatever view 
be taken of the stories of the feeding, 
the disciples ought to have learned 
from his dealings in that matter how 
small a thing bread was to him and how 
little anxiety it was capable of givin 
him. The multitudes had been satisfi 
with very little bread, and so it could 
prove again where his views on such 
things prevailed. The point of the 
rebuke is a good deal obscured by all 
these baskets of broken pieces which 
have been put into it, and it reads as if 
Jesus were telling the disciples that he 
could make as much bread as they 
wanted whenever he chose, so that they 


And he said to them, Do you 


were independent of food supplies, and 
absolved from 811] such anxieties. 
Matthew, though in some pointe his 
account is less ori » preserves the 
saying which Mark has parted with, 
‘How do you not understand that what 
I said to you was not about loaves?’ 


22. Bethsaida is to the north of the Sea 
of Galilee, and Jesus and his disciples 
might pass it on the way towards 
Caesarea Philippi, near which we are 
soon to find them. But verse 27 re- 
sad that journey from the start, a 
resh narrative inning there. This 
arrival at Bethsaida cannot be placed 
in any known journey, but is a 
reminiscence by itself. theaida was 
one of the places in which works 
of power were wrought (Matth. 
xi. 21), such as would have brought 
Tyre and Sidon to repentance, and the 
cure of the blind man may be one of 
these. It is told with details illus- 
trating the method of Jesus in such 
cases, which are not given in the cures 
of blindness in Matth. ix. 27 sq., or in 
the cure of Bartimaeus, which is 
common to the three Synoptista—( Mark 
x. 46-52=Matthew xx. 29-34=Luke 
xviii. 35-43). As in the case of the 
man deaf and speaking with difficulty 
(vii. 32-37), Jesus at once isolates the 
patient brought to him, though men 
on foot are still in sight, and not far 
off. The means familar to early thera- 
peutics are then, as in the case just 
cited, employed. Spittle was used 
among the Jews in dealing with cases 
of blindness: it was forbidden among 


21 


22 


25 


26 


27 


28 
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The blind man of Bethsaida, viii. 22-26. 


‘ ee Q & 4 : eatin ’ Α 
Καὶ ἔρχονται εἰς Βηθσαϊδαν. καὶ φέρουσιν αὐτῳ τυφλὸν, Kat 
”~ 9 a a 4 ”~ ΨΦ a 4 0 «“« 
παρακαλοῦσιν αὐτὸν ἵνα αὑτοῦ ἅψηται. καὶ ἐπιλαβόμενος τῆς 
4 ~ ~ 9 9 Q ~ , A ᾽ 
χειρὸς τοῦ τυφλοὺ ἐξήνεγκεν αὐτὸν ἔξω τῆς κώμης, καὶ πτύσας 
4 ~ 9 A 8 “a 9 ΄Ὁ tf 9 é 
εἰς τὰ ὄμματα αὐτοῦ, ἐπιθεὶς τὰς χεῖρας αὐτῷ ἐπηρώτα αὐτὸν, 
[ἠ a 9 ὔ 4 9 ’ 
Ei τι βλέπεις; Ἶ καὶ ἀναβλέψας ἔλεγεν, Βλέπω τοὺς ἀνθρώπους, 
Ψ 6 ’ e a on U > » 8 
ὅτι ὡς δένδρα ὁρῶ περιπατοῦντας. εἶτα παλιν ἐπέθηκεν τὰς 
σι 9 A 4 9 4 3 ea 4 ? a 9 ? 
χεῖρας ert τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς avrou,® καὶ διέβλεψεν καὶ ἀπεκατέστη 
Α ‘ ~ 4 9 4 
καὶ ἐνέβλεπεν τηλαυγῶς ἅπαντα. καὶ ἀπέστειλεν αὐτὸν εἰς οἶκον 
4 ~ 4 M 4 4 4 [4 4 AGC 4 
αὐτοῦ λέγων, Myde εἰς τὴν κώμην εἰσέλθῃς. 


The Journey to Caesarea Philippi: the disciples recognize Jesus 

as Messiah, viii. 27-33. 
Kat ἐξῆλθεν ὁ Ἰησοῦς καὶ of μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ εἰς τὰς κώμας 
Καισαρίας τῆς Φιλίππου καὶ ἐν τῇ ὁδῷ ἐπηρώτα τοὺς μαθητὰς 
αὐτοῦ λέγων αὐτοῖς, Τίνα με λέγουσιν οἱ ἄνθρωποι εἶναι; οἱ δὲ 


the Rabbis (Lightfoot, Hor. Heb., on 
John ix. 1) to apply this cure on the 
Sabbath. Here the restoration of sight 
is gradual. Encouraged to open his 
eyes and to try to see, the patient 
succeeds but partially. He has had the 
gift of sight before, for he knows how 
men look, and he is aware that he sees 
them far too large, and with no clear 
outline. The clearing and softenin 

operation has therefore to he repeated, 
and this time the cure is complete. 
Objects have a clear outline now, dis- 
tant as well as near (τηλαυγῶ"). 

Like the demoniac of chap. v. the 
cured man is told to go home, and not 
talk of what has been done to him. 
He lives apparently outside the village 
which is close at hand; and he is able 
to find his way home; he had not 
always been blind. He is not even to 
enter the village, so determined is 
Jesus, as in the ore chapters of the 

1, not to have his good deeds of 
this kind talked of. Whichever of the 
many variants we adopt, whether the 
man is forbidden to go into the village, 
or to tell any one in the village, or 
was allowed to go to the village, but 
forbidden to tell any one there about 


1 Βηθανίαν. 2 βλέπει. 


his cure, the effect is that Jesus 
shrinks from acquiring the reputation 
a would come to him by such 


viii. 27—x. 45. SHapow oF THE 
Pagsion. JOURNEYS. LEssons. 


27. The passage at which we have now 
arrived forms a turning point, both in 
the narrative and in the teaching. 
What goes before points to this crisis, 
and the declarations here made form 
the basis for all that comes after. Up 
to this point the history has been that 
of a growing movement: there were 
shadows and opposition in it, but its 
course was upwards, on the whole, to 
the great scenes of the sixth and seventh 
chapters. Now it becomes tragical : 
a catastrophe is announced, the thought 
of which at once becomes dominant, 
and determines the colour of the dis- 
courses ; these, from this point forward, 
are pace eschatological. 

Here, for the first time in Mark, 
Jesus is occupied with the question of 
his own person and position ; and when 
he begins to speak of it we find that he 
has y made up his mind and is 


3 Add ὥστε ἀναβλέψαι. 


4 μηδὲ els τὴν κώμην εἰσέλθῃς μηδὲ εἴπῃς τινὶ ἐν τῇ κώμῃ or ὕπαγε els τὸν οἶκόν cov καὶ 
μηδενὶ εἴπῃς εἰς τὴν κώμην. On these variants see WH, N.7., vol. ii., p. 99 agq. 
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[Mark only.] 


And they come to Bethsaida.! And people bring to him a 
blind man, and ask him to touch him. And he took the blind 
man by the hand, and took him out of the village, and spat in 
his eyes and laid his hands on him and asked him, Do you see 
anything?? And he looked up and said, I make out the men, for 
I see them like trees, walking. And again he put his hands 
on his eyes? and he took a steady look and was restored, and 


saw everything clearly. 


And he sent him home and told him, 


You are not even to enter the village.‘ 


[Matthew xvi. 13-28; Luke ix. 18-22.] 


And Jesus set out, he and his disciples, to the villages of 
Caesarea Philippi; and on the way he questioned his disciples, 
Who do people say that I am? And they told him, They say 28 


addressing himself to a course of action 
of which we had not heard before. We 
have another journey to a district at 
some distance from Capernaum. He 
set out, we are told, to the villages of 
Caesarea Philippi, and the following 
scene took place on the road. This is 
not a continuation of the journey from 
Bethsaida (ver. 22), but a fresh start; 
otherwise it would not have been 
necessary to say that his disciples went 
with him. In the source this was not 
continuous with what goes before. On 
this journey, then, the Master is alone 
with his disciples at a distance from 
their usual ground, so that a freer view 
may be taken of their position. 
Matthew says (xvi. 13) it was in the 
parts of Caesarea Philippi; Mark only 
on the road; while Luke does not 
nie the place at all, but indicates 
the situation by saying that Jesus was 
praying. the presence of a crowd of 
interested hearers (ver. 34), which is a 
slip on our writer’s part, see notes on 
that verse. The town built by Phili 

on the fair slo of Antilibanus, an 

named, after the Emperor Augustus, 
Philip’s Caesarea to distinguish it from 
Caesarea on the Mediterranean, was 


1 Bethany. 


7if he sees anything. 


chiefly Gentile; but Jesus and the 
disciples do not go to the town. 

On the way, then, Jesus asks his 
disciples what people are saying about 
him, what account they give of him. 
A view has been ripening in his own 
mind; but is it a view which others 
will take, which they will act on? 
This is what he wante to know. He is 
acquainted of course with the theories 
formed about him in various quarters 
(see on vi. 14-16); but these views are 
the suggestions of superstition or of idle 
speculation ; he has rejected them and 
has formed a view of the part he has to 
play which has found no expression as 
yet (in this Gospel at least; in Matthew 
it is different) either from the lips of 
others or his own. On their repeatin 
to him therefore the theories forme 
about him in this quarter or in that, 
which, various as they were, in 
making Jesus not the actual bringer of 
the new day but its herald, and there- 
fore in postponing it and shutting out 
the light which had actually dawned, 
on their repeating this to him, he puts 
the further question, You, who know 
me best, who are nearest to me, is that 
your account of me also? And it is 


% 30 that he saw. 


‘Neither go into the village nor tell any one in the village; or, Go home and 


tell no one in the village. 


23 


25 
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“~ 4 
εἶπαν αὐτῷ λέγοντες ὅτι ᾿Ιωάννην τὸν βαπτιστήν, καὶ ἄλλοι 


Ἡλείαν, ἄλλοι δὲ ὅτι εἷς τῶν προφητῶν. 


4 x A 9 4 
καὶ αὑτὸς ἐπηρώτα 


4 ς ~ 4 s 4 a ς 4 
αὑτούς, Ye δὲ τίνα με λέγετε εἶναι; ἀποκριθεὶς ὁ Πέτρος 
ὔ 4 ~ 4 > 6 ld A 4 ὔ 4 σ΄: @ 4 
λέγει avrw, Σὺ ef ὁ Χριστός. καὶ ἐπετίμησεν αὑτοῖς ἵνα μηδενὶ 
, 4 4 A .» ’ 4 4 Ψ a Q 
λέγωσιν περὶ αὐτου. καὶ ἤρξατο διδασκειν αὐτοὺς ὅτι Δεῖ τὸν 
es ~ 9 ᾽ὔ bs) “ 4 4 ~ e 4 “~ 
υἱὸν Tov ἀνθρώπου πολλὰ παθεῖν καὶ ἀποδοκιμασθῆναι ὑπὸ τῶν 


Peter, one of the three who had been 
with him most, and whom domestic 
circumstances had brought specially in 
contact with him, who now voices the 
belief at which the disciples had arrived; 
a belief which none of them thinks of 
altering afterwards (but see Luke xxiv. 
21), and on which the Church was 
built, that Jesus is himself the Messiah 
through whon, if at all, God’s promises 
to Israel are fulfilled, and the new Age 
brought in. 
We are obliged to consider at this 
int by what process of thinking Jesus 
imself must be considered, on the evi- 
dence of this Gospel, to have arrived at 
the belief in his own Messiahship ; and 
further how the disciples were led to 
that belief. In Mark, Jesus does not 
become the Messiah before the point we 
have now arrived at. The passages in 
chap. ii. where he appears to call him- 
self the ““ Son of Man” are too doubtful 
to stand against the rest of the evidence 
of the Gospel. At the baptism he hears 
himself greeted from above as God’s Son 
in whom He is well pleased, and he never 
afterwards loses the intimate communion 
with God and the firm assurance that he 
has God’swork to do, which that address 
implies. But his being God’s Son and 
having a divine purpose to effect does 
not imply that he must take up the 
political réle of the Messiah. There 
are other ways of carrying out that 
trust ; as a fisher of men, as a sower, 
as a physician, as a teacher of a people 
who have no guides, he can prepare 
Israel for the great day when dod will 
come to reign. And accordingly the 
early ministry is very far from self- 
asserting; the early preaching is im- 
personal. Jesus is conscious of a mis- 
sion to the nation, and does his best to 
make the whole people hear him, but he 
preaches the Kingdom, not himself. Of 
the Messiah he says nothing. When the 
demoniacs hail him as Son of God, as a 
messenger God has sent to put an end 
to their procedure, he sternly rebukes 


them, as if he would not have anything 
of that sort said about himself. 

The Gospel of Luke (ix. 18) connects 
the episode of the Messianic confession 
with that of the feeding of the multi- 
tudes. Mark, followed by Matthew, 
places between these two the collision 
with the Scribes on the system of tradi- 
tion, and the northern journey. From 
Luke we should gather that it was when 
he reached the summit of his influence 
in Galilee that he conceived it his duty 
to take his place as Messiah at the head 
of the nation; from Mark we should 
rather sup that the opposition he 
encountered at the hands of the Scribes 
brought his work in Galilee almost to a 
standstill, caused him to leave the scene 
of his labours and to take to flights and 
wanderings, and then led him to think 
of assuming the Messianic réle as a 
means of carrying forward in another 
way and on another scene the work for 
which the old methods had done all 
they could. In each of these views 
there must be some truth. In the first 

lace Jesus must have come to see that 

e himself was able to eave his people, 
and that if he did not save them it was 
vain to think that some one would come 
after him to do for them what he had 
not done. What he had to give them, 
that was what they needed, not what 
some later one might bring.’ And it 
was a duty to assert this, and to sub- 
stitute the attitude of immediate cer- 
tainty and action for that of looking 
out for signs and waiting for the future. 
In the second place, Jesus’ encounter 
with the Scribes must have convinced 
him that the reform of religion, so 
urgently required if the bulk of the 
nation were to have any religion at all, 
would never come about if a bold stroke 
were not struck for it. If bis work in 
Galilee was at a standstill, he could yet 
do something for his nation, in a new 
place, by other means than he had used 
till now. And so everything pointed 
to the conclusion that he must be God’s 


1 Bee Keim, Jesus of Nasara, vol. iv. Ὁ. 256 gq. 
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that you are John the Baptist, and others say you are Elijah, 
and others that you are one of the prophets. And he put the 29 
question to them, And you, who do you say that I am? At that 
Peter says to him, You are the Christ. And he strictly forbad 30 
them to say so about him to any one. And he began to 31 
teach them that the Son of Man must go through great sufferings 


well beloved Son in ἃ new way, and 
that even if death lay in agp ace along 
which duty now began to him, he 
must not shrink from it. But God, 
who had always eel ἼΡΣ him till now, 
would help him still in this supreme 
effort which he nerved himself to make. 

How the disciples came to think their 
Master was the Messiah is a slightly 
different question ; but they must, no 
doubt, have followed, though at some 
distance, his processes of thought. There 
is no more signal proof of his greatness 
than that these men, who had made 
sacrifices for him, and whose life in his 
service was not one of ease, felt that no 
title could be too great for him, and 
that he was capable of bringing to their 
nation all they expected the Messiah to 
bring. Though he often reproached 
them for their incapacity to appreciate 
his ideas, they understood him suffi- 
ciently to see that there could be 
nothing better for Israel than that his 
ideas should prevail, and that his eleva- 
tion to the seat of all authority and rule 
would be the happiest conceivable event. 


sete are not content, therefore, to re- - 
gar 


him asa forerunner; they no longer 
regard the great event as future, but are 
conscious that they are already in the 
Kingdom. He who has brought them 
into it can be no other than the Messiah. 
Peter says this, and the other disciples 
agree with him. 

It is alao to be observed that the 
passage about Peter as the rock on 
which the Church is founded does not 
belong to the Gospel in which the Peter 
tradition is most directly present, but 
to Matthew. In the first Gospel the 
name Peter appears to be bestowed in 
consequence of the confession, but the 
earlier tradition knows nothing of this ; 
Mark iii. 16 and Luke vi. 14 do not 
state the occasion of the name, but 
merely tell us in connection with the 
catalogue of the Twelve that Jesus gave 
Simon the name of Peter (and Matth. 
x. 2 also puts it in this way, ‘‘ Simon, 
who is called Peter ’’). 

In Matthew Jesus suggests to his 


disciples the answer to his own enquiry, 
by using, instead of the pronoun ‘‘I” of 

ark and Luke, the title ‘‘ The Son of 
Man.” ‘*Who do men say that the 
Son of Manis?” The answers are the 
same to the question thus framed as to 
the simpler question of Mark. The 
title Son of Man is evidently imported 
by Matthew into this connection, where 
it did not originally stand, as the title 
contains the answer to the question. 
(See P 82 sq.). Peter's reply to the 
second question is also amplified by 
Matthew, who makes it run, ‘‘ You are 
the Messiah, the Son of the living God.” 
In Luke we have, ‘‘The Christ of God.” 
‘* Messiah ” was the title which would 
naturally be used. ‘Of God’ and ‘Son 
of the living God’ are amplifications, 
a oe from Jewish Christology. 
Cf. Dalman, W. J., p. 224 sq. 

30. While Jesus has reached the con- 
viction that he is destined to be the 
Messiah of his people, he does not wish to 
ne before the public asa claimant of 
that dignity. Messiahs were short-lived 
among the Jews; nor could Jesus play 
the part of the Messiah of popular ex- 

tation ; it was better not to awaken 
opes he had as yet no resources to 
fulfil Hence the disciples, full as they 
are of their newly-acquired views of 
their Master’s importance, are forbidden 
ie tell the public what they know about 
im. 

31. A new course of instruction is here 
entered on ; not perhaps that the Gospel 
of the Kingdom is superseded, but for 
the disciples at least new emergencies 
call for new teaching. Here, and at 
ix. 30 and x. 32, always in retired 
situations where the disciples alone are 
present, the Master communicates this 
new mystery. What afterwards ap- 
pears as the burden of the apostolic 
teaching (Acts ii. 22 aq., xiii. 27 8ᾳ. διὰ 
passim) is here heard from the mouth of 
the Lord himself. The old view of the 
Messiah as one who should have the 
divine power at his disposal and enter 
on his position with t triumph and 
splendour, is to yield to a new view. 


32 


33 


35 
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πρεσβυτέρων καὶ τῶν ἀρχιερέων καὶ τῶν γραμματέων καὶ ἁποκ- 
τανθῆναι καὶ μετὰ τρεῖς ἡμέρας ἀναστῆναι. καὶ παρρησίᾳ τὸν 
4 
λόγον eAaAe. καὶ προσλαβόμενος ὁ Πέτρος αὐτὸν ἤρξατο 
9 ~ 9 ~ φ 4 9 4 4A 9a 4 4 Φ ”~ 
ἐπιτιμᾶν αὑτῷ. ὁ de emtaTpadels καὶ ἰδὼν τοὺς μαθητας αὑτοῦ 
9 ’ J 4 4 @ 9 ’ ~ @ ® 
ἐπετίμησεν Πέτρῳ καὶ λέγει, Ὕπαγε ὀπίσω μου, Σατανᾶ, ὅτι ov 


΄-Ἶ 4 ~ “ 9 4 a ων 4 ὔ 
φρονεῖς τὰ τοῦ θεοῦ ἀλλὰ τὰ τῶν ἀνθρώπων. 


Jesus’ followers also are to bear their cross: the reward will 
follow soon, vill. 34-ix. 1. 


ὔ a σι “~ 
Kat προσκαλεσάμενος τὸν ὄχλον σὺν τοῖς μαθηταῖς αὐτοῦ 
εἶπεν αὑτοῖς, Ei tis! θέλει ὀπίσω μουν ἐλθεῖν, ἀπαρνησάσθω 


ς 4 ee ee 4 4 , «A 1 9 , 
€auToy Kat a@paTw TOY σταύρον auTou kat ἀκολουθείτω μοι. 


d 
os 


yap ἐὰν θέλῃ τὴν ψυχὴν αὐτοῦ σῶσαι, ἀπολέσει αὐτήν ὃς δ᾽ 


That view is summed up in the title 
which Jesus here gives himself. Speak- 
ing of himself now as the Messiah, since 
his disciples have hailed him in that 
character and he has not disowned it, 
he does not call himself Son of David, 
as his countrymen called the Messiah ; 
that was not the character he was to 
wear. He calls himself the 8on of Man ; 
and the title, as vill aoa from Daniel 
and Hnoch, indicated the human Judge 
and Ruler who was to represent God at 
the pak be rien and to preside over 
the purified theocracy of the future. 
In this sense Jesus does use the term 
before the High Priest and in some 
other es. But it has also in his 
mouth another meaning, suggested by 
his own reflections on the fortunes of 
Messiah as he sees himself about to 
experience them. The Messiah, he sees, 
is to suffer and be set at naught before 
he comes to his Kingdom. In this stage 
of his career none of the current Mes- 
sianic titles could be at all appropriate 
to him. But the title Son of Man is 
fitted to express the paradox of Mes- 
siah’s career ; and so the Son of Man is 
in the mouth of Jesus the Messiah ex- 
periencing the dark and sorrowful side 
of the human lot, suffering, waiting, 
persecuted, dying. See notes on ii. 10. 

The Son of Man then, Jesus here 
teaches, is to be in the first place a 
sufferer; this is the divine plan for 
him; such is the divine necessity 
And this view is not only stated in 
(‘‘must”’) which his career must follow. 


eneral ; the precise manner is set forth 
in which the sufferings of the Messiah 
are to come upon him. He is to be 
rejected by the High Court at Jerusa- 
lem, the Sanhedrin being named as it 
usually is in the New Testament by 
enumerating the elementsof which it was 
composed ; there is to be a trial before 
that Court,and Jesus’ claim to be Measiah 
is to be repudiated in a sentence pro- 
nounced by it. By whom he is to he 
killed is not yet stated (see x. 33, Acts ii. 
23), but apparently not directly by 
the Sanhedrin. Only after this is he 
to enter on the triumphant career which 
pular belief marked out for him. His 
eath would not be the end. He would 
rise again, not at the general resurrec- 
tion (xii. 26) but at once, after the ver 
briefest interval. ‘‘ After three days,” 
it is said; a phrase generally taken to 
be based on Hosea vi. 2: ‘‘after two 
days he will make us whole; on the 
third day we shall even rise”—where 
there is no exact measurement of time, 
but only the indication of a brief inter- 
val, as when we say, ‘‘In two or three 
days.” It early became the belief of 
the Church that the Lord had risen on 
the third day from the Crucifixion 
(1 Cor. xv. 4), and that this was foretold 
in Scripture. In accordance with this 
more precise view Matthew and Luke 
have here, not like Mark, ‘‘after three 
days but ‘‘on the third day.” 
o judge from the Book of Acts we 
should believe that the arguments by 
which the apostles explained the strange 





1 ὅστις. 


3 ἀκολουθεῖν (Matth. x. 38). 
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and be rejected by the Elders and high priests and Scribes 


and be killed and rise again after three days. 


And he spoke 


32 


quite freely to this effect. And Peter took him and began to’ 


rebuke him for it. 


But he turned round and confronting his 


disciples rebuked Peter, saying, Away behind me, you Satan, 
for you do not take God’s view of things but man’s view. 


[Matthew xvi. 24-28; Luke ix. 23-27.] 


And he called to him the multitude with his disciples, and 
said to them,.If any one will come! after me, let him deny 


himself and take up his cross and follow me. 


For whoever 


will save his life shall lose it, but whoever shall lose his life 


facte of the sufferings and death of the 
Messiah were arrived at by themselves 
through their own efforte of thought 
and study of Scripture. Luke xxiv. 25 
99° shows them still needing to be taught 
this doctrine after the Crucifixion. If 
therefore Jesus taught his disciples, as 
he is here said to have done, during his 
own lifetime, they must have forgotten 
what he told them, so that they to 
learn it all over again. The only other 
alternative is to oe (or that Jesus’ 
intimations to his disciples on these 
subjects were not so clear and precise 
as they are made to appear in this 
and in later passages. While he 
could not fail to see, when he formed 
his resolution to go to Jerusalem and 
seek to bring about the needed reform 
there, that danger and death lay in his 
path, and while his faith in God and 
in the Kingdom might enable him 
to believe that even death would not 

revent him from accomplishing his 

estined work, but that God wonld 
bring him up from the grave to fill the 
place prepared for him, his predictions 
on these subjects cannot have been so 
detailed as the ee ive them, but 
must have been filled up from the inter- 
pretation the early Church learned to 

lace on the Master’s sufferings and 
‘leat Had he used all the words 
placed in his mouth, his followers could 
not have forgotten them, nor have 
failed, as Acta shows they did, to appeal 
to them. We have to recognize the 
fact that the tradition as to the suffer- 


ings and death changed more than that 
of the works of power and the sayings, 
because it entered, as these did not, 
into Church doctrine. 

What is here taught is the divine 
ordinance, the higher necessity, of the 
sufferings, not yet the purpose they are 
to serve. 

The tragic contrast opens at once, of 
which the whole remaining history is 
full, between the view Jesus takes and 
that taken by the disciples, of his 
journey to Jerusalem and of his Mes- 
siahship. 


34. The following discourse, down to 
ix. 1, while adopted here by Matthew 
(xvi. 24-28), and Luke (ix. 23-27), is 
composed of pieces which occur in these 
Gospels in other connections. Ver. 34, 
35, describing the resolute attitude 
necessary for disciples, are found in the 
charge Matth. x., ver. 38, 39. Ver. 35 
also occurs in an eschatological dis- 
course in Luke xvii. 33. e same 
verses stand, somewhat differently 
framed, in Luke xiv. 25-27 in a dis- 
course addressed to the public. The 

resence of the multitude, which in 

ark appears somewhat unexpectedly, 
is there explained. Luke xiv. 25-27 is 
the original tradition; Mark draws 
from it here and accepte the multitude 
with it, though it suits his narrative 
but ill; the parallels, following Mark, 
give again here what they already have 
in other contexts. 

In their earlier position in Luke (xiv. 


1 follow. 


33 


35 


37 
38 
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4 4 4 9 a Ψ 2 ~ 4 4 g 
ἂν ἀπολέσει τὴν ψυχὴν αὐτοὺν ἕνεκεν ἐμοῦ Kal τοῦ εὐαγγελίου, 


ὔ 3 
σώσει αὑτήν. 


τί γὰρ ὠφελεῖ ἄνθρωπον κερδῆσαι τὸν κόσμον 


ὅλον καὶ ζημιωθῆναι τὴν ψυχὴν αὑτοῦ; τί γὰρ δοῖ ἄνθρωπος 
ἀντάλλαγμα τῆς Ψυχῆς αὑτοῦ; ὃς γὰρ ἐὰν ἐπαισχυνθῇ με καὶ 
τοὺς ἐμοὺς λόγους ἐν τῇ γενεᾷ ταύτῃ τῇ μοιχαλίδι καὶ ἁμαρτωλῷ, 
καὶ ὃ υἱὸς τοῦ ἀνθρώπου ἐπαισχυνθήσεται αὐτὸν ὅταν ἔλθῃ ἐν 
τῇ δόξῃ τοῦ πατρὸς αὑτοῦ μετὰ τῶν ἀγγέλων τῶν ἁγίων. καὶ 
» 4 a ᾽ 4 4 ew Ψ 4 ἢ ad A ς ’ 

ἔλεγεν αὑτοῖς, ᾿Αμὴν λέγω ὑμῖν ὅτι εἰσίν τινες ὧδε τῶν ἑστηκότων 
@ 9 A [4 , @ 2 4 ’ 

οἵτινες οὐ μὴ γεύσωνται θανάτου ἕως ἂν ἴδωσιν τὴν βασιλείαν 


τοῦ θεοῦ ἐληλυθυῖαν ἐν δυνάμει. 


25 sq.) the opening words are simply an 
appeal to the public for devoted dis- 
ciples, and point to a time in the 
ministry when men were offering them- 
selves without counting the cost (the 
rable of the unfinished tower there 
Follows). In Mark, placed between the 
announcement of the death and the 
following verses which ois of the 
judgment, a new light falls on them. 
Jesus asks from his followers here just 
what he has made up his mind to offer 
himself in God’s cause; and he pro- 
mises to them the reward which his 
own brave heart assures him cannot 
but follow on entire devotion. Jesus 
knows that his plan of going to Jeru- 
salem to appeal to the nation and to 
bring about reforms, is full of danger 
and will probably lead to his death. 
But he has put away from himself such 
personal considerations, and re- 
solved that the only thing to be thought 
of is how to get God's will carried out 
and the people made ready for the 
divine action. He is going on this 
journey with his life in his hands, 
his cross as one who is done 
with all human gains and pleasures 
(the figure does not involve a know- 
ledge of the mode of Jesus’ own death ; 
every one in Palestine was familiar with 
the incidents of crucifixion), and is pre- 
pared to serve God by dying if he can 
no longer do so by living. And now 
he says that his followers must arm 
themselves with the same mind. They 
also must become strangers to them- 
selves, and be intimate with the thought 
of sacrifice and death. Only in that 
way can they really be his followers. 
er. 35, found in the discourse to 
the disciples Matth. x. 39 and in Luke 
xvii. 33, contains the rationale of this 
course of action. Some disciples may 


prefer their own safety and advantage 
to the duty of carrying out the divine 
plan, and may seek to conserve their 
own personal existence (the word ψυχή, 
rendered ‘‘life,” stands here not for one 
of several elements of the human 
person, as with Paul, but for the whole 
sentient life of the individual). But 
such self-seeking is doomed to fail of its 
end. He who lives thus unworthily 
cannot assure himself that that future 
existence will be his in which men are 
as the angels. He, on the contrary, 
who gives up, as Jesus himself did, the 
effort to keep himself alive, and devotes 
himself to God’s will whatever comes 
of it, he will save his life; God will 
raise him up. This ap to be the 
right interpretation of this difficult 
saying. hat it teaches is not the 
self-rewarding character of faithfulness 
to duty, that he who does right, re- 
gardless of consequences, has what is 
worth most in life, although he die, 
but the conditions of obtaining the 
better life beyond. The word ψυχή, 
life or soul, is here the living principle 
(it is nourished by food, Matth. vi. 25), 
without which a man cannot remain in 
this world or in the future, and which 
when a man gives up (Luke xii. 20), he 
exists no longer. The passage throws 
light on the growth of Jesus’ own belief 
in his return to life. His ψυχή is to be 
absent for some days, he conceives, but 
is then to return, so that his life will 
be continued. (See the paper by Fries, 
cited p. 131, note). The disciples also 
are to take no thought for their life, 
and are to be sure that if they die God 
will make them live again. The duty 
for which they are to forget themselves 
is described in words belonging to a 
later day. For ‘“‘me and for the Goe- 
pel,” could scarcely be said till it was 
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for my sake and the sake of the Gospel shall save it. For of 36 
what advantage is it to a man to gain the whole world and to 
forfeit his soul. For what could a man give in exchange for 37 
his soul? For whoever is ashamed of me and of my words 38 
in this adulterous and sinful generation, the Son of Man shall 
also be ashamed of him when he comes in the glory of his 
Father with the holy angels. And he said to them, Assuredly 1 
I tell you that there are some of those standing here who 
will not die till they see the Kingdom of God come with 


power. 


known what the Gospel was, and till 
the preachers of it had made some 
acquaintance with persecution and 
danger. 

36. The picture here called up to us 
is, as ver. 38 shows, that of the final 
judgment of one who, by some un- 
faithfulness to his true self, has come 
to be possessed of boundless wealth, 
and to be in fact master of the world. 
We are reminded of the act in the 
Temptation (Matth. iv. 8-11) where 
the ee offers Jesus all the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of 
them; and we cannot but rh se 
that Jesus is speaking here from 
his own experience of such specula- 
tions and suggestions. At the final 
judgment when the good and evil 
attaching to each man are weighed, 
how will such an one appear? He has 
gained the whole world, but he cannot 
enjoy what he has gained. He has 
forfeited the soul which alone can give 
him a footing in the Kingdom and 
enable him to enjoy anything. And 
if he proposes to use his money in 
order to buy back what is lacking to 
him, that also is beyond his power, 
since nothing he could ever give is 
enough to serve as the equivalent of 
a soul (Psalm xlix. 6-9). 

38. In this verse (Matth. x. 33) the 
situation is quite clear. Here we are 

laced in the position of the first 

hristians, attested by the ter part 
of the New Testament; they live in 
@ world from which they are inwardly 
estran and which, thay think, has 
no legitimate claim on them. It is an 
adulterous and sinful generation τοῖοι: 
ing the Christ, therefore rejecting : 
therefore liable to the judgments ut- 
tered by the prophets on unfaithful 
Israel (see Swete’s note). Towards it 


they must be quite indifferent. They 
must uphold their testimony undeterred 
by its threats and deaf to its promises. 
And it should be easy for them to do 
this, because the world for all its ap- 
parent wealth and power is in reality a 
world of naught. Christ is coming to 
change everythiny, and they may well 
hold out till he comes, and confess 
him and preach his words. (This state- 
ment of the subject of the apostolic 
preaching is not primitive; it does 
not apply eg. to the discourses in 
the early chapters of Acts). If they 
should be ἐδ ες μὴ of him and his 
words, and seek to enter into com- 
promise with the world ἀρῆς such a 
generation before Christ and his Gos- 
pel !), it may serve their ends for a 
time, but when the Messiah comes to 
judgment they will find what a terrible 
mistake they have made (cf. 2 Tim. 
li, 12). The Messiah has to say when 
he enters his Kingdom, who are to go 
in with him and who are to stay out- 
side in the dark ; it will go bard with 
them then ! 

ix. 1. This also is a saying of the 
Master on the subject of his Coming ; 
the connection is not to be pressed. 
The belief in the Coming of Christ 
could only operate powerfully when 
the event was thought to be at hand. 
At the end of the fourth Gospel we 
find the belief that the beloved dis- 
ciple was to survive to see it. Here 
the belief is that several of the 
disciples are to see it. Jesus, who 
expected it to come if not before his 
death at least very shortly after, could 
scarcely have deferred the Coming, 
as he does here, to a time when most 
of his disciples should have died, as 
was evidently the case when this was 
written. 
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The Transfiguration, ix. 2-8. 


4 , ”~ ‘ 4 ‘ 
Καὶ μετὰ ἡμέρας ἐξ παραλαμβάνει ὁ Ἰησοῦς τὸν Πέτρον καὶ 
᾿ ’ A ‘ ; , A 9 , 3 4 4 Ν 
τὸν Ἰάκωβον καὶ τὸν Ἰωάννην, καὶ ἀναφέρει αὐτοὺς εἰς ὄρος 
ε A 9 oP 4 ‘ vA 4 , oa 
ὑψηλὸν κατ᾽ ἰδίαν μόνους. καὶ μετεμορφώθη ἔμπροσθεν αὑτῶν, 
a \ ς- , 9 -ἄΦ,χΦ ἢ ’ 8 é Ϊ 4 
καὶ τὰ ἱμάτια αὑτοῦ ἐγένετο στίλβοντα λευκὰ λίαν, οἷα γναφεὺς 
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4 ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς οὐ δύναται οὕτως λευκᾶναι. καὶ ὥφθη αὑτοῖς ᾿ Ηλείας 


5 
6 
7 


8 


9 


4 oo » . φ ~ m~ 3 “a a 9 A e 
σὺν Μωυσεῖ, καὶ ἦσαν συνλαλοῦντες τῷ Ἰησοῦ. καὶ ἀποκριθεὶς ὁ 
4 “Ὁ ~ e ’ ~ a 
Πέτρος λέγει τῷ Ἰησοῦ, Ῥαββεί, καλόν ἐστιν ἡμᾶς ὧδε εἶναι, 
”~ ὔ ee ~ ς 
καὶ ποιήσωμεν τρεῖς oxnvas, σοὶ μίαν καὶ Μωυσεῖ μίαν καὶ ᾿Ηλείᾳ 
, ’ . , 8 A, κ 4 > + 4 
μίαν. οὐ γὰρ ἥδει τί ἀποκριθῃ ἔκφοβοι γὰρ ἐγένοντο. καὶ 
9 ’ 9 a 9 “- A 9 4 4 9 ”~ 
eyevero νεφέλη ἐπισκιαζουσα αὐτοῖς, καὶ ἐγένετο φωνὴ ἐκ τῆς 
4 4 , 9 e ς« e 9 , l 4 ’ 4 “ 4 
νεφέλης, Οὗτός ἐστιν ὁ υἱός μου ὁ ἀγαπητός ' ἀκούετε αὑτοῦ. καὶ 
’ 4 4 4 4 Ἁ φι 
ἐξάπινα περιβλεψαάμενοι οὐκέτι οὐδένα εἶδον εἰ μὴ τὸν Ἰησοῦν 
μόνον μεθ᾽ ἑαντῶν. 


Discussion of Messianic doctrine, ix. 9-13. 


4 4 3 “a 9 A 2 ~ @ ’ ? a 
Καὶ καταβαινόντων αὐτῶν ἀπὸ " τοῦ ὄρους διεστείλατο αὐτοῖς 


ἵνα μηδενὶ ἃ εἶδον διηγήσωνται, εἰ μὴ ὅταν ὁ υἱὸς τοῦ ἀνθρώπον 


2-8. The following scene is reported 
by men who were confessedly in great 

itation when they witnessed it, and 
who yet were well aware that what 
they saw was not reality but vision. 
It is to be regarded as symbolic, and 
the symbolism is to be recognized first 


does not mention, as the other synop- 
tista do, that his face shone. θ 
garments only are mentioned, but the 
transfiguration extended of course to 
his whole person. From the descrip- 
tion of the risen Christ (1 Cor. xv. 5-8; 


οὗ. 2 Cor. iv. 6), it appears that the 


of all in the position this narrative 
occupies in the context of all the three 
synoptists alike. It is after Jesus has 
made up his mind to go to Jerusalem 
and ibly to encounter a fate which 
to she, ondinasy Jewish mind would 
pepe 

Messia 


destroy his claim to be the 
or in any way a chosen in- 
strument of deity, it is at this moment 
that he pute on to the eyes of his most 
intimate friends heavenly radiance, and 
ap as one whose true nature is not 
to ὍΝ judged by his human mien or his 
outward fortunes. It is then that his 
figure becomes framed to his friends’ 
eyes in the same picture with the prin- 
cipal figures of the sacred history of 
Israel; that of the great Lawgiver and 
that of the great Prophet. 
The change which takes place in 
Jesus is that a brightness like that of a 
heavenly Being issues from him. Mark 


Christians thought of him as a figure of 
inherent radiance, hovering above the 
earth, and exercising the human powers 
of sight, etc. (Compare also the de- 
scriptions of the angels at the tomb). 
Along with Jesus appeared in vision 
(ὥφθη is used of the Christophanies, 
1 Cor. xv. 5-8, Luke xxiv. 34, Acta 
xiii. 3], etc.) Elijah, who is mentioned 
first, probably because of his promi- 
nence in Measianic thought, then Moses, 
the founder of the Old Covenant. Both 
had been removed from the world in a 
different way from other men ; but this 
rhaps is not thought of. The great 
wgiver and the great Prophet are 
interested in the position and work of 
Jesus, and are seen to be talking with 
him, a visible indication that he is not 
come to destroy the law or the pro- 
heta, but to carry further what they 
borin In spite of the word of the 





10r ὁ υἱός μου, ὁ ἀγαπητός. 


3 ἐκ. 
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[Matthew xvii. 1-8; Luke ix. 28-36.] 


And six days after Jesus takes Peter and James and John, 
and carries them up to a high mountain apart by themselves ; 
and he was transfigured before them, and his garments became 
luminous, very white, whiter than any fuller on the earth 
could bleach them. And there appeared to them Elijah with 
Moses, and they were talking with Jesus. And at this Peter 
says to Jesus, Master, it is a good thing that we are here; 
let us make three tents, one for you and one for Moses and 
one for Elijah. For he did not know what to say about it, 6 
for they were terrified. And there came a cloud overshadowing 7 
them, and there was a voice out of the cloud, This is my 
beloved Son,! hear him. And all at once on looking round 


they saw no one there but Jesus alone with themselves. 


[Matthew xvii. 9-13.] 


And as they were coming down from the mountain he enjoined 
them not to tell any one what they had seen, except when 


cross which he has spoken, they a 
beside him and tes with hi aed 
Rom. iii. 21). 

5. Peter’s idea is that it is fortunate 
the great meeting has taken place when 
some of the disciples are there and can 
do something to show their veneration 
for the august visitants, and something 
to prolong so sweet an hour. Three 
tabernacles are to be set up, of green 
branches, as at the feast of booths; the 
great men will accept this service from 
their humble friends, and will be in- 
duced to linger. The idea shows that 
the three figures are thought of as 
standing on the ground, not hovering 
above it. But the suggestion is at once 
put aside as a foolish one and as due to 
the bewilderment and fright which had 
seized on the disciples at this near 
approach to superhuman beings. 

i. To this scene a still greater Presence 
draws near; for the cloud which now 
casts its shadow on the figures, human 
and more than human, is the cloud 
which invests Jehovah himself when 
visiting the earth (Ps. civ. 3, 1 Kings 


1See notes on i. 11; ‘‘ Beloved” may here 


viii. 10, Isa. vi. 4). He is not to be 
named, only the cloud and the voice 
declare Him; from the cloud the vuice 
is heard, declaring that it is in Jesus 
rather than in Moses or Elijah that the 
Most High is henceforth to be known. 
Law and prophets are superseded, 
themselves agreeing thereto, and it is 
in His Son, His chosen representative, 
that the people of God are now to see 
and hear Bis chief revelation (cf. John i. 
17, Heb. i. 1, 2). Thus the disciples 
learn about Jesus what he himself 
learned at his baptiam,' and the other 
disciples learn what Peter had been 
told to declare (viii. 29), as no human 
invention, but a divine truth dressed 
in radiant symbol and confirmed by the 
heavenly voice. Compare 2 Peter i. 
16-18. 

The Transfiguration has a number of 
traits similar to those of the Ohristo- 
phanies after the Resurrection. 1. It 
takes place on a mountain; cf. Matth. 
xxviii. 16, where the Eleven meet with 
Jesus at a mountain where he had 
appointed them. 2. Jesus changes his 


wrote ; but in xii. 6 the word is not a title but 


also be a Messianic title current when Mark 


a deacriptive attribute. 


ΤΟΥ my Son, my Beloved (cf. i. 11). 
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9 “A 4 “ Q 4 4 9 Ul A 4 4 
IO εκ νεκρῶν ἀναστῃ. καὶ τὸν λόγον ἐκράτησαν πρὸς eavrous συν- 
τῶν ; 5 ‘ “ 4 ~ \. 9? [4 4 4 
II ζητοῦντες τί ἐστιν τὸ ἐκ νεκρῶν αναστηναι. καὶ εἐτηρωτῶν αντον 
’ Η͂ ” @ e ἢ a a 
λέγοντες, Ὅτι λέγουσιν of! γραμματεῖς ὅτι λείαν δεῖ ἐλθεῖν 
~ φ« 4 A 4 9 “" « ἢ 4 ΗΝ ἴων “~ 9 
πρῶτον; ὁ δὲ ἔφη αὐτοῖς, Ηλείας μὲν ἐλθῶν πρῶτον ἀποκα- 
’ ΄- , ® A 4 A ~ 9 [4 
θιστάνει πάντα᾽ καὶ πῶς γέγραπται ἐπὶ τὸν υἱὸν Tov ἀνθρώπου 


13 


14 
15 


ἵνα πολλὰ πάθῃ καὶ ἐξουδενηθῇ ; 
Ἡλείας ἐλήλυθεν καὶ ἐποίησαν αὐτῷ ὅσα ἤθελον, καθὼς γέ- 


4 
γραπται ἐπ᾽ αὑτόν. 


The Demoniac boy, ix. 14-29. 


A a Ψ 4 
ἀλλὰ λέγω ὑμῖν ὅτι καὶ 


Καὶ ἐλθόντες πρὸς τοὺς μαθητὰς εἶδον ὄχλον πολὺν περὶ 
αὑτοὺς καὶ γραμματεῖς συνζητοῦντας πρὸς αὑτούς. καὶ εὐθὺς πᾶς 
ς ww 40 ἢ oe 6S 9 ’ A 4 3 
ὁ ὄχλος ἰδόντες αὐτὸν ἐξεθαμβήθησαν καὶ προστρέχοντες ἦσπα- 


form ; cf. Mark xvi. 12, where Jesus is 
said to have been manifested ‘‘in 
another form” to two of the disciples 
going to the country. 3. There is a 
meeting with Moses and Elijah; cf. 
Luke xxiv. 44, where Jesus appeals to 
the testimony concerning him of Moses 
and the Prophets and the Psalms. 4. 
The scene ends suddenly; cf. Luke 
xxiv. 31, where Jesus at Emmaus 
vanishes out of the sight of the two 
disciples. 


9, 10. In these verses we have it ex- 

lained, why, if the disciples knew their 

aster to be the Messiah of whom the 
Law and the Prophets spoke, they did 
not declare their belief till after his 
death. Asa matter of fact, they did not 
attain to this knowledge till they took 
to preaching and study afte 8, but 
the Transfiguration being the enthrone- 
ment of the apostolic Christology in a 
scene of Jesus’ own life, it naturally 
calls for explanation that that Chris- 
tology was not preached at once when 
the apostles thus came to know it. 
Jesus, who often forbade his patients 
to advertise him, is said to have for- 
bidden this also, but is said to have told 
the disciples when once the Resurrection 
took place, and they knew Jesus to 
have risen as the Messiah, to preach as 
the Acts shows them to have done, In 
Matthew such open declaration of him 
as Son of God takes place in his life- 
time (xiv. 33). To this Mark adds a 


verse of his own, to the effect that the 
disciples carried on discussion among 
themselves as to the meaning of the 
Resurrection the Master spoke of. If he 
announced the fact to them so plainly 
as he is reported to have done, why these 
discussions? They were not like the 
Corinthians (1 Cor. xv. 12) disinclined 
to believe in resurrection at all; nor 
could the idea present any difficulty to 
them that God should call back the 
Messiah from the grave to rule over His 
Kingdom. The verse is to account for 
the notorious fact that the disciples did 
not expect the Resurrection when their 
Master died, and that their belief in it 


rose up gradually. Such discussions as 
to the fact and the meaning of the 
Resurrection of Jesus did take place, 


though not so early. Cf. Mark xvi. 11, 
13; Luke xxiv. 11, 37-43; John xx. 
24-29. The ultimate belief is here 
traced to a word of the Lord, Luke 

ing beyond Mark and Matthew in 

escribing the jealous secrecy with 
which the disciples kept to themselves 
that doctrine and the whole episode of 
the Transfiguration. 

11. The question of the disciples is not 
fully stated. The point of the doctrine 
of the forerunner as expounded by the 
Scribes, and vouched for in the N.T., 
was that when the Messiah at length 
came, he was to find everything ready 
for him, and his way fully prepared 
(Mark i. 2, 3) so that he would be able 
to enter on his reign at once. But if 





1Add Φαρισαῖοι καὶ ol. 
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the Son of Man rose from the dead. And they held fast this 
saying, discussing with one another what was meant by this 
‘rising from the dead.’ And they questioned him saying, How 
is it that the Scribes! say that Elijah must come first? And 
he said to them, Elijah does come first to restore everything ; 
and how is it written of the Son of Man that he should suffer 
much and be set at naught? But I tell you that Elijah is 
come, and more, that they did to him whatever they liked, 


as it is written of him. | 


[Matthew xvii. 14-20; Luke ix. 37-43a.] 


And when they came to the disciples they saw a great 
multitude about them, and Scribes disputing with them. And 
immediately all the multitude when they saw him were 


Jesus is the Messiah, then what of 
Elijah? Why has he not come first, 
and why has he not done what was 
expected of him 3} 

esus’ reply is a demonstration that 
the facts as they stand do answer to 
Scripture. The Scribes are right in 
saying that Elijah is to come first ; and 
he is right too in maintaining that the 
Messiah is destined by the divine ordi- 
nance to be a great sufferer. As for the 
first point, the disciples are wrong in 
thinking that Elijah has not come yet, 
and is to be looked for still. He has 
come ; he is to be recognized in John 
the Baptist. Mark does not name the 
Baptist as Matthew does; but it is 
evident that he is the person meant ; 
and Jesus is himself the originator of 
the view, afterwards taken up by the 
Church, that John was his forerunner, 
sent before him to prepare his way. 
As for the second point, that the Messiah 
is to be a sufferer, that is plainly set 
down in Scripture. Thus the propeces 
about Elijah have been fulfilled—even 
prophecies little noticed before, in 


1We notice that the appearance of Elijah 
at the Transfiguration appears to count for 
nothing, both in the question of the disciples 
and in the answer of Jesus. They imply that 
Elijah has not come before the Messiah, and 
while he maintains that Elijah has come he 
does not refer to the prophetic figure on the 
mountain. Origen (Com. on Matth. Book xii. 
1, 2), indeed, whom Dr. Swete follows, main- 
tains the contrary, viz. that the disciples ask 
hore why Elijah, instead of coming before the 
Messiah, according to Scripture, has come along 


which Elijah complains of bitter per- 
secution (1 Kings xix. 2, 10). ere 
Jesus appears to ἊΝ the fate of John to 
the charge of the Jewish authorities, 
and not only of Herod. The other 
Scriptures in which the fate of the 
Messiah is set forth, nota very different 
fate from that which has already over- 
taken his forerunner, must soon be 
accomplished also. 


14-29. The last work of power done 
in Galilee, like the first (i. 23 sq.) is an 
expulsion of a demon. The case is 
brought before us with great detail, 
Mark’s narrative being very much the 
longest, and adding a number of very 
life-like particulars, which throw light 
both on Jesus’ method of treatment 


and on his views as to the acquirement . 


by others of the gift of exorcism. 
Rafael’s great picture of the Trans- 
figuration translates into form and 
colour the art which is already present 
in this narrative. The evangelist him- 
self presents us with the contrast 
between the light and glory which 


with him, in the scene of the Transfiguration? 
But the natural meaning of the question is 
that stated above. The coming of Elijah in the 
Transfiguration was not effective for the ‘pur- 
pose spoken of in Scripture, which implied a 
public ministry of the prophet; and that is 
what the disciples are thinking of. Mark gives 
the question connection with the Trans- 
figuration, but not to s at that this was 
Elijah’s coming. Was it John who appeared at 
the Transfiguration? 





1The Pharisees and the Scribes. 
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9 eo a 9 ao 2 , a ” Α 9 , 
Covro αὐτόν. καὶ ἐπηρώτησεν αὐτούς, Ti συνζητεῖτε πρὸς αὐτούς; 
4. 9 ἢ , A 4 ~ » ἢ wy 4 er 
καὶ ἀπεκρίθη αὑτῷ εἷς ἐκ Tov ὄχλου, Διδάσκαλε, ἤνεγκα τὸν viov 
’ ~ 4 9S 9 a 
μον πρός σε, ἔχοντα πνεύμα ἄλαλον᾽ καὶ ὅπου ἐὰν αὑτὸν 
ey > ¢ . 9 , ‘ ’ 4 9907 Α 
καταλαβῃ, ῥήσσει αὐτόν, καὶ ἀφρίζει καὶ τρίξει τοὺς ὀδόντας καὶ 
’ : . δ a “ ef oN r 4 
Enpaiverat’ καὶ εἶπα τοῖς μαθηταῖς σου ἵνα αὐτὸ ἐκβάλωσιν καὶ 
> 6 ς 9 4 2 κα ’ 3 .. νκ» 
οὐκ ἴσχυσαν. ὁ δε ἀποκριθεὶς αὐτοῖς λέγει, Ὦ γενεὰ ἄπιστος, 
Φ ’ 4 ~ » ov , 9 ~ . ’ 
ἕως πότε πρὸς ὑμάς ἔσομαι; ἕως πότε ἀνέξομαι ὑμῶν; φέρετε 
4 4 4 A 4 3 Α 
αὐτὸν πρός με. καὶ ἤνεγκαν αὐτὸν πρὸς αὐτόν. καὶ ἰδὼν αὐτὸν 
4 “~ 9 Δ Ὰ g 9 ‘ ‘ 4 4 “ ~ 
TO πνεῦμα εὐθὺς συνεσπαάραξεν αὐτὸν καὶ πεσὼν ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς 
4 ’ 4 ͵ a 9 4 9 ~ ’ 
ἐκυλίετο ἀφρίζων. καὶ ἐπηρώτησεν τὸν πατέρα αὑτοῦ, Locos 
’ 4 A , κα . 9 , 3 
χρόνος ἐστὶν we τοῦτο γέγονεν αὐτῷ; ὁ de εἶπεν, "Ex παιδιόθεν 
4 ’ 4 9 ~ ? A » 4 9 Gd @ κ᾿ ’ 
καὶ πολλάκις καὶ εἰς πῦρ αὐτὸν ἔβαλεν καὶ εἰς ὕδατα ἵνα ἀπολέσῃ 
> ν΄, ν᾽ ΓΝ , Ἔ 4 ’ a 
αὐτόν ἀλλ᾽ εἴ τι δύνῃ, βοήθησον ἡμῖν σπλαγχνισθεὶς ἐφ᾽ nuas. 
e 4 b ~ iy 9 ~ a 4 γ [4 4 σι 
ὁ δὲ Ἰησοῦς εἶπεν αὐτῷ, To εἰ δύνῃ; πάντα δυνατὰ τῷ 
, IAS U e A ~ , ” a, 
πιστεύοντι. εὐθὺς κραξας ὁ πατὴρ Tov παιδίον ἔλεγεν, Πιστεύω 


prevail where the ideal world is thought 
of and lived in, and the confusion, help- 
lessness, and sorrow of the lower realm 
of material considerations and restricted 
vision. While Jesus and his three 
intimates have been upon the mountain 
top, ἃ different scene has been taking 
place below. As Moses (Exodus xxxii.) 
on coming down from Sinai found the 
people escaped from Aaron’s control 
and practising idolatry, so Jesus, on 
descending from the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, finds his representatives 
making an exhibition of impotence to 
friends and enemies. Their discomfi- 
ture is no doubt being turned to their 
Master’s prejudice, and the Scribes are 
busily pressing their advantage, when 
Jesus makes his appearance. The 
ple, however, are not estranged 
rom Jesus by the dispute; on his 
Appearance they recognize that now 
the matter has taken another turn; 
the lesser help has failed, but the 
greater has come at the right moment ; 
and so, in their joyful surprise, they 
run to meet him and express their 
delight that he has come. Here is the 
person himeelf, they see, about whom 
the dispute is being carried on; this, 
no doubt, is what 1s conveyed in the 
word ‘astonished.’ 
16. The question of Jesus is addressed 
probably to the disciples though the 
mmar is not clear. The disciples 
owever cannot or do not reply; the 
answer comes to him out of the crowd. 


Yet it is not quite an answer to his 
question; he is not told what is the 
subject now under discussion, but how 
the discussion began. It began with an 
application to the disciples to cure a 
case of epilepsy believed to be due to 
demoniac possession, and the father 
who had brought them his child seizes 
the opportunity to bring forward the 
case and state the symptoms again. It 
was to Jesus he wished to bring his 
child, and now, by dint of some energy, 
he gets Jesus to attend to him. 
he symptoms are those of epilepey 

combined with defective speech, and, 
we afterwards learn (ver. 25), defective 
hearing. The child, shut off by these 
infirmities from the life of the family 
and liable to seizures at any moment 
and in places where they are extremely 
dangerous, is thought to be 
by a malevolent spirit, and the bad 
symptoms are referred alike to that 
agency. Such a view of the case pre- 
vented, of course, any proper treatment. 
A dumb devil the spirit is called, the 
want of speech being the most persistent 
ailment. The statement of the ae 
toms is not completed at once by the 
father ; some of the description is left, 
according to Mark’s manner, to a later 

int. (In Matthew and Luke the case 
is stated completely at the outset). 

The disciples received authority (iii. 
15, vi. 7) to cast out unclean spirits, 
and it is implied in ver. 29 that they 
had een successful, on the whole, in 
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astonished, and they ran up to him and saluted him. And he 
asked them, What are you disputing about with them? And 
a man out of the crowd answered him, Master, I brought my 
son to you, because he has a spirit of dumbness. And wher- 
ever it seizes him, it tears him, and he foams and grinds his 
teeth and turns stiff; and I asked your disciples to expel it; 
and they were not able. And at this he says, O faithless 
generation! How long shall I be with you! how long shall 
1 have to bear you! Bring him to me. And they brought him 
to him. And when it saw him, the spirit at once convulsed 
him, and he fell on the ground and rolled foaming. And he 
asked his father, How long has he been suffering in this way? 
And he said, From childhood. And many a time it has even 
thrown him into the fire and into water, to destroy him; but 
if in any way possible,’ have compassion on us and help us. 
But Jesus said to him, If possible, do you say! to him who 


believes everything is possible. 


doing so. The present, however, is not 
an ordinary case; the disciples have 
failed, and it was their failure that 
gave rise to the discussion. 

19. There is an earlier complaint about 
‘this generation’ in viii. 12. There it 
referred to the demand for a sign and 
to the want of apprehension of present 
spiritual facta, implied in that demand. 

hat want of belief in God’s present 
rule and all-prevailing might prevents 
the cures which might otherwise be 
wrought (vi. 5); and to Jesus it is 
often a matter of distress to find him- 
self surrounded and obstructed by those 
who have more belief in agents of evil 
than in the loving God whose help is 
always near. In his mind there is no 
doubt at all that the case can be dealt 
with successfully and at once, and so he 
immediately orders the patient to be 
brought to him. This is not done with- 
out an exhibition by the possessing 
demon of its hateful energy. 

Compare the former cases of posses- 
sion, i. 26 v. 7, and the notes there. 

21. Here, as in the case of the Gera- 
sene, Jesus resorts to soothing measures, 
talking quietly and putting questions. 
In this way the father may be led to 


Immediately the father of the 


abandon his hopelessness, which has 
been the great obstacle in the way of 
@ cure, and to share in the confidence 
Jesus himself feels, that disorder may 
be made to yield to order. The father 
is so impressed with the dreadful inci- 
dents of the case that he can scarcely 
hope ; yet as he speaks with Jesus and 
sees him to be undismayed at the addi- 
tional recital now made of the symp- 
toma, the hope revives which prompted 
him to set out upon his errand. The 
failure of the disciples has discouraged 
him, but at last the cry bursts out 
which he had left his house to utter, 
even more pathetic for the obstructions 
it has met with. He does not see how 
help is possible; but Jesus may have 
some way of helping, not yet known. 
23. Jesus repeats the words ‘If possi- 
ble,’ holding them up to the suppliant in 
wonder and disapproval. Nothing can 
be done in such a case on a hypothesis ; 
and one who has faith will not think of 
using such words. One who believes 
boldly enough in the goodness and the 
present power of God will feel that no 
symptoms, no difficulties, can stand in 
the way of God’s intentions. All things 
will appear to him to be possible. The 


llit. “if you can,” but with this rendering a different word has to be taken 


for the phrase in the following veree. 
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é oa 4 [2 al A e , ee Ψ 4 2 ς 
βοήθει μου τῇ ἀπιστίᾳ. ἰδὼν δὲ ὁ Ἰησοῦς ὅτι ἐπισυντρέχει ὁ 
» 9 [ ~~ [4 ~ [4 (4 9 ~ Ἁ 
ὄχλος ἐπετίμησεν τῷ πνεύματι τῷ ἀκαθάρτῷ λέγων αὐτῷ, Τὸ 

‘ ‘ a , 9 “ 4 
ἄλαλον καὶ κωφὸν πνεῦμα, ἐπιτάσσω σοι, ἔξελθε ἐξ αὐτοῦ καὶ 

4 978. 9 9 ’ 4 [4 4 a ‘ 
μηκέτι εἰσέλθῃς εἰς αὑτόν. καὶ κράξας καὶ πολλὰ σπαραξας 
ILA 2 > 2 e 4 ’ ‘ 4 of 
ἐξῆλθεν καὶ ἐγένετο ὡσεὶ νεκρός, ὥστε τοὺς πολλοὺς λέγειν ὅτι 
ἢ Α 6 ς O δὲ Ἶ a ; A 4 > A 

πέθανεν. ε Inocovs κρατήσας τῆς χειρὸς avTou ἤγειρεν 

> +? . 9 8 4 ’ , OA 4 

αὐτὸν, καὶ ἀνέστη. καὶ εἰσελθόντος αὐτοὺ εἰς οἶκον, οὗ μαθηταὶ 
3 "τὸν Ω 90? 9 , 9 » a ς - 3 3 , 
αὑτον κατ᾽ ἰδίαν ἐπηρώτων αὐτόν, “Ὅτι ἡμεῖς οὐκ ἠδυνήθημεν 
4 a 9 ’ 4 ~ 9 a ”~ 4 ͵ 9 9 4 
ἐκβαλεῖν αὐτό; καὶ εἶπεν αὐτοῖς, Τοῦτο τὸ γένος ἐν οὐδενὶ 
[4 4 a 4 “A 

duvurat ἐξελθεῖν εἰ μὴ ev προσευχῇ. 


Second prediction of the sufferings of Messiah, ix. 30-32. 


» 9 a 9 ’ ᾽ 4 “~ g 4 
Κακεῖθεν ἐξελθόντες παρεπορεύοντο διὰ τῆς Γαλιλαίας, καὶ 
9 ΝΜ θ rv ed a 9 ὃ ’ δ 4 4 θ , 4 “~ 4 
οὐκ ἤθελεν ἵνα τις γνοῖ. ἐδίδασκεν yap τοὺς μαθητὰς αὐτοῦ καὶ 
er 9 - a ‘O ε" an 9 θ [4 , 4 - 
ἔλεγεν αὑτοῖς ὅτι υἱὸς Tov ἀνθρώπου παραδίδοται εἰς χεῖρας 
4 o . 9 “~ 9 δι 
ἀνθρώπων, καὶ ἀποκτενοῦσιν αὐτόν, καὶ ἀποκτανθεὶς μετὰ τρεῖς 


’ 4 
ἡμέρας ἀναστήσεται. 
9 4 A 
αὐτὸν ἐπερωτῆσαι. 


father at once sees this; the faith of 
Jesus has inspired him also with faith. 
He is on the side of God now and against 
the demon, and believes that good is to 
conquer evil. I believe, he says; I see 
that my unbelief has been the great 
obstacle, but do you help me in spite 
of that ! 

25. Jesus had meant to make use of 
the father’s co-operation in some way, 
and the father’s want of faith which had 
been the great obstacle was now removed. 
But the rapid increase of the crowd 
leads him to alter his plan ; the sensation 
must be put a stop to. He therefore 
deals with the case in the simple and 
effective way described in former in- 
stances, and the same phenomena 
follow: the cry, the convulsion, the 
quiet and repose in place of restless 
activity (cf. 1. 26, v. 15, vii. 80). In 
this case the quiet even appears to 
go too far and to be alarming; the 
patient is, like Jairus’ daughter, thought 
to be dead. Jesus’ treatment in this 
further difficulty is precisely the same 
as that applied to that case; he grasps 
the patient’s hand and makes him get 
up. How the case proceeded after- 
wards in the child’s home we do not 
learn; the faith of the father would at 


A 9 ’ 4 σ΄ι 4 ΣΝ 
οἱ δὲ ἠγνόουν τὸ ῥῆμα καὶ ἐφοβοῦντο 


least dictate a different treatment from 
that followed before. 

28. The disciples have been successful 
till now in their practice; the demons 
have been subject to them when they 
invoked the name of Jesus. What is 
the reason of their failure in this in- 
stance? Jesus recognizes the case 88 a 
special one. We can see from the 
report that it was not a case of simple 
possession, but was complicated with 
various ailments. In ordinary cases it 
is enough to order the demon to go out, 
appealing to the authority of Jesus 
whom the demons know they are bound 
to obey; but in a special case we here 
find that special means of a spiritual 
nature must be employed. There must 
be special appeal to the divine goodness 
and strength, a 5 aes degree of faith 
must be attained by prayer that God is 
able and willing to do what is asked of 
Him. Weare not told of Jesus’ praying 
in this instance when accomplishing the 
cure, which was eomewhat hurried 
towards ite close (cf. vii. 34). In works 
of healing in the Church afterwards 
prayer is always used. 

In Matthew the answer to the dis- 
ciples’ question is given differently. 
Their failure is said to be due to their 
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child cried out, I believe! Help my unbelief! But Jesus 
seeing that the crowd is still collecting, rebuked the unclean 
spirit, saying to him, You dumb and deaf spirit, I command 
you, come out of him and never enter him again! And he 
eried out, and convulsed him severely, and came out of him; 
and he became like a dead person so that most of the people 
said that he was dead. But Jesus took him by the hand and 
raised him, and he stood up. And when he had come indoors, 
his disciples asked him privately, Why were we not able to 
cast it out? And he said to them, This kind cannot be put 
out by any means but prayer. 


[Matthew xvii. 22, 23; Luke ix. 43b-45.] 


And they set out from there and passed through Galilee; 
and he did not wish any one to know of it. For he was 
teaching his disciples, and saying to them, The Son of Man 
is about to be delivered up into the hands of men, and they 
will kill him, and when he is: killed he will rise again after 
three days. But they did not understand the saying, and 
they were afraid to ask him. | 


want of faith, and the saying is given addition. But the reason of his with- 
in this connection which Mark gives in drawing from public activity and public 
connection with the barren fig-tree (xi. notice in Galilee lies deeper than this. 
23) as to the power of faith to removea It is to be found in the fact that the 
mountain. The verse in Matth. (xvii. subject of his own thoughts has changed, 
21), ‘‘this kind . . . prayerand fasting,” and that the theme of his early preach- 
an expanded version of Mark's verse,no ing in Galilee no longer occupies the 
doubt in the sense of early Church foremost place in his mind. It is of 
practice, has been removed from the the Son of Man that he is now think- 
text by recent editors. ing, of the person and the fortunes of 
the Messiah. And the thoughts about 
30. The last place mentioned was the the Messiah with which he is now 
neighbourhood of Caesarea Philippi engaged are for the inner circle. 
(viil. 27). If the record were a full one he doctrine of the Messiah which 
the Mount of Transfiguration would be he is here said to have been teaching 
near Caesarea, and the present Journey the disciples is nearly the same as he 
southwards from there, ending at Ca- laid before them at their first recog- 
pernaum (ver. 33). It leads through nition of his Messiahship (viii. 31, also 
Galilee, perhaps past places where ix. 12), The only new point here is 
Jesus had often preached and had done _ that the Son of Man is to be “" delivered 
acts of power. This time there is no up.” The Greek word may be rendered 
preaching ; as formerly in the forei ‘‘betrayed,” and it has been usual to 
country of Tyre (vii. 24), so now in the 868 in the phrase an anticipation of the 
country which is most familar to him, treachery of Judas, which involves the 
Jesus seeks to escape notice. The difficulty that Jesus courted death by 
motive for this appears at first sight to taking with him to Jerusalem a person 
be that he is devoting himself entirely he knew to be a traitor. All that is 
to his disciples, and has no time or necessarily implied is the anticipation 
energy to give to public labours in οὗ an arrest and confinement. 
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The dispute of the disciples, who was greatest, ix. 33-37. 


A 9 lA 4A ΄“ 
Καὶ ἦλθον εἰς Καφαρναούμ. καὶ ἐν τῇ οἰκίᾳ γενόμενος 
9 9 4 [2 4 “~ & ἢ A 
ἐπηρώτα αὐτούς, Ti ev τῇ Odw διελογίζεσθε; οἱ δὲ ἐσιώπων, 
4 4 4 ὔ ΄- ΄΄ι 
πρὸς ἀλλήλους yap διελέχθησαν ἐν τῇ ὁδῷ τίς μείζων. καὶ 
, ‘ A “ 
καθίσας ἐφώνησεν τοὺς δώδεκα καὶ λέγει αὐτοῖς, EX τις θέλει 
A “"» Ψ ἕ ΜΝ 4 4 “ 
πρῶτος εἶναι, ἔσται πάντων ἔσχατος καὶ πάντων διάκονος. καὶ 
A ὔ 4 9 A 9 4 | Te) a 9 ͵ 
λαβὼν παιδίον ἔστησεν αὐτὸ ἐν μέσῳ αὐτῶν, καὶ ἐναγκαλισάμενος 
4" 9 a a a A ? , a > A 
αὐτὸ εἶπεν αὐτοῖς, Ὃς ἂν ὃν τῶν τοιούτων παιδίων δέξηται ἐπὶ 
~ oe ’ 2 4 ’ Ε . a 9 4 , 4 » 4 
τῷ ονόματι μου, ἐμὲ O€xeTat’ καὶ ὃς ἂν ἐμὲ δέχηται, οὐκ ἐμε 
4 9 4 Q 4 ἢ) [ 
δέχεται ἀλλα τὸν ἀποστείλαντα με. 


The exorcist using Jesus’ name, ix. 38-40. 


"Ἔφη αὐτῷ ὁ ᾿Ἰωάννης, Διδάσκαλε, εἴδαμέν τινα ἐν τῷ ὀνόματί 
σον ἐκβάλλοντα δαιμόνια,Σ καὶ ἐκωλύομεν αὐτόν, ὅτι οὐκ ἠκολούθει 


The evangelist represents in this 
passage also that the disciples did not 
understand this new teaching of their 
Master (viii. 33, ix. 10); they were Jews 
and took in but slowly the doctrine of 
ἃ crucified Messiah. What is taught 
by Jesus on the subject is not yet the 
Pauline doctrine which sees in the 
Messiah’s death such rich and infinite 
purpose, but only the doctrine of Acts 
(ii. 23, 24, etc.), that that death was 

rt of the divine ordinance for the 

essiah and would be made good by 
the Resurrection. Yet even in this 
form we have many a hint that the 
disciples found it almost impossible to 
take it in. The difficulty remains that 
if Jesus spent so much labour in seeking 
to teach his disciples these thoughts, 
they ought not to have been so unpre- 
pared as his death found them. 

Matthew (xvii. 23) softens the ex- 
pression, only saying that the disciples 
were very sorry. Luke (ix. 45) at- 
tributes their failure to understand toa 
divine decree. 


33. What follows is indoors; no par- 
ticular house is meant. On the way he 
has overheard the disciples’ voices, raised 
rather high, as he walked in front of them 
(viii. 33, x. 32); and on asking what 
their discussion was about, he learns 


10m. καὶ λέγει . . 


how the new teaching is affecting them. 
A similar phenomenon is seen later (x. 
35 sqq.). The fact that they are the 
chosen companions of the Messiah, 
and that he is soon to enter on his 
power and reign, bas opened wider 
careers to their imaginations. From this 
and later phenomena we may probably 
infer that Jesus’ ideas for the future 
included some measure of worldly 
power. There was to be a setting up 
of the true instead of the false autho- * 
rity. In Jesus’ mind the noble, the 
ideal, side of this victory is thought 
of ; in the disciples’ minds the details 
are thought of as they will affect 
themselves. Yet the disciples feel 
that Jesus cannot approve of their 
discussion ; and when he asks for an 
account of it, he has to press them for 
an answer. 

In Matthew xviii. 1 δ. the dispute 
among the disciples is softened ; they 

ropose the question to Jesus, ‘‘ Who 
is greatest in the Kingdom?” In Luke 
ix. 46 we have the incident as in Mark, 
but Jesus does not need to ask what 
the disciples have been discussing: he 
knows their thoughts, and at once enters 
on the subject. 

35. Jesus makes a serious and im- 

rtant business of this. He sits 

own; he is going to teach something 


διάκονος. 


3 Add ὃς οὐκ ἀκολουθεῖ ἡμῖν. 


EEE OO ee at ee eee 
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[Matthew xviii. 1-5; Luke ix. 46-48.] 


And they came to Capernaum. And after he had entered 33 
the house he asked them, What were you disputing about on 
the way? But they were silent, for they had been disputing 34 
with each other on the way, which was the greatest. And 35 
he sat down and called the Twelve, and says to them, If any 
one wishes to be first, he shall be last of all and servant of 
all! And he took a child, and set it in the midst of them, 
and he embraced it, and said to them, Whoever receives one 
child like this on account of my name receives me; and who- 


36 
37 


ever receives me receives not me but Him that sent me. 


[Luke ix. 49, 50.] 


John said to him, Master, we saw a man casting out demons 
in your name? and we forbade him to do so, because he was 


that is to be well attended to, and he 
calls the Twelve to stand about him 
and listen. There are others besides 
them in the house, but this lesson is 
for them. The lesson itself can onl 

be imperfectly understood till it is 
illustrated from those parts of the 
teaching of Jesus which Mark has not 
given. In the Beatitudes, and in other 
parts of the Sermon on the Mount, 
the dispositions of mind essential for 
the Kingdom are placed before us, 
which, though entering on a new phase 
of his career and face to face with 
@ great struggle, Jesus will not forget 
nor allow his disciples to forget. As 
he himself is among his disciples as one 
who serves (Luke xxii. 27), they must 
think that in his community the only 
way to be great is to forget oneself in 
doing for others what one can. The 
Twelve, first of all, are called to practise 
this; how else can they represent him or 
his cause? The lesson thus stated is then 
enforced in a way never to be forgotten. 
Of the children in the house hetakesone, 
places it where the disciples will all see 
it, and embraces it as if he had nothing 
else to attend to but that child, nothing 
to do but wait on it and help it to what 
is good. If they will act in that way, 
he says, it will be well with them. [If 
they will forget their own important 


affairs and aveume ambitions, and 
when they meet a fellow-creature, be 
he ever so insignificant, ever so incap- 
able of furthering their interests, interest 
themselves in him and devote them- 
selves to him, because Christ wills it so, 
with all their hearts, then they will 
find that they have advanced them- 
selves most truly. The Greek words, 
“4 because of my name,” imply that this 
is to be done not from vague beneti- 
cence but because the action is one 
which the disciple feels his connection 
with Christ to require of him. Takin 

to themselves the least, they will feel 
that they have unwittingly taken to 
themselves the greatest; they are in 
sympathy with Jesus and stand not far 
from him. And not only Jesus but God 
Himself is thus brought near, for God 
acts just in that way ; He cares for the 
smallest and weakest ; children are not 
beneath His notice but are very dear 
to Him; He is always doing good out 
of pure goodwill nie undeserved com- 


passion. 


Vers. 38-41 appearto break the connec- 
tion; ver. 37 is about receiving children, 
and ver. 42 about putting obstacles in 
their way. What links these verses to 
the preceding and following context is 
the idea of the name of Christ, and of 


1Qmit ‘‘and says... of all” as Matthew and Luke. 
2 Add, who is not following us. 
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a 4 “- “" 4. 4 ἣν wv a 

ἡμῖν. ὃ δὲ Ἰησοῦς εἶπεν, Μὴ κωλύετε αὐτόν οὐδεὶς yap ἔστιν ὃς 
κι Q 4 

ποιήσει δύναμιν ἐπὶ τῷ ὀνόματί μου καὶ δυνήσεται ταχὺ κακο- 


r A ’ . a s > wf θ᾽ ec oA eA eo“ 9 ’ 
Oynoa me’ OS yap ouK ἐστιν καῦ μων, ὑπερ Huw ἐστιν. 


Another saying about ‘the Name,’ ix. 41. 


ad Α ς oA ¢ ᾿ 4 > 7 
Os yap ἂν ποτίσῃ ὑμᾶς ποτήριον ὕδατος ev ονόματι 


Ψ 
1 ὅτι 


“ 4 4 4 ’ ec oa Ψ 4 8 9 ᾽’ ‘ 4 
Χριστοῦ ἐστε, ἀμὴν λέγω ὑμῖν ὅτι οὐ μὴ ἀπολέσῃ τὸν μισθὸν 


9 » 
QUT Ov. 


On offences, to others, ix. 42. 


δ 4 0 @ ~ A ’ ~ ’, 
Καὶ ὃς ἂν σκανδαλίσῃ ἕνα τῶν μικρῶν τούτων τῶν πιστευόντων, 


’ 4 9 ~ ~ 9 4 ᾽ 4 Ἁ A 4 
καλὸν ἐστιν αὐτῷ μαλλον εἰ περίκειται μύλος ονικὸς περὶ τὸν 
’ 9 “- a | 9 A [4 
τράχηλον αὑτοῦ καὶ βέβληται εἰς τὴν θάλασσαν. 


the extent of the circle formed by refer- 
ence to that name.} 

The name of Jesus, we see, could be 
used, and used effectively for exorcism, 
by persons who had no commission 
from Jesus nor even any visible con- 
nection with him. The demoniacs 
throughout the country being under 
the impression that Jesus had come 
to put a stop to their proceedings, the 
name had terrors for them, by whomso- 
ever used. And so it has happened that 
the beneficent action of the disciples 
who used the Master’s name to set free 
those oppressed of the devil, has found 
an imitator outside their ranks. John 
and the other disciples for whom he 
spoke consider that this is not to be 
allowed; only those should use the 
name who are outwardly connected 
with the cause. Jesus judges differ- 
ently. Those who appeal to his name 


1 The various phrases in which the name of 
Jesus is here spoken of are: 

1, Ver. 87, Receives a little one on account 

of my name (ἐπὶ τῷ ὀνόματί pov). 

2. ,, 88, Are casting out demons in thy 

name (ἐν τῷ ὀνόματί cov). 

& ,, 80, Do a work fn my name (ἐπὶ τῷ 
ὀνόματί pov). 

4. ,, 41, Acup of cold water in the name 
that you belong to Christ (ἐν 
ὀνόματι ὅτι Χριστοῦ ἐστε). 

In No. 2 the name of Christ is the instrument 
by which certain powers are exercised, In 
Acts, Paul pronounces the name of Christ to 
expel a demon (xvi. 18), and in Acta xix. 13 the 
name is used by Jewish ¢xorcists, not without 
effect, fora similar purpose. In Matth. vii. 22 we 


1 Add μου. 


to do a work of power must, he thinks, 
be inwardly in sympathy with him. 
They are not his enemies ; they cannot 
possibly speak evil of him. And so the 
name is the symbol of a wider union 
than that of the circle of followers. 
Secret sympathizers are not to be re- 
garded as outside but as within the 
pale. Those who do works like those 
of Jesus are to be reckoned as paying 
him respect and as having a real con- 
nection with him. It is to be noticed 
that both of the apparently conflicting 
utterances, ‘‘ He that is not against us 
is with us” and ‘‘ He that is not with 
me is against me”’ (Matth. xii. 30), have 
reference to the same work of exorcism. 
In the one case it is said that he who 
casts out demons is doing what Jesus 
does and is on his side, even though not 
formally adhering to him; in the other, 
that he who raises objections and criti- 


hear of persons who have poe cast out 
demons, and done works of power by means of 
the name (here in the dative without any pre- 
position). In Nos. 1 and 8 the words are the 
same but the meaning is different. In 8 it 
deacribes the action of one who does not follow 
Christ, but in 1 that of one who acts in his 
spirit and in obedience to him. In 8 ἐπὶ τὸ 
ὀνόματί pov is equivalent to the ἂν τῷ ὀνόματί 
gov of 2; both phrases s of the name as the 
means of exorcism. 4. phrase is a Hebra- 
ism, see Dalman, Worte Jesu, p. 250; and on 
the various uses of the name of Christ see a 
per on “Ὄνομα and the baptismal formula,” 
y A.J. H. Ἢ. Brandt in the Trhevlogisch Tijd- 
schrist, Nov., 1891. 


2 Add els ἐμέ. 
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not following us. But Jesus said, Do not forbid him; for 
one who does a work of power in my name cannot possibly 
speak evil of me soon afterwards. For he who is not against 
us is for us. | 


[Matthew x. 42; xxv. 40.] 


For whoever gives you a cup of water to drink on account 
of your belonging to Christ,! of a truth I say to you, he shall 
by no means lose his reward. 


[Matthew xvii. 6, 7; Luke xvii. 1, 2.] 


And whoever causes to stumble one of these little ones 
who believe, it would be far better for him that a great 
millstone were put round his neck and that he were thrown 


into the sea. 


cisms to the work of Jesus in castin 
out demons is, though not a declare 
enemy, really opposing and thwarting 
him. The two sentences are by no 
means inconsistent with each other. 


41. This verse stands in the address 
to the missionaries, Matth. x. 42. 
Matthew speaks of the kind act as 
done in the name of a disciple, 3.e. pro- 
bably out of goodwill to those who are 
disciples of Jesus. Mark’s words ‘on 
account of your belonging to Christ” 
are nore in keeping with the context 
and amount to the same thing. Jesus 
would not use the word ‘Christ’ in this 
way; when he speaks of himself as 
oo he says the Son of Man, or the 

on. 

In the foregoing verses those who do 
the works of Jesus belong to him. 
Here we are told that those who are 
kind to his followers out of respect 
for their Master, even though not 
outwardly joining them, are to be 
Phi: ab as sympathizers. In the 
judgment there will be a reward for 
them, which will by no means be with- 
held. This idea is developed in the 
parable of the sheep and the goats 
(Matth. xxv.). Here we have simply 


1 Rejectin 


belong to Christ.” 


otherwise he is a kind Jew or heathen. 


2Add: in me. 


& bint to the missionaries of the faith 
that they are to take a wide view of 
the religion they preach and of the 
qualifications for ΜΕ ἀόρατα toit. They 
are to welcome the smallest signs of 
sympathy they meet on their journeys, 
and to claim those who show any 
respect for their Master or kindness 
a themselves as really belonging to 
them. 


42. We come back to the little ones 
spoken of before, ver. 37. There, how- 
ever, the little one was a child, to 
whom, though the least important of 
all, the follower of Christ was to be 
ready to devote himself. Here the 
little ones are, as in Luke, grown-up 

ersons, members of the Church, who 

elieve and who are liable to be led 
into thoughts or acts perilous to their 
faith. The lesson, however, is not 
changed ; it is still enjoined that the 
Christian is to forget himself and put 
himself in the attitude of fostering and 
defending even those far beneath him 
in their attainments. To lead into 
danger a young or immature member 
of the Church and possibly to wreck 
his faith, ah, far better that he who 
can do such a thing were utterly made 


μου which makes the words run ‘‘in my name because you 
This would make the kind person a follower of Christ; 


Cf. Matth. xxv. 365. 
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On offences, to oneself, ix. 43-50. 


4 oN , 
Καὶ ἐὰν σκανδαλίσῃ σε ἡ χείρ σου, ἀπόκοψον αὐτήν καλὸν 
4 Υ̓ 4 4 τ 4 4 4 a ‘ ἢ a ΡΝ 
ἐστὶν σε κυλλον εἰσελθεῖν εἰς τὴν ζωὴν ἣ τὰς δύο χεῖρας ἔχοντα 
4 .- 4 ~ 
ἀπελθεῖν εἰς τὴν γέενναν, εἰς τὸ πῦρ τὸ ἄσβεστον. 
, ἢ a. > or, ’ > 9 
πούς σον σκανδαλίζῃ σε, ἀπόκοψον aurov’ καλὸν ἐστίν σε 
9 a 4 A ΄- 
εἰσελθεῖν εἰς τὴν ζωὴν χωλὸν ἧ τοὺς δύο πόδας ἔχοντα βληθῆναι 
9 A ‘4 4 
eis τὴν γέενναν καὶ εὰν ὁ ὀφθαλμός σον σκανδαλίζῃ oe, ἔκβαλε 
αὐτόν καλόν σέ ἐστιν μονόφθαλμον εἰσελθεῖν εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν 
~ ~ A @ 
τοῦ θεοῦ ἣ δύο ὀφθαλμοὺς ἔχοντα βληθῆναι εἰς τὴν γέενναν, ὅπου 
e 9 ΄“- ~ “~ ~ Q 
ὁ σκώληξ αὐτῶν ov τελευτά καὶ TO πῦρ ov σβέννυται. mas yap 
4 e ~ 4 4 
πυρὶ ἁλισθήσεται, καὶ πᾶσα θυσία ἁλὶ ἁλισθήσεται3"3 καλὸν τὸ 
.8ὃ8 238 a\ ‘ » , 3 , 9 \ 9 , a 
ἅλας 5 eay δὲ τὸ ἅλας ἄναλον γενηται, ev τίνε αὐτὸ ἀρτύυσετε; 


4 35 ε 
καὶ ἐὰν O 


Ψ 4 “- 
ἔχετε ἐν ἐαντοῖς ἅλα, καὶ εἰρηνεύετε ἐν ἀλλήλοις. 


Journey to Judaea, x. 1. 


‘ 9 a 9 A ζω 3 ’ Q 

Kai ἐκεῖθεν ἀναστὰς ἔρχεται εἰς τὰ ὅρια τῆς ‘lovdatas και 

, κι) , 4 ’ ¥ Α > + 

πέραν τοῦ ᾿Ιορδάνου, καὶ συνπορεύονται παλιν ὄχλοι πρὸς auToOY, 
‘ e 9° ¢ xal 9 4 
καὶ ὡς εἰώθει παλιν edidacKkey αὐτούς. 


away! with before he takes such guilt 
upon his soul. For concrete instances 
of this see Romans xiv., 1 Cor. viii. 
The similarity between these passages 
of Paul and the passage before us is 
very striking (cf. Rom. xiv. 13, 14, 
18). 


43. From giving offence we come to the 
subject of taking it. Between these 
two there is of course the closest con- 
nection, a8 he who is most ready to 
make sacrifices to maintain his own faith 
and purity ought to be most anxious 
to avoid doing anything to imperil 
those of others. But the discourse has 
undeniably wandered from its starting- 
point at ver. 33, 34, and furnishes 
another example of Mark’s loose con- 
nections (cf. iv. 21-25). The material 
had apparently to be put in here 
before Jesus’ departure from Galilee. 
Matthew, who has had these sayings 


in the Sermon on the Mount (v. 29-30), 
repeats them in this very inferior con- 
nection (xviii. 8, 9), evidently follow- 
ing Mark. We have here the severe 
and ascetic side of the teaching of 
Jesus (comp. Matth. vii. 13, 14), and 
a practical application to a certain 
class of cases of the principle of deny- 
ing self and taking up the cross. This 
intense and strenuous tone belongs to 
the lutter part of the ministry when 
the shadow of the great impendin 

change has already been entered, an 

all earthly affairs are seen as none 
in comparison with the judgment an 

the life beyond. The tone is that which 
is heard in the Apocalypse where all is 
dominated by the expectation of the 
Parousia. In view of the judgment that 
is coming a man may well resort to the 
most trenchant measures, that it may 
go well with him. The alternatives at 
the judgment are that one enters into 


1The millstone pitt ΘΙ is not that of the hand-mill (Matth, xxiv. 41), but that, as the 


Greek says, of the ass-mill. 





1 Vers. 44 and 46 in the T.R. are identical with ver. 48. 


2Omit this clause. 


3 fra. 
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[Matthew xviii. 8, 9; cf. v. 29, 30.] 


And if your hand make you stumble, cut it off; it is better 43 
that you should enter into life maimed than that you should 
have both your hands and go away to Gehenna, to the 
unquenchable fire. And if your foot make you stumble, cut 
it off; it is better that you should enter into life lame than 
that you should have both your feet and be cast into Gehenna. 
And if your eye make you stumble, pluck it out; it is better 
that you should enter into the Kingdom of God with one eye 
than that you should have both your eyes and be cast into 
Gehenna, where their worm dies not and the fire is not 
quenched. For every one shall be salted with fire, and every 
sacrifice shall be salted with salt.1 Salt is a good thing; but 
if salt loses its saltness what can you take to flavour it? 
Have salt in yourselves and be at peace with one another. 


45 


47 


48 
49 
50 


(Matthew xix. 1, 2.] 


And breaking up from there he comes to the region of - 
Judaea and beyond Jordan; and again multitudes came together 


to him, and, as he was accustomed, again he taught them. 


life, 2.6. one passes without dying into 
the Messianic Kingdom where all sin 
and evil are at an end and the just 
live happy and secure, or that one is 
cast into Gebenna, the place of active 
torment, which had superseded in Jew- 
ish belief at this time the older Sheol, 
the place of shadows. The notion of 
Gehenna was derived from the valley of 
Hinnom, where abominable sacrifices 
(passing through the fire) had been 
offered by some of the later kings of 
Judah (see Isa. L 11, Ixvi. 24, and 
Charles’ article on Gehenna in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible). The losses 
which may be incurred here for the 
sake of duty will be forgotten or made 
good in the life of the future, but to 
cast into Gehenna is a fate which, 
whether it amounts to annihilation or 
to unending torment (both are found 
in Jewish thought), can never be 
retrieved. 
49. Forevery one a process of seasoning 
is necessary, and as temptations are so 


great and the stake so high that process 
cannot be an easy one. There is fire to 
be encountered afterwards if not now ; 
how much better to face it now and by 
self-sacrifice ensure against the future. 
That principle is recognized even in the 
Law, where we are told (Levit. ii. 13) 
that no sacrifice is to be without salt. 
Those then who look forward to stand- 
ing before God for His acceptance must 
not be without the sharp preservative ; 
and in this connection a saying about 
salt is tacked on which in its original 
setting (Luke xiv. 34, 35, Matth. v. 13) 
has nothing to do with the individual 
lace aeth by sacrifice for Judgment, 

ut with the seasoning the world is to 
receive by the presence in it of the 
disciples of Jesus. They are the salt of 
the earth; but if they so adapt them- 
selves to the world as to part with their 
distinctive flavour, there is no means of 
restoring them to their functions, and 
they become the most useless of all 
and fit for nothing but rejection. As 





1The Revisers omit this clause, and there is strong MS. evidence against it. 
But without it the connection of the passage is chaotic. 
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Question as to divorce, x, 2-12. 


Kai προσελθόντες Φαρισαῖοι 


~ 9 ΄“" 4 , 
γυναῖκα amoAvoa, πειράζοντες αὑτόν. 
9 a ὔ ς “- φ ὔ ΄σ΄- 
αὑτοῖς, Ti ὑμῖν ἐνετείλατο Μωῦσῆς ; 

. “ ’ 4 ἰ 4 a 9 ~ 
Μωύσῆς βιβλίον ἀποστασίου γράψαι καὶ ἀπολῦσαι. 


1 


3 ao 4 A 4 9 4 
ἐπηρώτων αὑτὸν εἰ ἔξεστιν ἀνδρὶ 


ὁ δὲ ἀποκριθεὶς εἶπεν 
οἱ δὲ εἶπαν, ᾿Ἐπέτρεψεν 
ὁ δὲ Ἰησοῦς 


εἶπεν αὐτοῖς, Πρὸς τὴν σκληροκαρδίαν ὑμῶν ἔγραψεν ὑμῖν τὴν 
ἐντολὴν ταύτην ἀπὸ δὲ ἀρχῆς κτίσεως 


ἄρσεν καὶ θῆλν ἐποίησεν atrots: 


ἕνεκεν τούτον καταλείψει ἄνθρωπος τὸν πατέρα αὐτοῦ καὶ τὴν μητέρα,3 
καὶ ἔσονται οἱ δύο εἰς σάρκα μίαν. 


3 , 9 4 [4 4 Α ’ 0 
ὥστε οὐκέτι εἰσὶν δύο ἀλλὰ μία cape. 
4 9 ‘ 9 8 ’ ς 4 
καὶ εἰς τὴν οἰκίαν πάλιν of μαθηταὶ 


4 Α , 
ἄνθρωπος μὴ χωριζέτω. 


Mark uses the saying, the salt stands 
both for the disciples who leaven the 
world and for the self-mortification by 
which they themselves are kept pure 
and fit for God. And the discourse 
ends with returning to its starting-point 
in the dispute among the disciples. 
They are admonished to have salt in 
themselves, 3.e. not to shrink from the 
self-denial they are called for, and at 
the same time to be at peace towards 
each other. To themselves they are to 
be severe, to others accommodating, 
modest, and sweet ; then they will bot 
be in a right state as individuals and 
will avoid quarrels and jealousy. 


x. 1. Here we are told of Jesus’ final 
departure from Galilee. In Matthew 
xvi. 2] he announces to the disciples at 
the first prediction of his death that he 
is going to Jerusalem; in Luke he 
travels through Samaria (ix. 53, cf. also 
xiii, 22, xvii. 11) and other districts 
towards the capital. In Mark his 
purpose of poing to Jerusalem is un- 
folded gradually, and he does not travel 
straight to the capital but in the first 
instance only to the country of Judaea 
and beyond Jordan. At this point ac- 
cordingly he leaves Galilee. Matthew 
also makes this statement, but omits the 
‘and’ connecting Judaea and the trans- 
Jordanic country, as if Judaea extended 
to the east of the Jordan. Jesus 


ΤΑΣ ee Jerusalem at last from. 


ericho, and he seems to have reached 
that town from Peraea. John xi. δά, 


10m. Φαρισαῖοι. 


ὃ οὖν ὁ θεὸς συνέζευξεν, 


where he is said to have made some 
a with his disciples at a place called 
Ephraim on the borders of the wilder- 
ness, may thus contain a true reminis- 
cence. 

At all events Jesus is now in a region 
where he has not been before, at least 
since he began to teach. There are no 
means of judging how long a time he 
spent in that region ; and the incidents 
which Mark places here are not numer- 
ous nor do they possess any necessary 
connection with this part of the narra- 
tive. In Luke this journey is used asa 
great receptacle (the Great Insertion, as 
it is called, extends from Luke ix. 51 to 
XViii. 14) to contain all sorts of materials 
which had not found a fixed place in 
the narrative; and possibly we have 
here in Mark a beginning of the same 
treatment. 

We are told vaguely of crowds who 
surrounded Jesus on this journey. For 
similar crowds see that at vii. 1 in 
a desert place and that of viii. 34 in 
the northern region, where Peter’s con- 
fession took place. The details of the 
journey not being remembered, there is 
a general description of Christ’s activity, 
such ag we are accustomed to hear from 
Mark. Crowds come to him and he 
teaches them. In Matthew he heals 
them. For a similar treatment of a 
multitude where Mark says he taught 
them, Matthew that he healed, see vi. 
34, Matth. xiv. 14. 

2. These Pharisees wish to knowif Jesus 
considers divorce to be wrong. They 


2 Add αὐτοῦ. 


MARK X. 2-10. 
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[Matthew xix. 3-12; Luke xvi. 18.] 


And some Pharisees! came to him and asked hin, Is it lawful 
for a man to put away his wife? tempting him. But he 
answered and said to them, What did Moses command you? 
And they said Moses allowed a man to put away his wife 


on writing out a certificate of divorce for her. 


But Jesus 


said to them, It was on account of the hardness of your hearts 
that he gave you this commandment; but from the beginning 


of the creation, 


Male and female he made them. 
Therefore 4 man shall leave his father and his mother, 
and the two shall be one flesh. 


So that they are no longer two but 
fore God has joined together let not 
when they were inside the disciples 


have no doubt heard some such rumour 
about him, and they ask the question 
not from an honest desire to understand 
his position and compare it with their 
own, but ‘tempting him.’ If what they 
have heard about him is true, then he 
is setting himself up ayainst the Law, 
which explicitly recognizes divorce, and 
if he can be duced to make such a 
statement publicly, they will have ἃ 
good charge against him. 

3. Jesus at once asks them to state the 
law which in their view makes divorce 
legal, and they quote the terms of 
Deut. xxiv. 1. this law was made 
originally not to facilitate divorce but 
to regulate it, and especially to secure 
for the wife that she should not be 
turned off without a proper document 
to show that she was divorced and was 
therefore at liberty to marry. 

5. Such a law as that Jesus at once 
declares could only have been given to 
meet a temporary necessity, and can 
only be of temporary duration. Itcon- 
tradicts a principle, as it were, of the 
constitution, of the original order of 
things. Moses wrote another law than 
that one ; in the original charter of all 
human relations you find it. There are 
words at the beginning which recogni 
that a man may at his marriage leave 
his father and mother, but no words 
recognizing that a man may leave his 
wife. God has joined these two to- 


one flesh. What there- 
man put asunder. And 
asked him again about 


gether, and no human authority, not 
even Moses, it is implied though not 
said, isentitled to reverse His ordinance. 

Moses appears to alter that, it is only 
for a time and for a special reagon, not 
that the law he then gave was a good 
one, but that the people were not fit 
for any better. 

Thus Jesus abrogates a piece of the 
Mosaic law ; we have seen him put the 
tradition as a whole aside (vii. 6-9), and 
we have seen him dispense with the 
Sabbath law as held and interpreted in 
his day (ii. 23—iii. 5); now we see him 
put aside an explicit ordinance of Moses 
on the ground that it does not corre- 
spond to God’s original intentions for 
man. The courage and clearness of 
judgment thus shown, in clearing away 
what is morally unsound and goin 
back to the foundations of right as laid 
at the beginning, is a notable feature 
of the example left us by our Master. 

10. After they come in, the disciples 
revert to the question debated out of 
doors. The decision given by Jesus was 
ἃ very strong one, as it set aside an 
explicit law contained in the Torah and 
the disciples might not be able at once 
to take it in. The Master’s reply to 
their enquiry is only a reiteration in 
γοῦ stronger terms of the position he 

as taken up. He does not shrink 
from the consequences. If God allows 
no divorce, then those who have turned 





1QOmit Pharisees. 
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‘ , 4 , 2 »- 4 , ς. « ἃ na? ’ 
περὶ τούτον ἐπηρώτων αὐτόν. καὶ λέγει αὐτοῖς, Ὃς ἂν ἀπολύσῃ 
a a a ‘ A 4.) ᾿ : 4 
τὴν γυναῖκα αὐτοῦ καὶ γαμήσῃ ἄλλην, μοιχᾶται ἐπ᾽ αὐτήν καὶ 
4. A 4 4 4 “~ ζω 
ἐὰν αὐτὴ ἀπολύσασα τὸν ἄνδρα αὐτῆς γαμήσῃ ἄλλον, μοιχᾶται. 


Jesus welcomes children who are brought to him, x. 13-16. 


Kai προσέφερον 
ἐπετίμησαν αὐτοῖς. 
αὐτοῖς, "Agere τὰ 
τῶν γὰρ τοιούτων 


ὃς ἂν μὴ δέξηται 


, κα ‘oeoe# > ~~ ν : e οἱ 4 
αὑτῷ παιδία ἵνα αυτῶν ἅψηται οἱ δὲ μαθηταὶ 
Tk! 4 a 9 r . 49 

ἰδὼν de ὁ Ἰησοῦς ἠγανάκτησεν καὶ εἶπεν 

,᾿ κ , 4 ’ 2 », 
παιδία ἔρχεσθαι πρός με, μὴ κωλύετε αὐτὰ 
9 4 e A ~ ~ 
ἐστὶν ἡ βασιλεία τοῦ θεοῦ. 
4 Π] ἴω “-- ς ἢ 9 a 
τὴν βασιλείαν τοῦ θεοῦ ὡς παιδίον, ov μὴ 


a 4 4 ec a 
auny λέγω uty, 


, 9 4 9 ’ 3 4 , A 
εἰσέλθῃ εἰς αὑτήν. Kat ἐναγκαλισαμενος αὐτὰ κατευλόγει τιθεὶς 


4 a 9 9 ? 
Tus χεῖρας ἐπ᾽ aura. 


The rich man’s question, x. 17-31. 


4 9 4 9 “ 4 φοολ A Α 
Καὶ ἐκπορευομένου αὐτοῦ εἰς ὅδον προσδραμὼν εἷς καὶ γονυ- 


πετήσας αὐτὸν ἐπηρώτα αὐτόν, 
away their wives are not relieved 
of che obligations of marriage towards 
them, however carefully they have com- 
lied with all the requirements of the 
ων on the subject. They are still 
married to their original wives; they 
can form no second union. Iu the sight 
of God there is no such thing as divorce, 
and he who acts as if there were and 
enters on a second marriage is an adul- 
terer ; his first marriage is not at an end, 
and he is violating ita obligations. 
Matthew has had this already in the 
Sermon on the Mount(v.31 sq. ), but gives 
itagain here. Mark, writing for Gentile 
readers, with whom the wife can claim 
divorce as well as the husband, adds 
@ sentence to meet this case. It is not 
only the husband who is bound to 
regard his marriage as indissoluble. 
The wife must regard it in the same 
way, and must not think of the relief 
oe for her by Roman law. In 
atthew the prohibition of divorce is 
much less absolute. The apostle Paul 
in 1 Cor. vii. occupies somewhat differ- 
ent ground on the subject of marriage, 
and allows of divorce in cases of mixed 
marriages, though apparently in no 
others (ver. 15). 


13. This incident of travel might 
happen anywhere; the lesson drawn 


Διδάσκαλε ἀγαθέ, τί ποιήσω ἵνα 


from it is connected with the ambitions 
of the disciples of which so much is 
heard at this part of the narrative 
(ix. 36, Matth. xviii. 4). In some places 
the people brought out their sick when 
they heard of Jesus’ approach; here 
they bring their children that the 
great Teacher may touch them, and his 
touch infuse some virtue into their 
growing lives. He would be at the 
eight of his reputation when this took 
place. ‘The disciples fail signally to 
enter into their Master’s mind with 
regard to children. They consider that 
he has such serious matters to attend to 
that he ought not to be troubled with 
children, and must be kept free from 
such an intrusion. But Jesus thinks of 
the matter very differently, and is angry 
with them for understanding him so 
poorly. The children are to be allowed 
to come to him, and no obstacle put 
in their way; with whom could he 
feel himself at home so much as with 
them? they know all about the King- 
dom he preaches; it is theirs and its 
citizens are just such as they are. 

15. We ey compare with this the say- 
ing in Matth. xi. 25, ‘‘Thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent 
and revealed them to babes” and the 
scene in the temple, Luke ii.4] sqqg. The 
truths of the Kingdom must have early 
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the subject. And he says to them, Whoever puts away his 
wife and marries another, commits adultery against her; and 
if she puts away her husband and marries another, she commits 
adultery. 


[Matthew xix. 13-15a; Luke xviii. 15-17.] 


And they brought children to him that he might touch 
them; and the disciples rebuked them for doing so. But 
when Jesus saw it, he was angry, and said to them, Let the 
children come to me; do not prevent them; for of such is 
the Kingdom of God. Assuredly I tell you, whoever does not 
receive the Kingdom of God as a child will never enter it at 


all. 
hands on them. 


And he embraced them and blessed them, laying his 


(Matthew xix. 150-80; Luke xviii. 18-30.] 


And as he was setting out on his journey, a man ran up 
to him and kneeled to him and asked him, Good Master, 


pee to grow up in Jesus’ own mind, 
and he knew from bis own experience 
how receptive childhood is. To sucha 
child as he had been the Kingdom was 
not suggestive of social competition, but 
of fair ideals offering themselves spon- 
taneously as from above. Such simple 
and confiding spirits possess the King- 
dom, and no one can possess it in any 
other way than theirs. Only by be- 
lieving in it and surrendering himself 
to ite laws, his spirit seeing in it the 
cae real world, can any. one enter it, 
and for the grown-up person this is 
harder, as it may involve changing fixed 
habits of thought and abjuring worldly 
standards of judgment and modes of 
action. In the Kingdom all are children, 
children of the heavenly Father, and 
without the child-like mind, the confid- 
ing, upward-looking, unassuming spirit, 
no one can be at home in it. Compare 
with this the standpoint of the Beati- 
tudes, where the Kingdom is the portion 
of the poor in spirit, the meek, the 
mourner, of those in fact who divest 
themselves in their heart of all that is 
artificial, and live in the great realities 
of man’s relation to God and to God’s 
creatures (cf. Baur, First Three Centuries, 
vol. i. p. 26-33). 

Qn the caressing of the children which 
follows, see on ix. 36. Matthew’s scene 


(xviii. 1-4), in which a child is set up for 
an object-lesgon to the disciples, is not 
given by Mark; but it could be con- 
structed out of the materials Mark gives 
in the two scenes where Jesus embraces 
children: Matthew here omits the 
caress, which he has there given. 


17. Another incident of travel, which 
testifies to the esteem with which Jesus 
was regarded, and again without any 
definite place or time. One who turns 
out afterwards to be a rich man sees 
Jesus starting on his journey, and 
accosts him hurriedly and even im- 
petuously, ere he be gone, in the pres- 
ence of the disciples, with a question of 
pressing moment to himself. He as- 
sumes the attitude of a suppliant 
(i. 40), and he addresses Jesus with a 
title indicating respect and even affec- 
tion and confidence. ‘Good’ is more 
than just or reverend (cf. Rom. v. 7); 
the word was used with full conscious- 
ness of ita moral significance, and, as 
Jesus’ reply shows, was not a word to 
be lightly applied to a mortal. (Dal- 
man, W’.J., p. 277, considers that the 
word ‘ good’ was by the Jews reserved 
for God, and that it was a gross flatte 
to apply it to a mortal; but this is 
surely an exaggeration). 

The question propounded is a very 
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4 907 9 ς 
ζωὴν αἰώνιον κληρονομήσω; ὁ 
λέγεις ἀγαθόν; 
οἶδας, 


οὐδεὶς ἀγαθὸς εἰ μὴ εἷς ὁ θεός. 


THE EARLIEST GOSPEL. 


δὲ Ἰησοῦς εἶπεν αὐτῷ, Τί pe 
τὰς ἐντολὰς 


Μὴ μοιχεύσῃβ, Μὴ φονεύσῃ, Μὴ κλέψῃ, Μὴ ψευδομαρτυρήσῃς, 
Mi ἀποστερήσῃς, Τίμα τὸν πατέρα σὸν καὶ τὴν μητέρα. 


~ t ~ 
ὁ δὲ ἔφη αὐτῷ, Διδάσκαλε, ταῦτα πάντα ἐφυλαξάμην ἐκ 


(4 , 
νεότητος μου. 

A 9 4 ὧν e -. 
καὶ €lTTEY AUTO, Ἕν σε VOTEPEL 


dos? πτωχοῖς, καὶ ἕξεις θησαυρὸν 


serious one. The questioner wishes to 
make sure of life, that is, of a share in 
the blessedness of the future, compris- 
ing all the blessings promised by God 
to His faithful ones; the word life in 
later Jewish thought means no less 
than this. How is he to become par- 
taker of eternal life? His asking the 
question shows him to be in doubt on 
the matter. Not that it was one on 
which there was any lack of teaching 
in the country. The Scribes! taught 
that to be a partaker of life at last a 
man must keep God’s commandments, 
not only the written but the unwritten 
ones, not the great ones only but also 
the small, and that every act of obedi- 
ence was put down to a man’s credit in 
the heavenly book, every transgression 
put down τ a him, for the day of 
reckoning when his account would be 
balanced and his fate determined. 
Thus a man’s salvation was built up 
by acts of merit, and the religious life 
consisted in doing such acts, and avoid- 
ing acts of a contrary kind; it was by 
doing, repeated and constant doing, of 
meritorious acts that he made himself 
safe. But the practical working of this 
system admitted of great uncertainties, 
and we see both from the N.T. and 
from Rabbinical literature that there 
was many an enquiry for some simpler 
and more moral standard. Jesus, this 
man thinks, can ΕΝ give him ἃ 
plain rule, and so he comes to him and 
makes bis appeal, which is not wanting 
in pathos. He wants guidance in his 
course of doing, by which he is seeking 


1Cf. Weber's Jiidische Theologie, especially 
i. 1, on the Principle of Nomism. The system 
set forth in Weber is the full-blown one of a 
later day; in the time the Gospels rofer to, it 


1 μὴ φονεύσῃ!, μὴ μοιχεύσῃς. 


Ὃ δὲ Ἰησοῦς ἐμβλέψας αὐτῴ ἠγάπησεν αὐτὸν 


ef Ψ wv, ’ ‘ 
ὕπαγε, ὅσα ἔχεις πώλησον Kal 
9 9 ΄Ν a “σ΄ 9 ὔ 

ἐν οὐρανῷ, καὶ δεῦρο ἀκολούθει 


to establish his salvation. 
to do? he asks. 

Jesus protesta in the first instance at 
being called good. That title, he says, 
belongs to God—God only. The pro- 
test undoubtedly affords a glimpse into 
the inner life of Jesus. He sees all 
goodness concentrated in God, and 
while men are to try to be yood as 
God is (Matth. v. 48), they are not 80 
yet; nor does he dream of regarding 
himself as an exception to this rule. 
He occupies the truly religious position 
of seeing everything good in God, not 
in himself; if he had not occupied this 
attitude he could not be to us the type 
of true religion. And the questioner is 
first reminded of this principle, and is 
admonished implicitly to rise to a 
higher level of thought. The service 
of God is not, he is thus told at once, 
a series of doings, of transactions ; it is 
living in active intercourse with Him 
who alone is good. To fix attention on 
our doings and forget the good God in 
whose service.they profess to be done, 
is ἃ poor way of serving Him. 

In Matthew the right reading is 
undoubtedly, ‘‘ Why do you ask me 
about the good?” and Jesus’ disclaimer 
of goodness is thus got rid of, and 
turned into a play on the word ‘‘ good,” 
as if the man’s question had been a 
τὰ να ta one as to the chief good. 

uke with Mark preserves the earlier 
version of the speech. 

19. Jesus believes along with his 
countrymen that the commandments of 
God were meant to give life. ‘He that 


What am I 


was less developed, while Paul is witness toa 
higher principle which was at work in his day 
in Judaism, and other evidence to the sam 
effect is not wanting. : 





3 Add τοῖς. 
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what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life? But Jesus 
said to him, Why do you call me good? No one is good but 
God only. You know the commandments: 


Do not commit adultery, Do not kill! Do not steal, Do not bear 
false witness, Do not defraud, Honour your father and your 


mother. 


But he said to him, Master, I have observed all these things 
from my youth. And Jesus looked at him and loved him, and 
said to him, There is one thing that you want. Go and sell 
all that you have and give it to the poor, and you will have 


doeth them shall live by them,’ istheO.T. 
answer to this man’s question, quoted 
by Paul (Gal. iii. 12). The discove 
that the law brings not life but deat 
belongs to a more developed stage of 
thought. And when Jesus wishes to 
speci ἧι those commandments which 
have life attached to them, he men- 
tions those which all civilised com- 
munities agree to regard as sacred. He 
does not specify anything ritual or any- 
thing merely national, but recites the 
commandments of the second table of 
the Decalogue. Of course Jesus cannot 
mean to say that a mere literal observ- 
ance of these laws will bring life. In 
Matthew v. we learn how he regards 
them, translating them from the nega- 
tive into a positive form, and consider- 
ing them as addressed not to the 
outward acts but to the spirit and 
conscience. It is the, law as thus 
‘‘fulfilled,” made inward, regarded 
not as a statute regulating acts but 
as an ideal principle of conduct, the 
keeping of which can count in Jesus’ 
view on the divine approval, But with 
this man he does not enter on the 
question how the law is to be under- 
; he simply takes the broad 
ground, common to him with his 
countrymen, that keeping the com- 
mandments brings salvation. Along 
with the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, 
and fifth commandments the injunction, 
‘‘Defraud not,” finds a place, a precept 
found in Deuteronomy xxiv. 14, and 
meant to enforce the prompt payment 
of wages (cf. James v. 4). 
The applicant, however, declares that 
he has no need to be told this. He 
speaks of himself as no longer young 


(Matthew, on the contrary, calls him 
& young man), and declares that he 
has been heedfal of all these command- 
ments ever since his youth. Taking 
the commandments in their literal sense, 
as mere prohibitions of immoral acts, 
his assertion might be true. In every 
civilised country multitudes could say 
the same. Only this keeping the com- 
mandments has not brought him the 
assurance which he craves; he still 
stands as a questioner (though Mark 
does not give the words, “" What lack 
I yet?” of Matthew), and applies for 
some further directions as to what he 
can do to be sure of acceptance at the 
end. Ethical enquiry was not dead 
among the Jews; the legal system 
which ἐρδγόγεραν ought in logic to have 
precluded it; yet the questions were 
asked which is the chief commandment, 
ἮΡΑ what a man is to do to have 

e. 

21. One might have expected Jesus to 
explain what was involved, in his eyes, 
in keeping the commandments. But 
he takes a different plan with this man. 
He sees him to be not far from the 
Kingdom—the spiritual discontent is 
there, the warmth of disposition, and 
some measure of faith in Jesus’ word 
and cause must be there also; that is 
all written on his face, and Jesus sees 
it and loves him. Instead, therefore, 
of entering into argument with him, 
he at once claims him for hisown. He 
did not ask everyone to be his disciple 
(cf. v. 19, viii. 26, Luke xiv. 25-35, 
ix. 61, 62), but he asks this man, with 
the same words as those addressed to 
the fisher-disciples and to Matthew 
(i. 17, ii, 14). If he will come with 


1Do not kill, Do not commit adultery. 
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22 μοι. ὁ de orvyvacas ἐπὶ τῷ λόγῳ ἀπῆλθεν λυπούμενος ἦν γὰρ 
23 ἔχων κτήματα πολλά. καὶ περιβλεψάμενος ὁ Ἰησοῦς λέγει τοῖς 
μαθηταῖς αὐτοῦ, Πῶς δυσκόλως οἱ τὰ χρήματα ἔχοντες εἰς τὴν 


24 


29 


βασιλείαν τοῦ θεοῦ εἰσελεύσονται. 


9 A a 4 4 “- 
ert τοῖς λογοις αντοῦ. 


οἱ δὲ μαθηταὶ ἐθαμβοῦντο 


ὁ δὲ Ἰησοῦς πάλιν ἀποκριθεὶς λέγει 


αὐτοῖς, Τέκνα, πῶς δύσκολόν ἐστιν εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν τοῦ θεοῦ 
εἰσελθεῖν εὐκοπώτερόν ἐστιν κάμηλον διὰ τῆς τρυμαλιᾶς τῆς 
ῥαφίδος διελθεῖν ἢ πλούσιον εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν τοῦ θεοῦ εἰσελθεῖν. 
οἱ δὲ περισσῶς ἐξεπλήσσοντο λέγοντες πρὸς ἑαυτούς, Καὶ τίς 


δύναται σωθῆναι ; 


ἐμβλέψας αὐτοῖς ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς λέγει, Παρὰ 


4 θ “ 997 ἢ > 5 44 a, ’ ‘ ‘ N 
ἀνθρώποις ἀδύνατον, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ παρὰ ἢ Oew wavra yap δυνατα παρα 
τῷ θεῷὃἑ ἤρξατο λέγειν ὁ Πέτρος αὐτῷ, Ἰδοὺ ἡμεῖς ἀφήκαμεν 

U 4 9 ? ld Ψ ς 3 ΄“" 9 4 [2 e «a 
πάντα καὶ ἠκολουθήκαμέν σοι. ἔφη ὁ ‘Incovs, ᾿Αμὴν λέγω ὑμῖν, 


Jesus and devote himself to the King- 
dom then his questions will be an- 
swered ; then he will be doing a thing 
which will certainly be rewarded fully 
at the end. Only, when one gives 
oneself to the Ringdom there can 
be no half-measures. He who finds 
that treasure goes at once and sells 
all he bas to purchase it. If this 
man is quite in earnest, if he is 
prepared to do all that is required in 
order to attain within and to be 
quite certain of the future, he must 
enter the highest life at once. He 
must sell his property and dispose of it 
so that he can never take it up again 
nor feel it calling him back to the 
world. He must exchange the earthly 
for the heavenly treasures (Matthew 
vi. 19, 20), and learn, following Jesus, 
to bear hardship and to look in the face 


of gg. Me 

22. The man was unequal to the 
crisis of his fate, and refused the career 
for which his circumstances rather than 
his character unfitted him. He could 
not break the ties, as Jesus and the 
disciples had done, which bound him to 
the world. 

23. The look round belongs perhaps 
to Mark’s an (see iii. 5, 34). While 
Matthew and Luke give Jesus’ saying 
here first in its simple and then in its 
more emphatic form without any- 
thi between, Mark notices the 
wonder of the disciples at the saying 
when first uttered, and so leads up 
to the second form. Jesus has no 


hard words for the young man, only 
for the riches of which he had shown 
himself to be as it were the victim. To 
the case of rich men who aim at the 
Kingdom he vue the word about the 
narrow gate (Luke xiii. 23 sq.), intensi- 
fied and dramatized. The gate we hear 
in Luke is narrow, and one has to 
struggle to get through it. Those 
who have burdens they cannot part 
with cannot get through at all. A rich 
man, 80 mois tage material cares and 
obligations that, like the young man, 
he cannot embrace the incompatible 
treasure even when he recognizes it and 
to some extent craves for it, what of 
his case? As readily will a camel . 
get through the eye of a needle,—the 
words were to be taken literally. In- 
deed the camel would only get through 
even an ordi doorway by one 
all its burdens behind, a thing ἃ ric 
man cannot do. There is an impossi- 
bility, therefore, as far as men can 
see; the rich can never enter the 
Kingdom which is for those only who 
have renounced all love and care 
except the highest. 

The future tense is used here as if 
the question of the admission of rich 
men to the Kingdom belonged to the 
time of fulfilment. The Kingdom is 
already present in principle; the 
parables of growth explain its mode 
of development, and the Beatitudes 
and other sayings set forth the char- 
acter it uires. -But, on the other 
hand, its full realization belongs to 





1 αὐτόν. 


3 Add τῷ, 


8 Omit this clause. 
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treasure in heaven, and come, follow me. But his face 
fell at that saying, and he went away in distress; for he was 
a man of large possessions. And Jesus looked round and says 
to his disciples, How difficult it is for those who have riches to 
enter into the Kingdom of God! But the disciples wondered 
at his words. And at this Jesus says to them again, Children, 
how difficult it is to enter into the Kingdom of God! It is 
easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of God! And they 
were still more taken aback, and said to each other,! Who 
then can be saved? Jesus looking upon them says, With 
men it is impossible but not with God; for with God all 
things are possible. Peter began to say to him, See we have 
left all and have followed you. Jesus said, Indeed I tell you, 
there is no one who has left house or brothers or sisters or mother 


the future and is spoken of in pre- 
diction. When the Kingdom comes to 
be fully instituted Jesus says here it 
will be found that almost insuperable 
obstacles attend the admission of rich 
men to it. This of course is founded 
on present observation ; what keeps a 
man from joining the community Jesus 
is forming in anticipation of the King- 
dom will keep him from entering the 
Kingdom itself where God is to be 
served with entire devotion. Thus 
Jesus recognizes here that the rich as 
little as the wise and prudent are to 
be expected to join his movement. 
We have not hitherto met in Mark 
with the teaching which makes povert 
@ condition of belonging to the Messi- 
anic community (cf. James ii. 5, Luke 
xii. 33, and im).1_ But the early 
history of the Church leads us to 
expect to find in the Master’s own 
ον νος, Sis such strain of thought. 
26. The ordinary presupposition of 
the time was that it was easier for a rich 
man than for a poor man to be saved. 
The assertion t a rich man could 
hardly be saved at all was almost 
revolutionary. What will the King- 
dom be, the disciples ask, if the 
notables and the rich people are not 
there? Who will be there? And if 
it is so hard for a rich man to be saved 


who can devote his life to the business, 
how can the r man who can only 
snatch brief intervals for his religion 
from his life of toil hope to be saved at 
all? Is it not making salvation hopeless 
altogether to make it out to be so hard? 

And Jesus admits that the work of 
salvation is hard, though not just in 
the sense they mean. ith men, he 
says, with men as they are, taking 
human views of things and relying 
only on human forces, it cannot be 
done at all. But it is not impossible 
for all that. God, who is all love and 
all power, can do everything, and can 
even bring to in man the change 
that is requi By faith it is under- 
stood, the power of God may be 
brought to bear on human lives. All 
things are possible to him who believes 
(ix. 23) and to prayer the door is 
opened. 

28. The disciples acted differently 
from this rich man, and Peter reminds 
the Master of the sacrifices they have 
made for him, suggesting, though 
Mark does not say 80, that these 
sacrifices ought to be counted in their 
favour. Jesus does not repel the 
claim. In Matthew (xix. 28) and in 
Luke (xxii. 29) the Twelve receive the 

romise that when the Messianic King- 

om is established they shall sit on 


18ee on this Campbell, Bbionitiem and Demonology in St Luke's Gospel. 


1 to him, 
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a σ΄ a a A 9 ‘ A , a 

oudels ἐστιν ὃς ἀφῆκεν οἰκίαν ἣ ἀδελφοὺς ἢ ἀδελφὰς ἢ μητέρα ἢ 
’ σι 4 ~ a 

warepal ἣ τέκνα ἢ ἀγροὺς ἕνεκεν ἐμοῦ καὶ ἕνεκεν Tov εὐαγγελίου, 
’ὔ ~ ~ Κ΄ γ 4 ἡ"), 

ἐὰν μὴ λάβῃ ἑκατονταπλασίονα wy ἐν τῷ καιρῷ τούτῳ, οἰκίας 

4 9 a a 9 4 4 a 4 , 4 »% 4 a 

καὶ ἀδελφοὺς καὶ adeAgas καὶ μητέρας Kal τέκνα καὶ ἀγροὺς μετὰ 

~ “A σ΄ A , 

διωγμῶν ἢ καὶ ἐν τῷ αἰῶνι τῷ ἐρχομένῳ ζωὴν αἰώνιον. πολλοὶ de 

ἔσονται πρῶτοι ἔσχατοι καὶ of*® ἔσχατοι πρῶτοι. 


Renewed prediction of the Passion, x. 32-34. 


Ἦσαν δὲ ev τῇ ody ἀναβαίνοντες eis ᾿Ιεροσόλυμα, καὶ ἣν 
0 9 4 e 3 Ν A 9 ΄“ ς A 9 ” 
προάγων αὐτοὺς ὁ ‘Incovs, καὶ ἐθαμβοῦντο, of δὲ ἀκολουθοῦντες 
ἐφοβοῦντο καὶ παραλαβὼν πάλιν τοὺς δώδεκα ἤρξατο αὐτοῖς 
λέγειν τά μέλλοντα αὐτῷ συμβαίνειν, ὅτι ᾿Ιδοὺ ἀναβαίνομεν 
εἰς Ἱεροσόλυμα, καὶ ὁ vios τοῦ ἀνθρώπον παραδοθήσεται τοῖς 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel. Such a representa- 


tion was less fitted for Gentile readers, 
and Mark omits it. Instead, he gives, 


of Jesus has rhe dg his cross to bear, 
his cup to drink; and persecution 
must expected to continue. 

much for the present life, and in the 
comin 


at greater length than the parallels, 
the general assurance that whoever 
has made sacrifices on account of 
Jesus and the Gospel will be repaid 
for them. Whatever they have left 
behind from love to him or devotion 
to the cause (the promise ‘on account 
of the Gospel’ is apostolic ; Jesus says 
‘on account of my name,’ or ‘on 
account of the Kingdom’) they will 
find again ; and here he is not speak- 
ing of the treasure in heaven but of 
what is to take place ‘‘in this present 
time.”” The expressions evidently refer 
to the new connection and resources 
opened up to the Christian in the 
fellowship of the faithful. As Jesus 
himself felt his family at Navzaret 
replaced to him by the wider famil 

of all those who did the will of God, 
so to his followers all Christians are 
brothers, all houses open, all possessions 
common. Along with these new joys 
griefs are also mingled, for the follower 


1In the Western ence given below this 
detailed promise of equivalents in this life for 
what has been given up does not appear. The 
ἐπ promise of abundant compensation in 

life remains, but the following details 


14 πατέρα 4 μητέρα ἣ γυναῖκα. 
2Om. οἰκίας. . διωγμῶν. 


Age, when the seca tah 
that is coming upon the world 
taken place, and the new world has 
begun, they will have eternal life, 4.c. 
all the delights and blessings longed 
for by God’s people.! 

31. The words concluding the speech 
are in their right place at the end of 
the rable of the Labourers in 
the Vineyard (Matthew xx. 16), but 
Matthew gives them also in the position 
in which Mark has them here. They 
are directed against the Jewish view 
of man’s service of God as done for 
reward and capable of being set down 
in debtor and creditor accountea; and 
they declare that no exact statement 
is possible of what men have to expect 
from God; the issue is likely to con- 
found all calculations. As Beter has 
suggested that the disciples should be 
rewarded for the sacrifices they have 
made, the verse is gd oe erie here 
also. It applies first of all, in Mark 


refer not to the reward but to the antecedent 

sacrifice. He who has left these things with 

a pbearyietagre will receive in the coming Age the 

aie which includes all others—eternal 
8. 


Or, ὃς 5¢ ἀφῆκεν οἰκίαν καὶ ἀδελφὰς καὶ ἀδελφοὺς καὶ 


μητέρα καὶ τέκνα καὶ ἀγροὺς μετὰ διωγμοῦ ἐν τῷ αἰῶνι τῷ ἐρχομένῳ ζωὴν αἰώνιον 


λήμψεται. 
80 αι, ol, 


{Omit οἱ δὲ ἀκολουθοῦντες ἐφοβοῦντο. 
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or father! or children or lands for my sake and the Gospel’s, 
but he shall receive a hundred times as much now in this 
present time, houses and brothers and sisters and mothers and 
children and lands, with persecutions,? and in the coming Age 
life eternal. But many who are first shall be last, and the last 


first. 


[Matthew xx. 17-19; Luke xviii. 31-34] 


And they were on the road going up to Jerusalem, and 
Jesus was going in front of them, and they were in amaze- 
ment; and those who were following him were afraid* And 
again he took the Twelve beside him and began to tell them 
what was about to happen to him as follows; See, we are 
going up to Jerusalem, and the Son of Man will be delivered 


at least, to the Twelve, and to the 
question of precedence which had arisen 
among them (ix. 33 sq.). Not the most 
forward claimant (in this p e it is 
Peter) will be best off in the end. 

In Luke a man’s wife is mentioned 
after his house, in the list of what it is 
hard to leave. In Mark the old text 
has this feature. (Cod. Y at Mount 
Athos has this in addition to the 
codd. mentioned by Swete). 


32. In ver. 1 we were told of Jesus’ 
travelling from Galilee to Judaea and 
Peraea. Exact details of the journey 
are wanting, but the interval is filled 
up with the various’ meetings with the 
Phatiases: the children, and the rich 
young man, and we now see Jesus 
actually on the road. He must have 
reaahien Jericho, which he passed on 
his way to Jerusalem, from the east, 
s.c. from Peraea; and thus Mark’s 
narrative allows of the stay mentioned 
in John xi. 54, at a place on the edge 
of the wilderness. 

Mark gives a vivid sketch of the 
party as it advanced on this journey. 
Jesus goes in front (Luke xix. 282) 
8 lonely figure, led onwards by a 
purpose which no one fully understands 


1A.V. or father or mother or wife. 
2Qmit houses... 


or shares; the Twelve follow, amazed at 
what he is doing, for they now realize 
that he is actually bound for Jerusalem, 
and they begin to see what that must 
mean for him. In addition to these 
there is (except in the Western variant, 
which omite this) an additional party 
further in the rear, who are said to be 
following him. These we may recog- 
nize again at xi. 9 and xv. 41. These, 
we are told, were afraid ; they knew it 
was no ordinary band of pilgrims for 
the festival to which they were attach- 
ing themselves, and standing further 
from the Master than the Twelve did, 
could see even more clearly the danger 
of his enterprise. 

32. And now again he takes the Twelve 
apart'and addresses himself to them 
with that new teaching which made so 
little impression on them. The word 
‘ began’ 1s not to be taken literally, as 
if in the tradition here drawn ‘fom 
this teaching had not ocourred before ; 
all that is meant is that he deliberatel 
took up this subject and addresse 
them on it. See notes on the earlier 
occurrences of the predictions (viii. 31, 
ix. 31). 

33. These predictions are more de- 
tailed than those of viii. 31, ix. 31, and 


tions. Another reading: present time ; but he who 


has left house and sisters and brothers and mother and children and lands 
with persecution shall receive in the coming Age life eternal. 


3 Omit this clause. 


31 


33 


36 
37 


39 
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ἀρχιερεῦσιν Kat τοῖς γραμματεῦσιν καὶ κατακρινοῦσιν αὐτὸν θανάτῳ 
καὶ παραδώσουσιν αὐτὸν τοῖς ἔθνεσιν, καὶ ἐμπαίξουσιν αὐτῷ καὶ 
ἐμπτύσουσιν αὐτῷ καὶ μαστιγώσουσιν αὐτὸν καὶ ἀποκτενούσιν, 
καὶ μετὰ τρεῖς ἡμέρας ἀναστήσεται. 


The petition of the sons of Zebedee, x. 35-40. 


~ [2 
Καὶ προσπορεύονται αὐτῷ ᾿Ιάκωβος καὶ Ἰωάννης οἱ νἱοὶ ZeBe- 
δαίου λέγοντες αὐτῷ, Διδάσκαλε, θέλομεν ἵνα ὃ ἐὰν αἰτήσωμέν σε 
f e on e 4 ry 9 -~ ΤΊ θέλ ’ ς “ας ς δὲ 
ποιήσῃς ἡμῖν. o δὲ εἶπεν αὐτοῖς, Τί θέλετε ποιήσω ὑμῖν; οἱ 
“Ὁ φΦ “ἡ Α ec a @ 9 A a 3 4 ΄ε 
εἶπαν αὐτῷ, Δὸς ἡμῖν ἵνα εἷς σου ἐκ δεξιῶν καὶ εἷς ἐξ ἀριστερῶν 
, 9 ~ 4 ς 4. 3 “- 9 9 a 9 4 
καθίσωμεν ev τῇ δόξῃ σον. ὁ de Ἰησοῦς εἶπεν αὐτοῖς, Οὐκ οἴδατε 
» ". « ’ a Q , a 7 A , a Ἁ ’ 
τί αἰτεῖσθε. δύνασθε πιεῖν τὸ ποτήριον ὃ ἐγὼ πίνω, ἣ TO βάπτισμα 
~ ~ ἴων ἢ; 
ὁ ἐγὼ βαπτίξομαι βαπτισθῆναι; οἱ δὲ εἶπαν αὐτῷ, Δυναμεθα. 
e at » ~ , « ‘ ’ ιν ἢ ’ a A 
ὁ δὲ Ἰησοῦς εἶπεν αὐτοῖς, To ποτήριον ὃ ἐγὼ πίνω πίεσθε, καὶ TO 
βάπτισμα ὃ ἐγὼ βαπτίζομαι βαπτισθήσεσθε' τὸ δὲ καθίσαι ἐκ 
δεξιῶν μου ἢ ἐξ εὐωνύμων οὐκ ἔστιν ἐμὸν δοῦναι, ἀλλ᾽ οἷς ἡτοίμασται. 


contain a complete enumeration of the 
principal incidents of the Passion as 

terwards narrated. The events fore- 
told are more directly imminent, as 
the party are now clearly on the road 
to Jerusalem, and they are all cata- 
logued in due order—the betrayal by 
Judas, the trial before the Sanhedrin, 
the handing over to Pilate, the scourg- 
ing, the mocking (though the scourging 
precedes the mocking in chap. xv.), an 
the death. As before, we judge that 
the evangelical tradition made these pre- 
dictions more detailed and precise ὕ 
they can have been when Jesus uttered 
them.! He no doubt saw generally 
what fate awaited him in Jerusalem ; 
the expectation breathes in all his lan- 
guage at this time, but the disciples 
were not prepared for his death, as 
they must have been if this instruction 
was historical, nor for his Resurrection. 
Again, Mark places the Resurrection 
not on the third day as Matthew and 
Luke, but ‘ after three days,’ a not very 
determinate period (cf. Luke xiii. 32). 

Luke states very plainly here that 
the disciples did not understand this 
ee of Jesus; ‘it was hid from 
them.’ 


35. Theold disputeamong the disciples 
‘‘which is the greatest” (ix. 34), here 
breaks out in another form in connec- 


1 Perhaps aleo the transmission of the text. 


tion with a definite question of pre- 
cedence in the Kingdom. While the 
Synoptic tradition in its present form 
represents Jesus as occupied at this 
time mainly with the thought of his 
impending Passion, it still allows us 
to see that another kind of prospect also 
had a share in his mind, that which it 
was more natural for a Jewish Messiah 
to cherish (vide supra, pp. 170, 194). 
Mark scarcely gives enough of the dis- 
courses at thi riod to account for 
this petition of James and John; but 
in Matth. xix. 28 we have the promise 
to the disciples of twelve thrones from 
which they are to judge the twelve 
tribes, and the banquet with which the 
Kingdom would open is spoken of in 
Mark xiv. 25, and pede in too many of 
the parables and other sayings not to 
be regarded as a genuine part of the 
Lord’s utterances. What is in the mind 
of James and John is a banquet or great 
court function in which the Messiah is 
the principal figure, and his highest 
ministers sit next to him. For these 
seats the ‘‘sons of thunder” are already 
intriguing. In Matthew it is their 
mother who makes the request for 
them, and this makes the inconsistency 
between this section of the narrative 
and the last somewhat less painful, but 
the rebuke of Jesus is not addressed to 
their mother but to themselves. 


D omits here the scourging and the killing. 
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up to the high-priests and the Scribes, and they will condemn 
him to death and will deliver him up to the Gentiles, and 
they will mock him and spit upon him and scourge him and 
ΚΙ] Bim, and after three days he will rise again. 


[Matthew xx. 20-23; cp. Luke xii 49, 50.] 


And there come to him James and John the sons of Zebedee, 
saying to him, Master, we have a boon to ask of you, will you 
grant it? And he said to them, What is the boon you ask? 
And they said to him, Grant to us that we may sit, one on 
your right hand and the other on your left, in your glory. 
But Jesus said to them, You do not know what you are ask- 
ing. Are you able to drink the cup that I drink, or to be 
baptized with the baptism with which I am to be baptized? 
And they said to him, We are able. And Jesus said to them, 
The cup that I drink you shall drink, and the baptism with 
which I am baptized, you shall be baptized with it; but to sit 
on my right hand or on my left is not mine to give, but is 


for those for whom it is prepared. 


38. Those who are most closely iden- 


tified with him in his glory must be 
those who have adhered to him most 
faithfully in the critical stages of his 
fortunes. Those who desert him in bis 
sufferings can scarcely come forward to 
sit down beside him when heisenthroned. 
This idea, so frequently met with in 
the Epistles (Rom. vi. 4 sqg.; 2 Tim. 
li. 12, 13) has already been met with in 
Mark (viii. 34, 35). The request of the 
two disciples therefore implies an un- 
dertaking that they will share their 
Master’s fortunes, however painful. 
Are they strong enough to do so? 
The question is put to them in two 
figures.!| The Master has a cup of 
suffering to drink (for the metaphor 
see Isa. li. 17, Jer. xlix. 12, Mark 
xiv. 36). And he has an immersion 
to go through (Ps. xlii. 7, lxix. 2, 3, 
15, cxxiv. 4 sg.). Can they stand at his 
side in all those afflictions which are 
coming upon him? That is the fellow- 
ship he has toofferthem. This pathetic 


1 Meyer, Jesu Dfuttersprachke (Ὁ. 118) suggests 
that in the Aramaic the second metaphor may 
have been a different one, vis., are you able to 
dip into the same dish with me, thus adding 
a metaphor of eating to that of drinking. 


question shows more accurately than the 
set predictions the anticipations Jesus 
now had in his mind. e questions 
are only intelligible if he did not clearly 
realize the details of his impending 
sufferings. 

The two disciples declare at once 
that they are able to stand at his side 
in all that awaits him. In the case of 
one of them at least the promise was 
ultimately redeemed (Acts xii. 1 4q.), 
and if we knew nothing of the later 
life of the other Zebedaid, this 
would certainly suggest that he also 
became a martyr at the hands of his 
own countrymen.* On the present 
occasion, however, they evidently do 
not realize what they are under- 
taking, but only express their feelings 
of loyalty and devotion, as the dis- 
ciples do almost to the end (xiv. 31). 

hen the blow falls at last ee are 

uite surprised, and scatter like sheep. 
} esus does not question the statement 
of the two, but fully assumes that they 


2In the chronicle of George Hamartolos, a 
writer of the ninth century, it is stated by 
one M8. that John was put to death wd the 
Jews. The other MSS. of the same work sa 
eta end was peaceful (ἐν εἰρήνῃ ἀνεπαύ- 
σατο 


35 


16 
37 


38 


39 
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Address to the Twelve about serving and being served, x. 41-45. 


Καὶ ἀκούσαντες οἱ δέκα ἤρξαντο ἀγανακτεῖν περὶ ᾿Ιακώβου καὶ 


Ἰωάννου. 


A [4 9 4 e » - 4 9 a 
Kat προσκαλεσάμενος αὐτοὺς ὁ ‘Incovs λέγει αὐτοῖς, 


Ν rd e δὰ ” “A 9 A ’ a te. 
Οἴδατε oTt οἱ δοκοῦντες αρχέειν Τῶν ἐθνῶν KAT QAKUPLEVOUC LY αντωῶν, 


Α € [4 4 “A U 4 ie. 
καὶ of μεγάλοι αὐτῶν κατεξουσιαζουσιν αὐτῶν. 
ἐστινὶ ἐν ὑμῖν ἀλλ᾽ ὃς ἂν θέλῃ μέγας γενέσθαι ἐν ὑμῖν, ἔσται 


4 2 4 
οὐχ οὕτως δέ 
3 


ea , 4 ad a e a , - wv 

ὑμῶν διάκονος, καὶ ὃς ἂν θόλῃ ὑμῶν γενέσθαι πρῶτος, ἔσται 
πάντων δοῦλος. καὶ γὰρ ὁ υἱὸς τοῦ ἀνθρώπου οὐκ ἦλθεν διακονηθῆναι 
ἀλλὰ διακονῆσαι, καὶ δοῦναι τὴν ψυχὴν αὐτοῦ λύτρον ἀντὶ πολλῶν. 


will be faithful to him, and that they 
will have to endure in consequence 8 
share of his sufferings. Yet even though 
they satisfy the conditions on which 
alone they can be with him in his glory 
he cannot grant the boon they ask. 
There are no doubt such seats as they 
k of, and a choice must be made of 
those who are to occupy them. But 
the choice does not belong to him. 
That is a detail of the future, which 
like ar Page! ried it eat hi in 
igher han t is all arranged already, 
be tedlenten: all about the Messiah is 
already fixed, and this also. 


41. See notes on ix. 35. The lesson 

ven there is here enforced and ampli- 

ed. The striving to be first, and the 
anger with which those making such 
attempts are eee by the rest show 
that the disciples generally have quite 
ἃ wrong view of what constitutes great- 
ness in the Kingdom they all belong to. 
So the lesson is repeated to these 
ambitious men which was taught before 
by setting up a child as a proper object 
of interest. It is now taught by con- 
trast with the principle which obtains in 
the world’s kingdoms, a principle which 
the Kingdom of God cannot recognize. 
As Daniel (chap. vii.) ks of the 
empire of the world under the figure 
of , indicating that their tyran- 
nical and cruel rule is to be superseded 
by that of a man (ver. 13, 14), humane 
and reasonable, so Jesus describes the 
principle of such government as actually 
exists in heathen lands, and shows 
that his followers can have nothing to 
do with it. Those who to all outward 
ΟἿ sarsieape rule over the nations (their 
rule is not intrinsic in its quality) use 

1The figure of the Ebed Jahwe in Deutero- 
Isaiah, the servant who has so much to bear 


1 ἔσται. 


their power selfishly and arbitrarily, 
not subordinating their own interests 
to those of their subjects but on the 
contrary regarding their subjects as 
mere instruments for their own pur- 

ses. The rule which must prevail 
and be the object of desire among 
Christ’s followers, operates in quite a 
different way. He who forgets him- 
self and makes it his first thought to 
do what he can to promote the welfare 
of his fellows, he is great in the King- 
dom. It is doing good, it is being use- 
ful, that confers distinction there. This 
is put in the extreme and almost para- 
doxical form that he who wants to be 
great among the guests at table will act 
not as a guest but as the attendant on 
the guests (that the διάκονος here has 
to do with waiting at table, appears 
from Luke xxii. 24-27, an earlier form 
of the present section), and that he who 
wishes to be first in a household will 
assume the guise of its humblest mem- 
ber, its bondservant. 

45. Jesus not merely teaches the lesson 
that the true way to rule men is to help 
them, and that therefore one should not 
think of ruling but only of helping ; he 
lives and acts it, and is himself its great 
example. Though he regards himself 
as the Messiah, the popular figure of 
that personage, or the fon of Man, as 
he here calls himself, does not suit his 
ideas. He who communicates to the 
world God’s ultimate intentions must, 
he has come to see, be a very different 
figure from that victorious apparition 
descending from the skies to sit upon a 
throne for the judgment of the nations. 
The Messiah must be a servant before 
he can be a ruler.’ Among his own 
disciples he resembles rather the atten- 


before he appears in his true character and 
dignity, is no doubt here before his mind. 


3 ἔστω. 
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[Matthew xx. 24-28; Luke xxii. 24-27.] 


And when the ten heard of it they began to be indignant 
at James and John. And Jesus called them to him and says 
to them, You know that those who count as rulers over the 
nations lord it over them, and their great men tyrannize 
over them. But that is not so! among you, but whoever 
wants to be great among you shall be your attendant, and 
whoever wants to be first among you shall be your bond- 
servant. For the Son of Man too came not to be attended 
on but to attend on others and to give his life a ransom for 


many. 


dant than the house-father or the guest 
(Luke xxii. 27); it is from this attitude 
that he looks out on the world. And 
now he has come to see that the death 
to which he has learned of late to look 
forward (viii. 31, ix. 31) is not only 
@ divine ordinance to which he must 
bow, but that it belongs to the char- 
acter he has assumed. Fre is not, in the 
meantime at least, a conquering, but a 
suffering and serving Messiah. Among 
the services he is to render to men 
stands as the greatest and the last, 
his death; and since he is called to 
through this trial for them, he looks on 
his death as the last service of a career 
which was all service. 

The words before us contain, how- 
ever, something more than this. In 
the last clause we see that Jesus not 
only accepts death as a thing in keep- 
ing with the character of a suffering 
Messiah, but that he has begun to see 
in what way his death may be a benefit 
to others. At first it was a divine 
ordinance to be submitted to, then it 
is a part of the rdéle of the suffering 
Servant ; now he sees it to be an act 
which may have in itself some benefi- 
cent quality. Here and in the words 
of the Last Supper we is Jesus 
expressing views as to the purpose 
which hig death might be bxpested 
to fulfil. 

There are three circles of ideas with 
any of which the words ‘‘ransom for 
many” may sara be connected. 

(1) A ransom is the purchase-money 
given to obtain the freedom of a slave; 
and as he has spoken of slaves, Jesus 
might go on to speak of the ransom from 


slavery. But no ransom is needed for 
the slave of whom he has been speaking, 
for him who acts the slave though really 
free. Ifthe word ransom is to be taken 
in this sense, it is, impossible to deter- 
mine from what the many are to be 
ransomed, or to whom the price is paid; 
the ogere has to be left quite vague, 
and all these details kept away from it. 

(2) Jewish thought is acquainted 
with the idea that merit may be trans- 
ferred from one person to another; as 
Abraham’s descendants benefit by his 
godliness, so by signal sufferings, and 
specially by the death of saints, guilt 
may be removed ; and where such beliefs 
obtained the death of the Messiah 
might well be regarded as furnishin 
an occasion for forgiveness by whic 
many might receive advantage. See 
Weber, Jildische Theologie, par. 63. In 
viii. 37 we read that no one could give 
any os bay (ἀντάλλαγμα) for his soul. 
The death of the Messiah, however, 
might furnish such an _ equivalent. 
This idea is perhaps too cag to 
be ascri to Jesus himself, though 
it probably entered into Pauline doc- 
trine. 

(3) The death of the animals in sacri- 
fice, while not regarded in early Jewish 
practice as propitiatory, came in later 
centuries, and especially after the 
exile, to bear that complexion. While 
it is difficult to determine how the 
Jews of Jesus’ time believed the sac- 
Tifices to rate, in the Pauline 
Epistles we find the death of Christ 
viewed as an atoning sacrifice by 
which men are redeemed from the 
curse of the law, made righteous, and 


1to be so. 
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Cure of Bartimaeus, x. 46-52. 
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\ 9 ¢ 4 a 3 4 9 ~ 9 ae a 

Καὶ ἔρχονται eis ᾿Ιερειχώ. καὶ ἐκπορενομένου αὐτοῦ ἀπὸ ᾿Ἱερειχὼ 

4 ΄- “A ~ ”~ ’ 
καὶ τῶν μαθητῶν αὐτοῦ καὶ ὄχλου ἱκανοῦ, ὁ vlog Τιμαίου Bapri- 

A ὔ ὔ . 4 ᾽ 

μαιος, τυῴλος προσαίτης, ἐκάθητο παρὰ τὴν ὁδόν. καὶ ἀκούσας 
Ψ a , 4 g 4 Α 
ὅτι Ἴησοὺς ὁ Ναζαρηνός ἐστιν, ἤρξατο κράζειν καὶ λέγειν, Yie Δανεὶδ 
a | “~ ar 4 rg \ 9 ’ 7 “ ,@ ey ε δὲ 
noou, ἐλέησον με. καὶ ἐπετίμων αὐτῷ πολλοὶ ἵνα σιωπήσῃ ὁ δὲ 


πολλῴ μᾶλλον ἔκραζεν, Yie Δανείδ, ἐλέησόν με. 


4 ‘ 
καὶ σΤαςζ oO 


9 ~ iy σ΄ 

Inoous εἶπεν, Φωνήσατε αὐτόν. καὶ φωνοῦσι τὸν τυφλὸν λέγοντες 
4 A , » a ς . 9 a δ. », 4 a 

αὐτῷ, Θάρσει, ἔγειρε, φωνεῖ ce. ὁ δὲ ἀποβαλὼν τὸ ἱμάτιον αὐτοῦ 

4 ’ 4 . 7 a 9 4 9 “σε A 

ἀναπηδήσας ἦλθεν πρὸς τὸν Incouv. καὶ ἀποκριθεὶς avrw ὁ Ἰησοῦς 


have their sins removed (Rom. iii. 24 aq., 
Gal. iii. 13, 2 Cor. v. 21, ete.). If our 
passage is interpreted in the Pauline 
sense it furnishes a strong indication 
of Pauline influence on this Gospel ; 
the words do not occur in Luke, and 
Matthew is closely following Mark in 
this chapter. 

It may be that the study of Aramaic 
will yet throw light on this expres- 
sion. It has not yet done so, how- 
ever, and the meaning of Jesus must 
be inferred rather than directly appre- 
hended. Both here and in the words 
used at the Supper (xiv. 24), we hear of 
‘many’ who are to Shae by his death. 
Now, considering the ideas on which 
he was dwelling at this time, the profit 
he ks of as accruing to many from 
his death must have consisted in their 
being in the Kingdom which was to be 
open to believers afterwards, and not 
excluded from it and left outside. 
Thus we are led to the belief on his 
part that his death would have the 
result of bringing into the Kingdom 
many who might otherwise have been 
left outside it. In what way precisely 
he expected this to come about, we 
cannot determine. His followera as 
yet were few; he had by no means 
succeeded in gathering Jerusalem into 
the fold. But if he died, a change 
might take aes in this particular. 
The death of the Messiah must have 
@ profound influence on the 


people. 


chosen 
It must arrest the national 
conscience and bring about a general 
movement, such as his preaching had 
failed to produce, towards the King- 
dom. In this way he might regard 
his death as a means of blessing to 
‘‘many,” his life as a ransom “for 
many,” his blood as shed ‘‘for many.” 
As much as this seems plain. If Jesus 


expected, as can easily be shown that he 
did, that the Kingdom would be visibl 
erected immediately after he died, an 
if it was to be erected, as he must have 
believed it would, on a scale worthy of 
God and of the chosen people, with 
multitudes in it who showed no sign as 
yet of turning towards it, then his 
death must have seemed to him to be 
the means by which these multitudes 
were to be saved. We enter at this 
stage at least on more speculative 

und if we say that he regarded his 
Feath as having virtue because substi- 
tutionary or sacrificial. The words of 
our e here are vague, and we 
ought not to force from them a more 
precise meaning than they naturally 
yield. They certainly convey the 
assurance that Jesus became recon- 
ciled to the prospect of death when 
he saw he was to die for the benefit of 
others. 


x. 46—xii. 44. JrEsus aT JERUSALEM. 


48. We now come to the first public 
and unrebuked recognition of Jesus in 
the character of Messiah. The disciples 
have recognized him in that character, 
but are forbidden to speak of it (viii. 
30), and the mood in which the party 
has been advancing towards Jerusalem 
has been far from triumphant (x. 32). 
Now all at once the procession becomes 
jubilant, not to lose that temper till 

erusalem is reached. And this is due 
to the courage and pertinacity of a 
blind man, who hails Jesus with an 
acclamation afterwards repeated at the 
ge aoe Entry into Jerusalem. The 
act of power in the case of this blind 
man is the only cure recorded outside 
of Galilee, and the incident which 
forms a prelude to the Entry has a firm 
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[Matthew xx. 29-34; also ix. 27-31; Luke xviii. 35-43.] 


And they come to Jericho. And as he was leaving Jericho, 46 
he and his disciples and a considerable multitude, Bartimaeus 
the son of Timaeus, a blind beggar, was sitting at the road- 
side. And hearing that it is Jesus of Nazareth, he began to 47 
cry out and to say, Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on me. 
And many called out to him to keep silence; but he cried all 48 
the louder, Son of David, have mercy on me. And Jesus stood 49 
still and said, Call him. And they call the blind man, saying 
to him, Take courage, get up, he is calling you. And he 50 
threw off his cloak and leapt up and came to Jesus. And δι 


Jesus answered him and said, 


place in the narrative. Bartimaeus! 
gives voice to what is in the minds of 
many others, and hails Jesus with a 
Messianic title. The title in question 
is one which Jesus, as we shall see, 
rather declined than accepted, and 
which in Mark’s narrative only occurs 
in connection with the journey to 
Jerusalem and the last events there. 
(In Matthew it ocours several times 
at an earlier stage, ix. 27, xii. 23, xv. 
22). We hear from various passages 
in the Gospels and elsewhere that the 
Messiah was expected to be a son of 
David; he was to restore the monarchy 
to Israel and to act as a conquering 
porate and bring the rule of the 
eathen to an end. How far Jesus 
himself was from thinking of any such 
political Messiahship we have abund- 
antly seen. When he speaks of him- 
self as Messiah, he does not call himself 
Son of David, but Son of Man. - But 
no sooner is it bruited about the 
country that he is going to Jerusalem 
to play the part of Messiah than this 
Ἐπ is brought forth and applied to 


While Jesus himself thought Davidic 
descent a very unimportant matter for 
the Messiah (xii. 35-37), his fellow- 
countrymen might be of a different 
opinion, and Dalman may be right in 
saying (W.J., p. 262) that the title 
Son of David would not have been 


1Dr. Nestle, Marginalien und Materialien 
p. 88 δρᾷ.» shows that there is a good deal 
reduplication in Mark’s statement of the name. 
Timacus is the Greek form from an Aramaic 
root which means blind. His proper name 
Bartimacus is itself equivalent to the descri 
tion given of him w is then repeated 


What do you wish me to do 


applied to Jesus had he not been 

ieved to be genealogically entitled 
to it. The genealogies of Joseph in 
Matthew and Luke are proofs of the 
same conviction. The earliest witness 
is Paul (Rom. i. 3), and an echo of the 
later controversy is heard in John 
vii. 42. 

48. The man is only saying what 
many think, but to have it shouted 
out by a blind beggar is to have 
the proclamation made public pro- 
perty before its proper time. Hence 
the attempts to silence him. But 
the opposition only excites the blind 
man and makes him shout out the 
louder, while his chance lasts (for Jesus 
will soon be gone), what he knows to be 
the common sentiment. He wants 
help, which he is certain Jesus can 
give him, and for him it is now or 
never. The only way to bring the 
man to silence, Jesus sees, is to call 
him up and let him have his say. If 
anything is to be done for him he is in 
the right state of mind to receive the 
benefit ; for his cry shows how sure he 
is that he is near to a power which is 
able to do a great deal for him, and 
how ready therefore to believe that 
help ἼΔΕ ac to him Aa and those 

resent do nothing on their to 
Pheck his faith. oe ἘΠῚ 

50. Notice the energy and confidence 
of the petitioner, who is convinced that 


Greek. ‘Blind’ may have been the name of his 
family, and he had then a double claim to it. 
Matthew and Luke avoid these lexities by 
not giving the name at all. rk therefore 
introduces the man as ‘‘son of Blind, son of 
Blind, blind beggar.” 
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εἶπεν, Τί σοι θέλεις ποιήσω; ὁ δε τυφλὸς εἶπεν αὐτῷ, PaBBovvi, va 
9 U λει} ~ > “”~ @ « f 4 
ἀναβλέψω. καὶ ὁ Ἰησοῦς εἶπεν αὐτῷ, Ὕπαγε, ἡ πίστις cov σέσωκέν 
σε. καὶ εὐθὺς ἀνέβλεψεν, καὶ ἠκολούθει αὐτῷ ἐν τῇ ὁδῷ. 


The triumphal Entry, xi. 1-11. 


Kai ὅτε eyyifovew eis Ἱεροσόλυμα eis Βηθφαγὴ cai? Βηθανίαν 
πρὸς τὸ ὄρος τῶν" ᾿Ελαιῶν, ἀποστέλλει δύο τῶν μαθητῶν αὐτοῦ, 
καὶ λέγει αὐτοῖς, Ὕπαγετε εἰς τὴν κώμην τὴν κατέναντι ὑμῶν, 
καὶ εὐθὺς εἰσπορενόμενοι εἰς αὐτὴν εὑρήσετε πῶλον δεδεμένον, ἐφ᾽ 
ὃν οὐδεὶς οὕπω ἀνθρώπων ἐκάθισεν λύσατε αὐτὸν καὶ φέρετε. 
καὶ ἐάν τις ὑμῖν εἴπῃ, Τί ποιεῖτε τοῦτο; εἴπατε, Ὃ κύριος αὐτοῦ 
χρείαν ἔχει, καὶ εὐθὺς αὐτὸν ἀποστέλλει πάλιν ὧδε. καὶ ἀπῆλθον 
καὶ edpov* πῶλον δεδεμένον πρὸς" θύραν ἔξω ἐπὶ τοῦ ἀμφόδου, 


this is ἃ t opportunity, and, accus- 
tomed to sak for Small things now asks 
a great thing. On coming into close 
contact with Jesus he does not repeat 
the title ‘Son of David,’ seeing no 
doubt that Jesus does not desire it, 
but uses the ordinary address to a 
teacher, Rabbouni, My great one, My 
Master. 

52. The following cure is not like 
others reported in this Gospel, as 
nothing is said of the methods em- 

loyed nor of the stages of the recovery. 
On ‘thy faith hath saved thee,” see 
on v. 34. The word ἀναβλέπειν, re- 
cover sight (so here, though not in viii. 
24), implies that the man had had his 
sight before; in John ix. 1] it is used 
loosely of the cure of one blind from 
his birth. 

That Bartimaeus followed Jesus on 
the road, does not imply that he became 
a disciple, but only that he went after 
Jesus on his journey, which is resumed 
after the brief interruption. He had 
been stationary beside the road before, 
now he walked along it, able to do 
what others were doing. 

Matthew has had a story (ix. 27-31), 
evidently based on the same tradition 
as this one, but with two blind men 
who hail Jesus as Son of David. He 
has the story here again, with two 
blind men who hail Jesus in the same 
words. Luke has one patient, like 


10m. Βηθφαγὴ καὶ. 
‘Ti. adds τὸν. 


7QOm. τῶν. 
STi. adds τὴν. 


Mark. Neither Matthew nor Luke 
mentions the blind man’s name. 


xi. 1. In this narrative we find Jesus 
entering Jerusalem in such a way as to 
draw attention to himeelf as the head 
of a band of followers. The Entry is 
meant to be remarked, and Jesus him- 
self adopts certain measures for that 
end, which derive great additional em- 
phasis from the behaviour of the crowd 
escorting him. We are prepared to 
hear that he arrived at Jerusalem 
not unattended, and that the fear and 
anxiety with which his journey was at 
first regarded has to some extent dis- 
appeared. The indications that his 
journey is connected with the approach- 
ing Passover are very slight. How far 
he has come on the day of the Entry we 
do not learn; ver. 11 shews it must 
have been in the afternoon that he left 
Bethany. We know that he had friends 
there, and there is nothing in Mark's 
story to prevent the supposition that 
he had been in communication with 
them before his arrival. If we were at 
liberty to omit the name of Bethphage 
from this verse, as some copies at least 
did in the time of Origen, the geo- 
graphy of the passage would be much 
clearer. Bethphage, which alone 
Matthew has, is perhaps more suited to 
our story, as that —— appears to have 
lain in view of Jerusalem. Luke has 


3T.R ἀποστελεῖ. 
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for you? And the blind man said to him, Rabbouni, let me 


recover my sight. 


And Jesus said to him, Go your way, 


your faith has saved you. And immediately he received his 
sight and followed him on the road. 


[Matthew xxi. 1-11; Luke xi. 28-38.] 


And when they come near Jerusalem to Bethphage and?! 
Bethany, at the Mount of Olives,? he sends two of his disciples 
and says to them, Go into the village there opposite you, and 
as soon as you enter it you will find a foal tied up, on which 


no man ever sat; unfasten it and bring it here. 


And if any one 


says to you, Why are you doing that? say, Our Master needs 


him, and he is to send him back here directly. 


And they went 


and found a foal fastened at a door outside on the street, and 


Bethany alone, and this is recom- 
‘ender by the fact of Jesus’ connection 
with that place. Mark must be held 
to give both names,! and so his 
narrative leaves us in doubt as to the 
t where Jesus stood when he issued 
this order to his disciples; we can 
scarcely even tell to which of the 
villages he sent them. The following 
occurrences are of a very homely nature, 
but are remembered in great detail by 
the reporter whom Mark follows. The 
disciples sent to the village (about two 
miles from Jerusalem, John xi. 18) are to 
find there a young ass or horse, for the 
word may stand for either, unused till 
now and therefore fit for a solemn use. 
They are to find the creature in a 
certain situation and are told they have 
nothing to do but to unfasten it and 
bring it; they will not be ‘called on to 
argue about the matter or to make an 
bargain; if they are challenged at a 
they have only to say that their 
Master * requires it but only for a short 
time ; he will send it back directly. 
This story is much altered in the 
parallels. th Matthew and Luke 


exits ey means according 


MSS. and versions as a proper name, it may 


get rid of Jesus’ assurance that the colt 
will be at once sent back, Luke by 
simply pi the words, Matthew 
by changing them into a prediction 
that the owner instead of preventing 
them from taking the animal will at 
once send it. Matthew moreover 
makes two animals out of Mark’s one, 
to meet the words of the prophecy from 
Zechariah ix. 9, which ks in poetic 
parallelism of two, though the poopie 
was thinking of one only. Has the sto 
as Mark gives it alread d diroagh 
some development? Θ may surmise 
that the words ‘‘on which never man 
sat,” belong to the evangelist rather 
than the Lord. With this deduction, 
however, we have a very simple and 
likely narrative. Weiss considers that 
Jesus did τὴ take ae grea 
arranging his trium ntry, but 
ai to the sic peation of his friends. 
ven if it was so, he might bid them 
fetch a horse or ass out of the village 
and tell them that everything would 
yield to their enthusiasm. Against the 
theory of pre-arrangement there is the 
circumstance that the animal had still 


There are ἸΔΟΥ͂ a called ‘Crosagates’ in 
Scotland. But there may have been a village 
at the spot. Dalman, W.J., p. 55, does not 
accept this derivation. 

26 Κύριος is the natural term by which they 
would designate Jesus; the later exalted 
meaning need not be thought of here. 





1Some authorities omit Bethphage and. 
3 Mount Hlaion, Acts i. 12; see Deissmann, Neue Bibeletudien, 36-40. 
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A , ὔ ~ «a o a 
καὶ λύουσιν αὐτόν. καί τινες τῶν ἐκεῖ ἑστηκότων ἔλεγον αὐτοῖς, 
’ “- ὔ 4 ζω 4 a 4 e 
Τί ποιεῖτε λύοντες τὸν πῶλον; of δὲ εἶπαν αὐτοῖς καθὼς εἶπεν ὁ 
T ~, Q Fa 3 , a 4 8 ”~ Ἅ 4 
ησοῦς" καὶ αφῆκαν αὐτούς. καὶ φέρουσιν τὸν πῶλον πρὸς τον 
T a . 3 , 4. “κα Soe 2. a . ᾽ν» 
noouv, καὶ ἐπιβαλλουσιν αὐτῷ τὰ ἱματια αὐτῶν, καὶ ἐκάθισεν 
Φ 93 4 o A Q a e 4 4 σι wv 9 4 eas 
8 ex αὐτόν. καὶ πολλοὶ Ta ἱμάτια αὐτῶν ἔστρωσαν εἰς τὴν Odor, 
4 , ; 4 “A 9 “-- 4 ς , 
9 ἄλλοι δὲ στιβάδας, κόψαντες ἐκ τῶν ἀγρῶν. καὶ of προάγοντες 


καὶ οἱ ἀκολουθοῦντες ἔκραζον, 
Ὥσαννά’ 


εὐλογημένος ὁ ἐρχόμενος ἐν ὀνόματι Kvplov' 
εὐλογημένη ἡ ἐρχομένη βασιλεία τοῦ πατρὸς ἡμῶν Δανείδ" 


ὡσαννὰ ἐν τοῖς ὑψίστοις. 


καὶ εἰσῆλθεν εἰς Ιεροσόλυμα εἰς τὸ ἱερόν καὶ περιβλεψάμενος 


πάντα, ὀψὲ ἤδη οὔσης τῆς ὥρας, 


δώδεκα. 


to be prepared for riding after the 
disciples fetched it. 

4, No trouble is taken to make 
what the disciples found and heard 
correspond exactly to what Jesus had 
said. If the text adopted is correct, 
it is not said that they found the foal 
of which Jesus had spoken, but only 
that they found a foal. It is not said 
that the owners challenged them, but 
that out of a number of people standing 
there some challenged them. We might 
think we were in a different story from 
that of ver. 1-3, a story in which the 
disciples went without any particular 
instructions for an animal for Jesus to 
ride on, and found only a foal. But 
the instructions as Mark gives them 
could scarcely be invented, and the fact 
seems to be (as Weiss states it) that we 
have here a vivid reproduction of what 
met the eyes and ears of the disciples 
on thiserrand. They did not require to 
go into a stable for what they sought, 
nor even into the courtyard of a farm, 
but found an animal that would serve 
standing outside on the street! as if 
left there for some one to fetch. A 
knot of persons was standing near as 
if to see something they expected to 
any far The disciples are making off 
with the animal when some of those 
bystanders address them, but these at 
once give way on hearing the words 
Jesus had put in the mouths of his 
messengers. 


ἐξῆλθεν εἰς Βηθανίαν μετὰ τῶν 


Luke does not give the rustic details 
as to the finding of the animal. 
Matthew, after reciting the prophecy 
which i ad two animals, simply 
says the disciples did as Jesus com- 
manded them. 

7. We now hear how others took up 
what Jesus himself began. The dis- 
ciples go beyond their instructions ; 
they make good the want of trappings 
on the animal by throwing off their 
cloaks and converting them into a 
saddle ‘and saddle-cloths; then Jesus 
mounts, and the example of the en- 
thusiastic disciples at once spreads to 
others of the ean Sal The procession 
is to be a triumph, and takes the form 
spontaneously of a rustic festival ; 
others also throw off their cloaks to 
devote them to the hero of the ΒΟΌΣ, 
and as no more saddle-cloths are 
wanted spread them on the ground, 
that the rider’s path may be carpeted 
by their devotion. Others run into 

e fields and cut down leafy branches 
or green vegetable fronds, and throw 
them down for the animal to walk on. 
And the enthusiasm thus shown in 
act breaks forth also in word and song. 
Jesus is now hailed as the Coming One, 
the messenger long looked for but now 
come, who is to out God’s pur- 
poses with Israel. He is thus hailed, 
not only by a be whose mouth is 
almost closed by timid bystanders, but 
by a full-voiced escort, whose cries as 
Beth --ὦ =! ᾿ 
τ ον ττοσος 
already in ver. 1. 
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they unfasten it. And some of those who were standing there 
said to them, What are you doing, unfastening the foal? And 
they said to them just what Jesus told them to say, and they 


let them do it. 


And they bring the foal to Jesus, and put 


their cloaks on it and he sat on it. And many spread their 
cloaks on the road, and others green litter which they had cut 
from the fields. And those in front and those who followed 


cried, 


Hosanna ! 


Blessed be he that comes in the name of the Lord! 
Blessed be the Kingdom, that is coming, of our Father David ! 


Hosanna in the highest ! 


And he entered Jerusalem and went into the Temple, and after 
looking round at everything, as it was already late in the 
day, he went out to Bethany with the Twelve. 


they descend the slope of the Mount of 
Olives are heard far and wide, perha 

even in the capital itself. The wor 

they use are not those of one of the 
Pilgrim Psalms, with which the faithful 
bound for the festivals were accustomed 
to greet Jerusalem, but are from the 
118th Psalm, and describe how a Jewish 
king or hero (Cheyne thinks of Judas 
Maccabaeus) after long and even doubt- 
ful conflict with his enemies at last 
finds the gates open before him through 
which he is to enter for a solemn act of 
thanksgiving in the Temple. After all 
dangers and reverses God’s salvation is 
now enjoyed fully. (This is the mean- 
ing of Hosanna!). God is to ‘help 
ΠΟΥ: for long he has not helped. In 
the Psalm those forming the procession 
outside are answered by those within. 
The King is greeted by the congrega- 
tion as he comes to the capital and to 
the Temple, comes in the name of the 
Lord to praise God for the success he 
has had in His service and to rule 
henceforth by His authority. To the 
words of the Psalm the triumphing 
crowd adds another ee of exulta- 
tion, Blessed be the Kingdom, that is 
coming, of our Father David! These 
words explain their view of the occa- 


1 Wellhausen, Jer. u. fild. Gesch., 8rd od., 
p 881, and Dalman, W. J., p. 182, consider that 

esus’ Entry cannot have been so markedly 
Messianic as this account would show. The 
Mesaianic tion is not referred to by 
his enemies in the encounters of the last days ; 
and the story, as we have seen, possibly shows 


sion. The Kingdom of which Jesus is 
the Messiah is in their eyes the Jewish 
monarchy now to be restored as at the 
time of its early splendour, a monarchy 
which will lower the pride of the Gen- 
tiles and restore Israel to the position 
of ascendency. How far this was from 
being Jesus’ own view of his Messiah- 
ship we have already seen and shall 
yet see.! 

Luke omits ‘‘ Hosanna,” and Matthew 
gives it in a much less original way. 
*‘ Hosanna to the Son of David!” he 
says. Compare Didache, x. 6, ‘‘ Ho- 
sanna to the God of David!” 

11. The Messiah, as Jesus conceives 
the office, has to do not with the politics 
and wars of Israel, but, with the reli- 
gion. He goes, on arriving at Jerusalem, 
straight to the Temple. He does not, 
however, speak in the Temple on this 
occasion. He looks round, as if he 
were a stranger, and had first of all to 
inform himself as to what went on in 
the building and its courts? This 
appears indeed to be Mark’s view. 

e shall see directly what opinion 
Jesus formed of what he saw in the 
Temple; he does not now express it. 
The hour is late, and he reserves him- 
self for another day. The Entry has 


traces of a simpler version afterwards worked 
up toa higher tone. Mark's view of the occur- 
rence appears to me to be historical. 

2The ‘looking round at everything,” 
is not to be put down to Mark's sigalg ΠΕΡῚ 
but describes an act called for by the - 
stances. (See ill. 5, 84, x. 28). 
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The barren Fig-tree, xi. 12-14. 


Α = 9 4 9 γ᾽ 3 A 4 a A 3 a 
Καὶ τῇ ἐπαύριον ἐξελθόντων αὐτῶν ἀπὸ ἘΒηθανίας ἐπείνασεν. 
A 4 σε 4 8 id w» 4 
καὶ ἰδὼν συκῆν ἀπὸ μακρόθεν ἔχουσαν φύλλα, ἦλθεν εἰ ἄρα τι 
ε, 9 2A, 4 A . 9 2A οἱ > A .e 
εὑρήσει ἐν αὐτῇ καὶ ἐλθὼν ἐπ᾽ αὐτὴν οὐδὲν εὗρεν εἰ μὴ φύλλα ὁ 
A A a 4 9 A 4 7” 
yap καιρὸς οὐκ ἣν σύκων. καὶ ἀποκριθεὶς εἶπεν αὐτῇ, Μηκέτι εἰς 
4 “A 9 aA A A 4 A 
τὸν αἰῶνα ἐκ σοῦ μηδεὶς καρπὸν φάγοι. καὶ ἤκουον of μαθηταὶ 


αὐτοῦ. 


The cleansing of the Temple, xi. 15-17. 


2 7 e ’ . 5 a 4 Ne iS ws 
Kai ἔρχονται εἰς Ιεροσόλυμα. καὶ εἰσελθὼν εἰς τὸ ἱερον ἤρξατο 
; ~ σι ~ 
ἐκβάλλειν τοὺς πωλοῦντας καὶ Tous ἀγοράζοντας ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ, καὶ 
“ ’ “A ~ A A 4 aA e 
τὰς τραπέζας τῶν κολλυβιστῶν καὶ τὰς καθέδρας τῶν πωλούντων 
9 “a 
Tas περιστερὰς κατέστρεψεν, καὶ οὐκ ἤφιεν ἵνα τις διενέγκῃ σκεῦος 
4 ~ ? “᾿ 
διὰ τοῦ ἱεροῦ καὶ ἐδίδασκεν καὶ ἔλεγεν αὐτοῖς, Οὐ γέγραπται ὅτι 
Ὃ οἶκός μον οἶκος προσευχῆς κληθήσεται πᾶσιν τοῖς ἔθνεσιν ; 
ry A 4 “A 
ὑμεῖς δὲ πεποιήκατε αὐτὸν σπήλαιον λῃστῶν. 


taken place, and the claim he has come 
to advance has been declared. He 
therefore retraces his steps to Bethany, 
where he has friends and is to find 
night quarters for himself and the 
Twelve. 


12. If this narrative is to be inter- 
preted literally as telling how Jesus dealt 
with a fig-tree near the road which dis- 
ap inted his hopes of a morning meal, 
it becomes very difficult. Peter (ver. 
21) says that his Master cursed the tree, 
and implies that the curse has made it 
wither ; and this has perhaps been the 
general view of the occurrence. But 
surely if Jesus’ words were anything 
more than an impatient ejaculation, 
interpreted by Peter much too seriously, 
he must have been thinking of some 
other subject when he uttered them. 
This individual fig-tree, later in pro- 
ducing fruit than the A igi of the 
happier climate of Galilee, was not 
worth so serious an address; it must 
have stood to Jesus’ mind as the symbol 
of something else. Mark makes the 
excuse for the tree that it was not the 
season for figs. If Jesus was aware of 
this then it is the more peu that he 
was not concerned about food but only 
looking for an emblem. Hilgenfeld 
calls these words ‘‘ Mark’s awkward 
interpolation.” 

e does not give this incident, but 


furnishes a Fig-tree parable (xiii. 6-9) 
which may help us. It stands in con- 
nection with a where Jesus is 
considering the dangers threatening the 
Jewish people (ver. 1-5); the tree in 
the parable evidently represents the 
Jewish State. It is planted in a 
favourable situation, but as it does not 
fulfil the just hopes of the owner it is 
marked for y removal. Now this 
view of the position of the Jewish 
State must have been formed at this 
time; the first impression made on 
Jesus by looking at Jerusalem and at 
the Temple must have confirmed if not 
indeed suggested it. The parable of 
the Husbandmen (Mark xii. 1 ag.) 
spoken a few days after has almost the 
same Ῥ: as that of the Fig-tree. In 
this fig-tree, which has leaves but no 
fruit, Jesus sees therefore a symbol of 
Israel with his immense and gorgeous 
religious apparatus and his scanty yield 
of the true fruits of religion, humility 
and mercy. The words to the fig-tree 
might thus be spoken metaphorically to 
the nation of Israel and might indicate 
the doom which Jesus sees to be too 
surely impending over his nation. It is 
of no profit to God or to mankind, 
keeping op as it does an elaborate 
worship which does not serve to make 
men better or happier, and as with so 
much show it bears no fruit, it cannot 
justify its existence any longer in the 
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(Matthew xxi. 18-19.] 


And the next day, after they had set out from Bethany, he 
was hungry. And he saw at a distance a fig-tree in leaf, 
and went to see if he could find anything on it. But when 
he came to it he found nothing but leaves: for it was not 
the time for figs. And at that he said to it, No man eat fruit 
of you any more, for ever. And the disciples heard him. 


[Matthew xxi. 12, 18; Luke xix. 45, 46.] 


And they come to Jerusalem. And he went into the Temple, 
and began to drive out those who were buying and those who 
were selling in the Temple, and he overturned the tables of 
the money-changers and the perches of the sellers of doves, 
and he would not allow any one to carry a vessel through the 
Temple; and he taught and said to them, Is it not written, 

My house shall be called a house of prayer for all the nations? 


But you have made it a den of robbers. 


sight of God or man, and ite days are 
numbered. 

14. The disciples, we are told, heard 
the words Jesus spoke; they showed 
soon after that they had not understood 
them. 

Matthew does not say the tree was 
cursed, but states that it withered u 
at once after Jesus’ words. In Mar 
this is only observed the day after. 


15. For an account of the Temple- 
market in the time of Christ, see Eders- 
heim, Life and Times, etc., Book 111., 
chap. v. If the profits of the market 
went to the family of Annas, the high- 
priest, it might well be unpopular, and 
the authorities might feel a difficulty in 
defending it, either by act or argument. 
The practical result was that the Court 
of the Gentiles was full of a kind of life 
most unbefitting the place, such life as 
the traveller sees and hears in an 
eastern bazaar. 

With all this Jesus is deeply offended. 
To him it is the glory of the Temple 
that it offers the true religion which 
consists in direct intercourse of man’s 
spirit with God, to all who will join in 
it. And part of the Temple is open to 
the Gentiles, meant for them, and 
called after them, yet how impossible is 
it for the pious Gentile to carry out there 


the object of his journey to Jerusalem ! 
Everything is arranged not for prayer, 
but for acts of outward sacrifice. e 
air is full of the chink of coin, the 
voices of bargainers, the rustling of 
the wings of victims. So little is the 
place held in awe that it is used as a 
thoroughfare even by those cary χα 
burdens, whose heavy footsteps swe 
the din. This latter point is noticed 
by Mark alone. Josephus (c. Ap. ii. 8) 
tells us it was forbidden to use the 
Temple as a thoroughfare, but the 
rule does not appear to be observed at 
the time of our story. 
Jesus had seen all this the day 
before; now he proceeds to action. 
What he did was no doubt much 
beyond the competence of any private 
individual. Not without authority 
could any one undertake it, and Jesus 
is afterwards asked for his authority. 
The regular course, no doubt, would have 
been to apply to the captain of the 
Temple, and failing him totheSanhedrin, 
to get the abuse rectified. Any such 
rocedure would have been entirely 
opeless, and Jesus does not think of it. 
The enthusiasm of the crowds which 
acclaimed his entry is carrying him 
forward; he is a leader backed by 
ular feeling, from whom therefore 
Bold action was to be expected. But 
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Effect of this act on the authorities, xi. 18, 19. 


Kai ἤκουσαν of ἀρχιερεῖς καὶ of γραμματεῖς, καὶ ἐζήτουν πῶς 
~ ~ a 
αὐτὸν ἀπολέσωσιν᾽ ἐφοβοῦντο yap αὑτόν, πᾶς yap ὁ ὄχλος 


ἐξεπλήσσετο ἐπὶ τῇ διδαχῃ αὑτοῦ. 


ἐξεπορεύετο! ἔξω τῆς πόλεως. 


4 Ψ 9 4 9 é 
Kat ὅταν owe ἐγένετο, 


Discourse on the Fig-tree, xi. 20-25. 
Kai παραπορευόμενοι πρωΐ εἶδον τὴν συκῆν ἐξηραμμένην ἐκ 
ῥιζῶν. καὶ ἀναμνησθεὶς ὁ Πέτρος λέγει αὐτῷ, ᾿Ῥαββεί, ἴδε ἡ συκῆ 
ἣν κατηράσω ἐξήρανται. καὶ ἀποκριθεὶς ὁ Ἰησοῦς λέγει αὑτοῖς, 


Ἔχετε πίστιν θεοῦ. ἀμὴν λέγω ὑμῖν ὅτι ὃς ἂν εἴπῃ τῷ ὄρει 


τούτῳ, ΓΑρθητι καὶ βλήθητι εἰς τὴν θάλασσαν, καὶ μὴ διακριθῃ ἐν 


he was also conscious that he himself 
sufficient authority to do in 
the meantime what is required—an 
authority not derived from any human 
source but from the spirit within him. 
He assumes a position of command, 
therefore, and proceeds to clear the 
Court of the Gentiles, by the strong hand 
and at once, of ita ugly encumbrances. 
17. Along with this act, which must 
have drawn all eyes towards him, and 
must have shown at once that he claimed 
& unique position, we are told that Jesus 
also taught ; in xiv. 49 we hear of his 
having taught daily in the Temple up to 
the day of his arrest (cf. Luke xix. 47). 
The teaching spoken of here is of more 
limited scope ; its point is expressed in 
the two verses quoted from the prophets 
Isa. lvi. 7, Jer. vii. 11. ; the substance 
of the lesson is given above. It was 
about the nature of the true service 
of God and the place in that service of 
the Temple and its rites (cf. Matth. 
v. 23, 24; Mark vii. 10, 11). 


The cleansing of the Temple is 
related by all four evangelists, but 
they place it differently. in Matthew 
ea fake, Jesus does this act at once 
on arrival at Jerusalem, on his first 
visit to the Temple. In Mark his first 
visit to the Temple is one of observa- 
tion, and the cleansing takes place on 
the second day. The fourth Gospel, 
it is well known, places this act at the 
very heginning of Jesus’career. There, 
as in the Synoptists, the act is done 
at his first visit to Jerusalem after 


beginning his ministry; but in: the 
firat three Gospels the rat visit is also 
the last, while in John it is only the 
first of a series. The act of the clean- 
sing is that of one quite certain of 
himself, confident of his position, and 
with his mind fully made up as to the 
existing religious system of his country. 
In the earlier tradition it is only by 
degrees, and only towards the close of 
his career that Jesus assumes this 
degree of authority. 


18. The high-prieste here are not 
mentioned because of their connection 
with the Temple. There was only one 
high-priest actively connected with the 
national religion, and the duty of 
maintaining order in the Temple did 
not rest on him but on the captain of 
the Temple. (Acts iv. 1, etc. See 
Schiirer, section 24). The high-priests 
and Scribes of our passage are members 
of the ruling class whose influence is 
threatened by Jesus’ proceedings, and 
of the Sanhedrin. (See under ver. 27). 
If Jesus demanded further reforms and 
was supported by the mass of the people, 
the power of the ruling classes might 
come to be seriously ταν; τὰ ered a 
Messiah succeeded in establishing him- 
self, he would supersede all existing 
officials, and might entirely set them 
aside. Wecannot wonder, therefore, that 
the high-priests and Scribes aimed at 
Jesus’ destruction. They were withheld, 
however, from pcosesding at once to 
carry out their wishes by the fact of his 
popularity. His preaching had pro- 


1 ἐξεπορεύοντο. 


MARK ΧΙ. 18-23. 
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[Matthew xxi. 14-17; Luke xix. 47, 48.] 


And the high-priests and the Scribes heard of it, and they 
looked for some way to destroy him; for they were afraid of 
him, for all the multitude was astonished at his teaching. And 
when it was evening he went outside the city. 


[Matthew xxi. 20-22; xvii. 20; Luke xvii. 6.] 


And as they were passing in the morning, they saw the fig- 
tree withered from the roots. And Peter remembered about it 
and says to him, Master, look, the fig-tree which you cursed is 
withered. And on this Jesus says to them, Have faith in God. 
Assuredly I tell you that whoever shall say to this mountain, 
Be removed and be cast into the sea, and shall not doubt in his 


duced the same effect on the mass of 
the le at Jerusalem as it did at first 
in ilee (ch. i. 22). What were the 
themes of this open preaching at Jeru- 
salem we are not told; a number of 
debates with representatives of various 
classes are reported to us, but not the 
general teaching. The themes and the 
powerful delivery were, no doubt, the 
same as in Galilee. The rulers cannot 
therefore attack him in public; even if 
they had any regular force at command 
for such a purpose, which they had not,! 
it could not be used on the streets during 
the daytime. Nor could they so easily 
take him at night, since he was in the 
habit (the tense implies this) of leaving 
the city in the evening.? He had friends 
at Bethany ; the colt was provided for 
him there ; and we find him in Simon’s 
house there just before the Passover ; 
but perhaps he did not go there every 
night: it was not there that he was 
actually taken at last. 

If the verb in ver. 19 is read in the 
plural, ‘‘they went out,” then this 
story begins with that verse. Ver. 19, 
like ver. 1], tells of the evening walk of 
the party out of town. With the text 
adopted the new story begins at ver. 
20, somewhat more abruptly. 


20. The party came the same way the 
second morning as the first, which sug- 
gests that they spent the two nights at 


1 Brandt, Bvan. Geschichte, Ὁ, 4. 

3 Reading ἐξεπορεύετο. This is the third im- 
perfect describing the situation as between the 
authorities and Jesus. bing Paina looking— 
the people were in wonder at his preaching—he 


the same place, i.e. Bethany (ver. 11). On 
the former occasion we were told that the 
disciples heard the words spoken to the 
fig-tree; we now see how Peter at least 
had interpreted them. If his interpre- 
tation was correct, Jesus had blasted 
the fig-tree by his curse, and now goes 
on to explain that one who has enough 
faith can do such a thing (thus encourag- 
ing the disciples to act in the same way), 
or may perform even a greater physical 
marvel. But the passage admits of a 
different interpretation. The words, 
‘‘Have faith in God,” remind us of those 
used to Jairus (v. 36), to the father 
of the epileptic (ix. 23), to the disciples 
in the storm (iv. 40). Jesus summons 
those who look to him to have faith in 
God when they are in great danger, or 
when they are seeking with all their 
heart some boon which outward appear- 
ances declare to be all but hopeless. 
Similarly the words as to the power of 
faith to remove mountains occur in 
Matth. xvii. 20 in a better connection 
than here, in connection with the cure 
of the epileptic, a case of special diffi- 
culty and calling for special efforts. 
(See also Luke xvii. 6). Both these 
sayings assert in other passages where 
they occur the power of man to call to 
his aid forces which will enable him to 
achieve the seemingly impossible. On 
meeting them both here, we ask what 
was the great and almost insurmount- 


went outside the town when evening came 
(Winer, p. 889, ‘‘ whenever"). If ἐξεπορεύοντο, 
they went out, is read, ver. 19 must be taken as 
the introduction to the following narrative, and 
refers to a partioular evening. 
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“ ’ 3 ~ 9 8 , φῳῃ“ 4 “ , # ᾽ν “Ὁ 
τῇ καρδίᾳ αὐτοῦ ἀλλὰ πιστεύῃ ὅτι ὃ λαλεῖ γίνεται, ἔσται avTw. 


4 ~ ~ 
διὰ τοῦτο λέγω ὑμῖν, Πάντα 


U4 Ψ 9 , \,\ ec «a 
πιστεύετε ὅτι ἐλαβετε, Kai ἔσται ὑμῖν. 


o 4 a 
ὅσα προσεύχεσθε καὶ αἰτεῖσθε, 
καὶ ὅταν στήκετε προσευ- 


’ 9 e 2 ἊΨ a @ A 4 4 ε A e 
χόμενοι, ἀφίετε εἴ τι ἔχετε κατὰ τινος, ἵνα καὶ ὁ πατὴρ ὑμῶν O 
9 ry 9 a 9 -~ eC a a “A 
ev τοῖς οὐρανοῖς ἀφῃ ὑμῖν Ta παραπτώματα ὑμῶν." 


Jesus challenged to state his authority to cleanse the Temple. 


His answer, xi. 27-33. 


. ’ 4 e . " .] ΄“" 
Kai ἐῤχόνται “παλιν εἰς Ιεροσόλυμα. καὶ ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ περιπα- 

~ ~ »# a » A 9 a 4 ° 
Tovvros αὐτοῦ ἔρχονται πρὸς αὐτὸν οἱ ἀρχιερεῖς καὶ οἱ ypap- 


ματεῖς καὶ οἱ πρεσβύτεροι, καὶ 
~ “- A , 
ταῦτα ποιεῖς, ἢ τίς σοι ἔδωκεν 


able difficulty on this occasion which 
Jesus bids his disciples summon up all 
their spiritual forces to overcome. The 
difficu y consists in the state of mind 
of the Jewish people, of which the fig- 
tree was the symbol. To bring the 
Jews to a right way of thinking so that 
they may stand on the side of the 
Messiah and not against him at the great 
day of decision, that is the work which 
Jesus is attempting, which he feels to 
surpass so far human skill and 

wer. If the fig-tree is an emblem of 
Tsenel, does its withering indicate that 
Israel is doomed and must be abandoned 
to impenitence : that only an elect can 
be saved? Against that inference Jesus 
protests most strongly. The fig-tree is 
withered, but with God's help there is 
still hope for Israel. Jesus will not 
abandon hope for his nation, but will 
nerve himself for a supreme effort, in 
which the disciples are to take their 
part, to remove the mountain of un- 
belief which he sees opposing him, and 
to bid it take itself away. 

There is no doubt that the passage 
thus interpreted gives a correct repre- 
sentation of what must have 
through the mind of Jesus during the 
visit to Jerusalem. When he saw how 
great the forces were which were arrayed 
against him, and how impossible it was 
to human eyes that the changes should 
be effected which were needed for the 
Kingdom, he must have passed through 
some of that discussion as to the fate of 
Israel which was afterwards expressed 


ἔλεγον αὐτῷ, "Ey ποίᾳ ἐξουσίᾳ 


a 9 ’ V4 a ~ 
τὴν ἐξουσίαν ταύτην ἵνα ταῦτα 


in writing by the Apostle Paul, with 
the difference that Jesus’ own fate de- 
pended on an immediately favourable 

ractical issue. Now was the time for 

im to have faith that God must and 
would make His own cause prevail, and 
to believe that what he asked in prayer 
was being granted to him even though 
he could not see it. The disciples are 
to share the great experience: along 
with him. Not only they but all whom 
his words reach are to take his bearing 
at this crisis as a to be followed in 
their spiritual life. They are never to 
doubt the power of God to help them 
and to crown with success the efforts 
they make for Him; and they are to 
ask with confidence for whatever they 
feel to be required for His cause and 
their work in it, and to be perfectly 
sure that such prayers are heard and 
answered, however unlikely it may 
seem and however little the petitioners 
may at first see of it themselves (Matth. 
vii. 7, 8). 

The 25th verse contains the only in- 
stance in Mark of the phrase ‘‘ Father in 
Heaven.” Ifthe verse felon 5 to this con- 
nection, which may be doubted, it must 
reflect, as the preceding verses do, the 
mental processes of Jesus at this crisis. 
Those whom he had difficulty in for- 
giving at this time would be the priests 
and Scribes; his prayers were hindered 
till he could think of them in charity ; 
and he had to consider that if he were 
cherishing angry or revengeful thoughts 
he could not be worthy to accomplish a 


1 Add (ver. 26) ef δὲ ὑμεῖς οὐκ ἀφίετε, οὐδὲ ὁ πατὴρ ὑμῶν ὁ ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς ἀφήσει 


τὰ παραπτώματα ὑμῶν. 


MARK XI. 24-28. 
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heart but shall believe that that which he says is coming to 


pass, it shall be done for him. 


thing you pray and ask for, believe that you have received it, 
and you shall have it. And when you stand praying, forgive 
what you have against any one, that your Father in heaven 
may also forgive you your transgressions.! 


[Matthew xxi. 23-27; Luke xx. 1-8.] 


And they come again to Jerusalem. And as he is walking 
in the Temple there come to him the high-priests and the Scribes 
and the Elders; and they said to him, By what authority do 
you act in this way, or who gave you authority to act in such 


eat work for God. But his words are 
in a better setting in Matth. vi. 14, 
xviii. 35; and of the whole discourse 
before us, while we have given what 
appears to be the thought connecting 
the verses as they stand, it must be 
said that that thought is far from 
obvious. Perhaps we have here as in 
former instances (iv. 21 eqq., ix. 38 sqq.) 
a composition by Mark out of various 
materials, the result of which is not 
entirely happy (cf. Introd. p. 26). 


27. The insertion of the word ‘again’ 
seems to disconnect the visit to Jeru- 
salem from the journey of ver. 20. 
Mark makes no pretence of giving a 
full enumeration of the days at the 
capital, and so far as his narrative 
extends, Jesus may have been longer 
than a week there. On this occasion 
he is newly arrived, and showing him- 
self publicly in the Temple (xiv. 49), 
when ἃ question is put to him which 
could not fail to be asked and which he 
must have expected. Mark says the 
question was put to him by the high- 
priests and the Scribes and the elders, 
4.6. the Sanhedrin, which was made up 
jointly of these three elements, men of 
hereditary abet rank, jurists, and 
men of weight outside these classes, On 
this occasion we have to think of a depu- 
tation of that high Court. Its members 
had already determined to get rid of 
Jesus (ver. 18); but he was too popular 
to allow their decision to be quite easily 


accomplished, and they are watching 
for a chance. In the meantime, how- 
ever, they can do something to assert 
their position and to make the innovator 
from Galilee feel that he has them to 
reckon with. His ition is vague; 
he must be asked to define it. So Jesus 
is met as he is walking in the Temple 
by a party of men representing that 
composite body; these accost him and 
ask to be informed as to his title to act 
as he is doing, ΤΊΝΕΣ of course, to 
the purification of the Temple. What 
is the authority which makes it com- 
petent for him to take such action in 
matters of the public religion; or, as he 
evidently claims to have authority, will 
he explain from what source he derives 
it? Among the Jews a man was proved 
competent to act in religious matters, 
not primarily by his ability to do so 
with effect, but by the fact that he held 
ὃ, commission from some source out- 
side and above himself. Priests were 
authorized to officiate because they 
were descended from Aaron or from 
Zadok, prophets because they were sent 
by Jehovah (there are rules in the O.T. 
for finding out whether the prophets’ 
assertion to this effect was true or 
false). The Sanhedrin was quite entitled 
to enquire into the credentials of any 
one coming forward to speak or act on 
the religion of the country. They had 
heard, no doubt, that Jesus had entered 
the town at the head of a procession 
which proclaimed him as Messiah; and 





1Many uncials and other authorities add ver. 26: But if you do not forgive, 
neither will your Father in heaven forgive your transgressions (Matthew vi. 15, 


xviii, 35). 


Therefore I say to you, Every- 24 
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ee ς δὲ T κι Z 9 a Δ ’ ean Ψ ’ 
ποιῃς; ὁ δὲ Ἰησοῦς εἶπεν αὐτοῖς, Επερωτήσω ὑμᾶς ἕνα λόγον, 
A 4 ’ ᾽ ‘ 9 “” “ 9 0 ld A ~ 
Kat ἀποκρίθητέ μοι, καὶ ἐρῷ ὑμῖν ev ποίᾳ ἐξουσίᾳ ταῦτα ποιῶ. 
‘ r 4) , 4 4 a A %A? , . 2 9 ’ 
τὸ βάπτισμα τὸ ᾿Ιωάννου ἐξ οὐρανοῦ ἣν ἢ ἐξ ἀνθρώπων; ἀποκρίθητέ 
A ? 4 e a ’ ᾽ A wf 3 
μοι. Kat διελογίζοντο πρὸς ἑαντοὺς λέγοντες, ᾿Εἰὰν εἴπωμεν, KE 
9 ~ ~ 9 4 ~ 9 a 
οὐρανοῦ, ἐρεῖ, Διατί οὖν! ovx ἐπιστεύσατε αὑτῷ; ἀλλὰ εἴπωμεν 
9 ΄σι A ‘ > ‘ 
"EE ἀνθρώπων; ἐφοβοῦντο τὸν λαόν ὃ ἅπαντες yap εἶχον τὸν 
4 Ψ Α ~ ? “~ 
Ἰωάννην ὄντως ὅτι προφήτης ἦν. καὶ ἀποκριθέντες τῷ Ἰησοῦ 
4 49 v7 A e 9» “σι ὔ 9 a 9 alt 4 4 
λέγουσιν, Οὐκ οἴδαμεν. καὶ ὁ ‘Incots λέγει avrois, Oude eyw 
“a ζ 4 [ ~ “~ 
λέγω ὑμῖν ev ποίᾳ ἐξουσίᾳ ταῦτα ποιῶ. 


The Parable of the Vineyard, xii. 1-12. 


Kai ἤρξατο αὐτοῖς ἐν παραβολαῖς Aare ᾿Αμπελῶνα ἄνθρω- 

4 ? A 4 4 A ᾿ς 4 ry 4 

πος ἐφύτευσεν, καὶ περιέθηκεν φραγμὸν καὶ ὥρυξεν ὑπολήνιον καὶ 
φκοδόμησεν πύργον, καὶ ἐξέδετο αὐτὸν γεωργοῖς, καὶ ἀπεδήμησεν. 
καὶ ἀπέστειλεν πρὸς τοὺς γεωργοὺς τῷ καιρῷ δοῦλον, ἵνα παρὰ 


the act of purifying the Temple probably 
showed that he Shought himself to be 
in that position. Would hesay to them 
that he was the Messiah? If he openly 
said s0, they would be able to dis of 
him very quickly, by letting the Roman 
lea now of it. If he only said 

e was a prophet, he would be taking 
lower ground, and would quickly, they 
would argue, find his proper level. Any- 
way, the question would be a difficult 
one for him to answer. 

29. Jesus in this Gospel makes no 
explicit declaration of his Measiahship 
before that made in answer to the adju- 
ration of the high-priest at the trial 
(xiv. 62). His views of Messiahshi 
were so different from those of his 
countrymen that he naturally shrank 
from doing so, expecting, as he did, 
that events would speak for him in a 
way to convince all men. He does not 
answer the present enquiry directly; 
he has never preached himself, and 
he will not now do so, nor will he 
descend to lower und which is not 
really his. The reply, therefore, appears 
like fencing. It consists in the pointed 
suggestion that those questioning him 
are not good judges of the qualifications 
of a religious teacher. They have shown 
that in the attitude they took up to- 
wards John the Baptist. We have seen 


1QOmit od». 


how deep an interest Jesus took in the 
Baptist (cf. ix. 13, also Matth. xi. 7-14). 
He regarded him as a true prophet sent 
according to Scripture to prepare the 
way for the Messiah, and he considered 
that the treatment John had met with 
foreshadowed his own fate. The general 
population had made up their minds as 
to John’s claims, and had come to an 
opposite conclusion with regard to him 
from that of the leaders. At this stage 
the latter do not dare toavow the opinion 
they held formerly about John; if theyare 
to speak of him at all they must profess 
different sentiments from those they 
notoriously held before. By pointing 
out this fact Jesus di ualifies their 
judgment of himself. If they could 
not estimate John aright, neither can 
aay | estimate him. And this is a 
sufficient answer to them in reason, 

ecially considering the motives with 
which the question was put. It was 
not certainly an answer to propitiate 
them ; it was not prompted by policy, 
but was the fruit of reflection and 
strong indignation. 


xii. 1. He began to speak in parables. 
These words have been thought to 
convey that more oe were given 
at the time; Matthew calls this story 
‘‘another parable,” having just given 


ὄχλον (as in Matth.). 


MARK XI. 29—XII. 2. 915 


away? But Jesus said to them, I will ask you one question, 
and do you answer me, and I will tell you by what authority 
1 act as I do. Was the baptism of John from heaven 
or of men? answer me. And they discussed the matter with 
each other in this way, If we say, From heaven, he will say, 
Why then did you not believe him? But are we to say, Of 
men ?—they were afraid of the people, for they were all firmly 
persuaded that John was a prophet. And they answer Jesus 
and say, We do not know. And Jesus says to them, Neither do 
I tell you by what authority I act as I do. 


[Matthew xxi. 33-46; Luke xx. 9-19.] 


And he began to speak to them in parables. A man planted 
& vineyard; and he put a hedge round it, and dug a pit for the 
winepress, and built a tower, and let it out to tenants, and went 
abroad. And at the season he sent a servant to the tenants to 


that of the Two Sons. Mark’s opening, 
however, is a conventional one, and 
simply means that Jesus now took to 
au meres of discourse. (Cf. iii. 23, 
v. 2). 

What Jesus does not wish to say 

directly can yet be indicated in a 

able. We saw before (notes on iv. 
0-12) that the parabolic method en- 
abled Jesus to suggest truths about the 
Kingdom which could not be pened 
stated. As then with the Kingdom so 
now with the Messiah. He also is still 
veiled ; he has not yet declared himself, 
but is waiting for the future. Yet he 
also is there; the discerning already 
recognize him ; and a parable may lead 
many to think the matter over and to see 
what is before their eyes. This parable 
is spoken in Mark to them, 1.6. to the 
uestioners of the Sg section, 
the high-priests and Scribes. In Luke 
it is said to have been spoken to the 
people. The epilogue, ver. 12, indicates 
that both the great men and the people 
heard it. 

The parable now given is not a new 
one. iah was ite original author 
(v. 1-7); with him the theme of the 
story is the relation of Jehovah to 
Israel; how much Jehovah has done 
for Israel and how poorly Israel has 

uited all His care (cf. also Ps. lxxx.). 

ith Jesus the theme is still the same; 
the parable is to illustrate God’s deal- 


ings with Israel, but with special 
reference to the position of the stated 
rulers of the people and their attitude to 
the messengers sent from time to time 
by God. e rulers of the Jews were 
under the error, 80 common in the 
administrators of states and churches, 
of admiring too much their own 
authority and system and losing touch 
of the great living Source of all 
authority, as if ha once founded 
the system they administer God no 
longer kept up any more direct relations 
with men. To Jesus’ view, God, though 
not visible, never ceases to act for Hi 
people ; He sends them communications 

m time to time, and the great virtue 
of the rulers of His people is to recognize 
these communications when they arrive 
and to pay due heed to them. 

The vineyard like that of Isaiah v. is 
very completely equipped. It is well 
 ehegpinga from straying animals; it 

as a tower for a watchman, which 
serves also as a storehouse, and the pit 
is di in which the winepress is to 
stand, with space under it for filling 
the skins in which the wine is to 
ferment and to be preserved. How 
could any one go to ail this trouble and 
expense and not ex that he would 
get at least a moderate share for him- 
self of what the vineyard yielded ? 

2. It would not be interpreting the 
parable aright if we attempted to 
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~ ΄-»Σθ [ 4 N ~ ~ ~ 9 ~ . 4 , 
τῶν γεωργῶν λάβῃ ἀπὸ τῶν καρπῶν TOU ἀμπελῶνος" καὶ λαβόντες 
4 4 a t 9 td QA 
auTov ἔδειραν καὶ ἀπέστειλαν κενόν. καὶ πάλιν ἀπέστειλεν W pos 

. ΚΨ ᾿ 4... κα 4 ἢ ‘ 
αὐτοὺς ἄλλον δοῦλον κἀκεῖνον ἐκεφαλίωσαν καὶ ἠἡτίμασαν. καὶ 
ww ‘ δι a 
ἄλλον ἀπέστειλεν κἀκεῖνον ἀπέκτειναν, καὶ πολλοὺς ἄλλους, οὕς 

4 a. 
μὲν δέροντες, ods δὲ amwoxréworres. ἔτι Eva εἶχεν, υἱὸν ἀγαπητόν 
φ ὔ 4 a 9 8 Ψ b 
ἀπέστειλεν αὐτὸν ἔσχατον πρὸς αὑτοὺς λέγων ὅτι ἜἜ ντραπήσονται 
4 γ᾽ δι a Qa 4 a Ψ 
τὸν νἱόν μον. ἐκεῖνοι δὲ οἱ γεωργοὶ πρὸς ἑαντοὺς εἶπαν ὅτι 

, 8 e ’ “ A 9 , 2 » . εκ 
Οὗτός ἐστιν ὁ κληρονόμος δεῦτε ἀποκτείνωμεν αὐτόν, Kal ἡμῶν 
9 φ ’ A td 9 ὔ 9 A , 9 ὔ 
ἔσται ἡ κληρονομία. καὶ λαβόντες ἀπέκτειναν αὐτὸν καὶ ἐξέβαλον 


2.4 »” Φ. 9 “A , ’ ε ’ na 4 σι 
9 αὑτὸν ἔξω τοῦ ἀμπελῶνος. Ti ποιήσει ὁ κύριος τοῦ ἀμπελῶνος ; 


10 


ἐλεύσεται καὶ ἀπολέσει τοὺς γεωργούς, καὶ δώσει τὸν ἀμπελῶνα 
ἄλλοις. οὐδὲ τὴν γραφὴν ταύτην ἀνέγνωτε, 
Δίθον ὃν ἀπεδοκίμασαν οἱ οἰκοδομοῦντε!, 


οὗτος ἐγενήθη εἰς κοφαλὴν yevlas: 
παρὰ Kvuplov ἐγένετο αὕτη, 
καὶ ἔστιν θαυμαστὴ ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖς ἡμῶν; 


ify what is indicated by each of 
these details, pega belong to the 
story, which has to be vivid and com- 
Εἰδὺθ in order to produce ita impression. 
The general meaning is that Jehovah 
sent the prophets to Israel, and that 
the leaders of the nation generally 
treated the prophets ill, as was the case 
with the Baptist, and failed to give 
them what they asked for, the observ- 
ance of mercy and truth, with a view 
to which all Ἐ provisions for Israel 
had been instituted. On the treatment 
of the prophets by the Jews see Luke 
xiii. 33 eg., Matth. xxiii. 33-37, Acta 
vii. 51-53. 

6. The point of these verses is in 
the first place the determination of the 
tenants to ignore their landlord, and to 
acknowledge no obligations to him. 
Even when he sends his son, who repre- 
sents him so fully and whose coming 
ought to have been greeted with almost 
as much respect as if he had come 
himself, they are not brought back to 
their duty; their only thought is that 
they have a chance to shake off their 
responsibility altogether. In this there 
is a telling representation of the fact of 
the decay in Jesus’ time of the sense 
of the nearness and reality of God. As 
often happens when the religious system 
is highly elaborated, God was in the 
background of thought, and messages 


were not expected from Him nor recog- 
nized when they arrived. The wo 
put in the mouths of the tenants belong 
of course to the story and an equivalent 
is scarcely to be sought for them. 

In the words about the landlord’s be- 
loved son whom he sent last of all, the 
question as to the authority of Jesus 
(xi. 28) receives its answer. After the 
prophetic line there comes a son, one 
who knows the mind of the landlord 
more fully than the servants who were 
sent before; a ‘beloved’ son who 
enjoys his confidence and is able to 
μεν ἡ for him fully. These words 
being part of a parable are not to be 
pressed toohard. The word ‘ beloved’ 
18 fully accounted for in this passage by 
the story, and can scarcely be the 
Messianic title which is possibly to be 
recognized in the word ini. 11 and ix. 7. 
In a parable meant to indicate his Mes- 
siahship in a veiled way, Jesus could 
not use a plainly Messianic title. The 
words do not contain an explicit 
declaration of the divine sonship; 
they were not so understood by the 
Jewish opponents, for the high-priest 
was still to ask at the trial if Jesus 
claims to be the Messiah, the Son, 
as the Messiah was, of the living 
God; only then does Jesus directly 
make that claim and explain the sense 
in which he makes it. In the parable 





1 ἐκολάφισαν [conjecture of Linwood and Bakhuyzen adopted by Baljon]. 
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get payment from them of his part of the produce of the vine- 
yard. And they took him and beat him and sent him away 
empty. And again he sent to them another servant; and him 
they wounded on the head! and treated with insult. And he 
sent another, and him they killed; and so they did to many 
others, some they beat and some they killed He had one left, 
his son whom he loved; him he sent to them last, saying, They 
will reverence my son. But those tenants said to themselves, 
This is the heir, come let us kill him and the inheritance will 
be our own. And they took him and killed him and threw him 
out of the vineyard. What will the owner of the vineyard do? 
He will come and destroy those tenants, and will give the vine- 
yard to others. And have you not read this Scripture, 

The stone which the builders rejected, 

that stone is made the head of the corner. 


From the Lord this came, 
and it is wonderful in our eyes? 


before us he speaks of himself as the 
last of the chain of messengers through 
whom God’s claims on Israel have 
been conveyed; and he intimates that 
thie last communication is the most 
complete and authentic of all, being 
brought by one who not only has a 
fixed message to deliver but is able 
from the intimacy in which he has 
lived with God to speak of Him 
fully and authentically. From this the 
hearers could with a little thought infer 
that he did claim to be the Messiah, 
although he did not put forward the 
claim in set terms. The act in the 
Temple had already practically ex- 
pressed the claim, and the parable 
repeats it. 

he question as to his authority 
is thus answered. The parable also 
conveys Jesus’ expectation that his 
claim would be repadiated and that he 
would not fare otherwise at the hands 
of his people than God’s earlier mes- 
sengers had done, The expectations 
with which he came to Jerusalem have 


not been altered but rather confirmed 
by nearer acquaintance with the views 
which are held there. Although.he is 
the Messiah, he is not now a triumph- 
ing Messiah. The parable es here 
into prophecy. Jesus feels himself 
being driven away from helping Israel, 
and put outside the faherttanss hie came 
to claim for God. 

9. The prophetic strain is here con- 
tinued, though the end of the story is 
not to be interpreted. What Jesus ex- 

to take place as the consequences 
to the Jewish state of his rejection by its 
heads is not to be gathered from this 
passage but from others where his 
anticipations are stated more expli- 
citly. But that the present regime 
of 1 would be brought to an end is 
here distinctly foretold. Who were the 
“others”? Compare the saying (Matt. 
xix. 27, 28) as to the twelve disciples 
sitting on twelve thrones judging the 
tribes of Israel. Israel is not there set 
aside, but passes under a new govern- 
ment. Did Jesus sometimes, when not 





1The interpretation of the κεφαλαιόω or κεφαχιόω is merely conjectural and 
cannot be considered recast . Baljon’s conjectural emendation, ‘ buffeted,’ 
t 


does not make the treatment o 


e second messenger worse than that of the 


first, as the sense requires, and can scarcely be right. See Journal of Theological 
Studies, ii. 298 (Jan. 1901), where ἐκεφαλίωσαν is supposed to be a word coined 
by a translator who misread the Aramaic ἸΨ ΣΙ (LXX. κακοῦν : malefacere) as 
We. 
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, 9 A ~ A 7 4 
12 καὶ ἐζήτουν αὐτὸν κρατῆσαι, καὶ ἐφοβήθησαν τὸν ὄχλον ἔγνωσαν 
4 Ψ ‘ 9 4 4 9 4 
yap ὅτι πρὸς αὐτοὺς τὴν παραβολὴν εἶπεν. καὶ ἀφέντες αὑτὸν 


13 
14 


ἀπῆλθον. 


Should the Jews pay tribute? xii. 13-17. 


K QA 9 Ἃλ 4 9 td ~ ῇ A “~ 
αἱ ἀποστέλλουσιν πρὸς αὐτόν τινας τῶν Φαρισαίων καὶ τῶν 
Ἥ ὃ ~ @W 4" 4 ’ ’ A aN θ , a 3. τὸ 
ρωδιανῶν ἵνα αὐτὸν ἀγρεύσωσιν λόγῳ. καὶ ἐλθόντες λέγουσιν αὐτῷ, 

4 A 9 Ἔ 

Διδάσκαλε, οἴδαμεν ὅτι ἀληθὴς εἶ καὶ οὐ μέλει σοι περὶ οὐδενός 


thinking of the Messianic splendour of 
the future, anticipate the absorption of 
his nation in the Roman power? Cf. 
Matt. v. 24, Luke xiii. 4, 5, and the 
Apocalypses in the Gospels. It is 
quite on the lines of Jewish prophecy 
to predict that if the chosen nation 
does not give itself to carry out God’s 
plan, He will reject it from being His 
people. That another people will be 
put in their place is not, perhaps, 
to be found in the Old Testament 
prophecies. Paulinism attained to the 
idea of another Israel, the heirs of 
Abraham who were one with him in 
faith. 

10. These words applied originally 
(Psalm cxviii. 22, 23) to the wonderful 
recovery of Israel; the walls of Zion 
having been rebuilt, the Psalmist fore- 
tells another building in which Zion, 
lately ruined and destroyed, will yet 
be the centre and foundation of the true 
Kingdom of God on earth. The verse 
was 8, favourite of the Christians of 
the Apostolic Age, who applied it to 
their Master, rejected by the Jews 
but made the principal stone of a 
new building which these unbelievers 
had no power to injure (cf. Acts iv. 11, 
Ephea. ii. 20, 1 Pet. ii. 7). This new 
building of the Church lies outside of the 
eschatology of Jesus himself, where the 
prevailing expectation is that of his per- 
sonal and immediate return to set up the 
Kingdom ; and Jesus cannot have used 
these verses as he is here made to do. 
The parable, with its answer to the 
question about authority, is quite 
wound up in ver. 9, and the quo- 
tation adds a reflection as to the little 
authority Jesus enjoyed during his 
lifetime and his great authority after- 


1 The two sets are connected together by the 
occurrence in each case of the alliance of 
Pharisees and Herodians in hostility to Jesus 
compare iii. 6 with xii. 18). Wendt (Lehre Jesu, 
8 egg. untranslated part) builds on this cir- 


wards, which of course is highly 
appropriate in the Apostolic Age, but 
spoken by Jesus himself would not 
have been very intelligible. Luke has 
additional speculations drawn from 
passages in the prophets (Isa. viii. 14, 15, 

an. ii. 34, 36, 44) as to the fate of 
those who opbene themselves to the 
stone. Matthew speaks of a ‘nation’ 
which is to supersede the Jewish one, 
referring, no doubt, to the spiritual 
Israel. 

12. We heard before this encounter 
(xi. 18) that the authorities were 
resolved to make away with Jesus, but 
were withheld by fear of the people 
from taking steps in that direction. 
Here we read that they are planning 
the arrest; the parable, being a de- 
claration of war against them on his 

and a summons to the people to 
throw off their rule, necessarily made 
them more determined than before. 
But the same obstacle still presente 
itself. Their fear of the people was 
the reason why they went no further 
than ‘‘seeking” to arrest him, and 
did not in the meantime carry out their 
design. 

A very similar statement of plans 
formed against Jesus occurs in ili. 6, 
where it appears to stand too early. 


We now come to a set of encounters 
between Jesus and the Jewish parties 
very similar to that given by Mark in 
the second and third chapters (ii, 1— 
iii. 6), and like that earlier set given 
by the three Synoptists with close 
verbal agreement, as if the collection 
had been early extant and familiar to 
them all.! e motive which led to 


cumstance the theory that ii. 1—iil. 6 is placed 
too early, and belongs really to the present 
situation. The useof the phrase ‘Son of 
Man’ (ii. 10, 28) appears to him otherwise to 
be too early. 
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And they sought to lay hold of him, and they feared the people; 
for they knew that he meant the parable to apply to them. 
And they left him and went away. 


[Matthew xxii. 15-22; Luke xx. 20-26.] 


And they send to him some of the Pharisees and of the 
Herodians to catch him with a word. And they come and 
say to him, Master, we know that you are true and that you 
do not care for any one; for you do not regard men’s outward 


the early collection of these stories is 
not to make out. They all deal 
with questions of great interest to the 
Christian society in its earliest stage ; 
the relations of the Church to the 
Roman State (cf. Rom. xiii.), the 
nature of the future life (1 Cor. xv.), 
the fundamental law of Christianity 
(Rom. xiii. 8-10), and the difference 
between the Jewish and the Christian 
view of the Messiah (Rom. i. 3). 

The material thus provided is used 
by Mark with great skill. The en- 
counter with the Pharisees as _ to 
ΠΟ aa rma on νὰ ee al- 
ready begun in the official enquiry 
(xi. 28) as to the authority of Jesus and 
in the Parable of the Vineyard, of 
Jesus’ Messiahship. This piece is 
shown by its subject to belong to this 
Fa in the narrative. In the fourth 

iscussion (ver. 35 sg.) Jesus reverts 
to the same theme. The discussion 
with the Sadducees and that with the 
lawyer are not related to that theme, 
and might stand anywhere ; but Jesus 
is shown as getting the better of each 
of the Jewish parties in turn. 


13. Who is it that sends these 
Pharisees and Herodians to Jesus? 
In Matthew the Pharisees deliver this 
attack on their own motion, getting 
some of the Court-party to go with 
them. In Mark, Pharisees and Hero- 
dians seem to be set in motion by 
some agency behind the parties which 
does not itself appear. We might 
think of the priests and rulers, the 
dominant class, of xi. 18, who, unable 
in the meantime to proceed against 
Jesus openly, devise plans to under- 
mine his influence and choose suitable 
instruments to execute them. But 
the concocting of such a policy could 
scarcely have come to the knowledge 
of Jesus’ disciples. It is more natural 


to think that the latter put their own 
construction on what they themselves 
saw; and on this occasion they saw 
that the first attack was not delivered 
by Jesus’ worst enemies, and judged 
that the real authors of it were in the 
background. 

The object of this first attack is to 
make out the cxact scope of Jesus’ 
Messiahship, and the emissaries belong 
to two parties which looked on such a 

uestion from opposite points of view. 

he Pharisees were pure theocrate 
who desired that God alone should rule 
over the Jewish people, and who ought 
naturally to have sympathized with 
any one seeking to bring about the 
rule of God. If they objected to 
Jesus’ movement on principle it must 
have been because he was setting u 
new laws, or because a Messiah woul 
supersede the Law, for which they were 
zealous (cf. Philipp. iii. 5-10). The 
Herodians, upholders of the native 
monarchy, were averse to any political 
disturbance which might complicate 
the relations between the Roman gov- 
ernor and that monarchy, and could 
not desire any Messiah to succeed. 

What is the practical meaning of 
Jesus’ Messiahship? The people hail 
him as the Son of David, and speak 
of the Kingdom of Father David 
which is coming again. That means 
that the Jews are to be supreme once 
more, as they were in the time of 
David, over the surrounding nations ; 
there is to be an end of their long 
subjection, and they are to have their 
own king in their own land. Does 
Jesus share these anticipations? He 
has said nothing to show that he does. 
If his parable is any indication, his 
Messiahship is a religious rather than 
a political one—that of a teacher 
claiming to come from God, not a 
liberator. Is he a liberator at all 
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ov yap βλέπεις εἰς πρόσωπον ἀνθρώπων, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀληθείας τὴν 
ὁδὸν τοῦ θεοῦ διδάσκεις ἔξεστιν κῆνσον Καίσαρι δοῦναι ἣ οὔ; 
δῶμεν ἢ μὴ δῶμεν; ὁ δὲ εἰδὼς αὐτῶν τὴν ὑπόκρισιν εἶπεν αὐτοῖς, 
Ti με πειράζετε; φέρετέ μοι δηνάριον ἵνα ἴδω. οἱ δὲ ἤνεγκαν. 

a 4 9 a , e 9 A Ω A e 9 , ς 
καὶ λέγει αὐτοῖς, Τίνος ἡ εἰκὼν αὕτη καὶ 4 ἐπιγραφή; οἱ 
δὲ εἶπαν αὐτῷ, Καίσαρος. ὁ de Ἰησοῦς εἶπεν, Τὰ Καίσαρος 
4 ἢ ’ Α ᾿ ~ ~ ~ ~ A 9 c 
ἀπόδοτε Καίσαρι καὶ τὰ τοῦ θεοῦ τῷ θεῷ. καὶ ἐξεθαύμαζον 
ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ. 


Second encounter; the Resurrection, xii. 18-27. 


\ a A 4 ’ @ 4 9 ’ 

Καὶ ἔρχονται Σαδδουκαῖοι πρὸς αὐτόν, οἵτινες λέγουσιν ἀνάστασιν 

1 4 we) 2A ’ Se. <a 
μὴ εἶναι, καὶ ἐπηρώτων αὑτὸν λέγοντες, Διδάσκαλε, Μωυσῆς ἔγραψεν 
ea @ 97 9 A 4 , ‘ 4 ry 4 4 
ἡμῖν ὅτι ἐὰν τινος ἀδελφὸς ἀποθάνῃ καὶ καταλίπῃ γυναῖκα καὶ μὴ 
4 “ a ΝΜ Ul e 9 +. 9 “a a a 4 9 ’ 
ἀφῃ τέκνον, ἵνα λάβῃ ὁ ἀδελφὸς αὐτοῦ τὴν γυναῖκα καὶ ἐξαναστήσῃ 


-“" “ 4 aA 
σπέρμα τῷ ἀδελφῷ αὑτοῦ. 


then? If he is not, then the people’s 
enthusiasm for him is misplaced, and 
they can be told that. If he is, then 
the Roman governor can be told, and 
will doubtless make short work with 
him. Whatever side he takes on such 
a question, his word will compromise 
him ; they will ‘snare’ him with it. 
14. The question by which the colour 
of his Messiahship 
brought out too plumply. The emis- 
saries give themselves the air of serious 
enquirers, address Jesus as a teacher, 
and have much to say about truth and 
honesty, things they are so fond of and 
are 80 glad to seein him. He is a true 
teacher, they declare, and cares for 
nothing but his message. They have 
heard something of his doctrine and 
cannot but approve of it, and they are 
glad also to see how fearless he is 
with it; whoever is offended, he 
teaches the way of God, the way in 
which God commands His people to 
walk, as it really is. They thus 
express approval of .all his proteedings 
since he arrived in Jerusalem; they 
have no fault to find with him, and as 
he is so straightforward and uncompro- 
mising, no doubt he will answer at once 
a question they have to lay before him; 
he will not be like other teachers from 
whom it is difficult to get a plain answer 


is to be tested is not 


ἑπτὰ ἀδελφοὶ ἦσαν καὶ ὁ πρῶτος 


to a question, but will tell them at once 
if it is lawful to pay tribute to Cesar. 
The Law says a great deal about the 
dues the Israelite has to pay to God, 
but nothing about any tribute to the 
Emperor. Can it be right to pay an 
impost which is a sign of the degrada- 
tion of Israel from Sis true place as 
ruler of the nations to a position of 
subjection? He will no doubt tell 
them at once; shall we pay or not 
pay? The impost spoken of was a 
udeean tax ; it was not paid in Galilee, 
which was under a native ruler. The 
question therefore was one which Jesus 
had not yet required to deal with 
Judas the Gaulonite (Jos. Anttg. xviii. 
1) declared that the tax when introduced 
by Cyrenius the governor (Luke ii. 2), 
was nothing but an introduction of 
slavery, and urged resistance to it. 

15. Jesus sees at once that these are 
not true enquirers and that there is 
craft in their smooth words. They are 
tempting him, he says, not only trying 
to get from him a declaration on a sub- 
ject which he has never had to deal 
with, but trying to lead him astray into 
& false position. He is to be made to 
define his attitude towards the Roman 
government, a thing which he never 
thought of doing. Nor will he be drawn 
now into any political declaration ; it 





1Add αὐτοῖς. 
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appearance but teach the way of God according to truth. Is 
it lawful to give tribute to Casar or not; shall we pay or 
shall we not pay? But he knew the part they were playing 
and said to them, Why do you thus tempt me? Bring me a 
shilling to look at. And they brought him one. And he says 
to them, Whose effigy and inscription is this? And they said 
to him, Ceesar’s. And Jesus said, Pay Cesar what belongs to 


Cesar, and God what belongs to God. And they wondered 
at him greatly. 


[Matthew xxii. 23-33; Luke xx. 27-38.] 


And there come to him Sadducees—they are the people who 
say that there is no such thing as a resurrection—and they 
questioned him to this effect, Master, Moses gave us a law, 
that if a man’s brother die and leave a wife behind him but 
no child,—that his brother should take his wife and raise 
up offspring to his brother. There were seven brothers; and 
the first took a wife and died without leaving any offspring. 


would be wrong for him to be entangled 


satisfactorily, another group of ques- 
in politics. He is not sent to adjust the 


tioners appears. The ducees come 


relations between the Jews and the 
Romans, but to point out to the Jews 
the way in which God and their own 
history call them to go. The question 
is about the payment of certain moneys 
to the Emperor, and when the money is 
brought which is in debate it proves to 
be the Emperor’s money; it has his 
effigy and inscription on it. If the 
money he claims is not to be paid him, 
then the Jews ought not to use his 
money atall. The fact that they use it 
shows them to be living in his realm 
and under his protection, and common 
honesty declares that they ought to pay 
the price of these benefits. No doubt, 
then, they must pay the Imperial taxes, 
even though they are not mentioned in 
the Law. (For a later view of the Em- 

ror’s money see Rev. xiii. 17). Thus 

esus gets the better of these ques- 
tioners; they cannot lay hold of his 
answer in any way, nor do anything 
but wonder at him. 


18. While the wonder is still fresh 
that so insidious a question as that 
about the tribute should be answered 
so readily and yet so wisely and so 


of their own motion, and with a less 
dangerous question. There is nothing 
political in what they bring forward ; 
they ask Jesus about a matter on which 
the Pharisees and they had differed 
from each other for a century. The 
Sadducean party was largely drawn 
from old ἀνοικ houses, in which it 
was natural to be conservative, and 
they had not advanced with the times 
when the new beliefs about a future 
life and the existence of angels and 
spirits were added to the old stock of 

ewish doctrines in the period after the 
rise of the Maccabees. Ever since that 
period this debate had gone on in Jewish 
thought,! and here Jesus is invited by 
the aristocrats, who were ao little carried 
away by any enthusiasm, to take a part 
init. It is propounded to him in a 
somewhat absurd form. The belief in 
a future life does not admit of being 
drawn out into detail; every attempt 
to do so is dangerous to the belief iteelf ; 
a fact which its assailants have always 
understood and which its defenders 
often forget. These Sadducees, then, 
bring forward a problem about the 
resurrection which no doubt had often 


1 See the Book of Enoch; see also the article on ‘‘Eschatology” in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. 
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ἔλαβεν γυναῖκα, καὶ ἀποθνήσκων οὐκ ἀφῆκεν σπέρμα. καὶ ὁ δεύτερος 


ϑ ’ A 4 [2 a A ¢ A e 8 
ἔλαβεν αὐτήν, καὶ ἀπέθανεν μὴ καταλιπὼν σπέρμα, καὶ ὁ τρίτος 
a ; Q ? A 4 Le ie! Va , , 
ὡσαύτως καὶ οἱ ἐπτὰ οὐκ ἀφῆκαν σπέρμα. ἔσχατον πάντων καὶ 
Α 9 9 ~ 9 , ΓΙ “~ rd 4 
ἡ γυνὴ ἀπέθανεν. ἐν τῇ ἀναστάσει ὅταν ἀναστῶσιν, τίνος αὑτῶν 
4. “ 4 bY ~ » 9 “» 
ἔσται γυνή; οἱ γὰρ ἑπτὰ εἶχον αὐτὴν γυναῖκα. ἔφη αὐτοῖς ὁ 
*~ 9 4 ~ ~ a ὔ 4 ἉἭ 
Ἰησοῦς, Οὐ δια τοῦτο πλανᾶσθε μὴ εἰδότες τὰς γραφὰς μηδὲ 
.] ~ ~ Ψ Ἁ 9 ~ 4 ~ 
τὴν δύναμιν τοῦ θεοῦ; ὅταν yap ex νεκρῶν ἀναστῶσιν, οὔτε 
~ w# ’ 4 3 9 SN e » 3 9 n 9 a 
γαμοῦσιν οὔτε yauilovra, ἀλλ᾽ εἰσὶν we ἄγγελοι ὃ ev τοῖς οὐρανοῖς. 
4Ἁ a ~ ~ Ψ 9 e 3 9 08 9 ~ e 
περὶ δὲ τῶν νεκρῶν ὅτι ἐγείρονται, οὐκ ἀνέγνωτε ev τῇ βίβλῳ 


Μωυσέως ἐπὶ τοῦ βάτου πῶς εἶπεν αὐτῷ ὁ θεὸς λέγων, 
"Eyed ὃ Ges ᾿Αβραὰμ καὶ θεὸς Ἰσαὰκ καὶ θεὸς Ἰακώβ ; 


ζω a ~ 
οὐκ ἔστιν θεὸς νεκρῶν ἀλλὰ ζώντων. πολὺ πλανᾶσθε. 
Φ 


done duty before, and would often be 
produced again. In a law of Moses 
which they quote (Deut. xxv. 5) the 
legislator appears to take no account of 
the resurrection; if he had had an 
such consideration before his mind, 
must he not have made a different pro- 
vision? Addressing Jesus with all re- 
spect, then, asa teacher to whom such 
difficulties might properly be brought 
for solution, these representatives of 
conservative views, both in doctrine 
and in affairs of state, bring forward 
their puzzle. 

20. The case stated need not be 
thought to have actually occurred. 
Though Deuteronomy prescribes levir- 
ate marriage (xxv. 5, 6), the later legis- 
lation of the Priestly Code forbids it 
(Levit. xviii. 16, xx. 21), and we cannot 
suppose the practice to have been in 
force in Christ’s day. Mark does not 
say as Matthew does that the case had 
actually occurred in the knowledge of 
the speakers (‘‘ with us”), but only sets 
it up in imagination. It is a puzzle, 
then, on the working out of a certain 
law in the Pentateuch, and the diffi- 
culty is academic rather than real.! 
Does not Moses deny the future life 
when he sets up such an ordinance? that 
is the point. The doctrine was held 
among the Jews in a very materialistic 


1 See an article on ‘‘ Mourning and the cultus 
of the dead in Israel,’ by Dr. J. C. Matthes, in 
the Theologisch strat May, 1900. 

28a τοῦτο refers in N.T. usage to what pre- 
cedes, unless where the reason it alleges fol- 
lows at once with ὅτι ΟΣ iva. The μὴ εἰδότες 


way, as if the life to come were a time 
of pleasures and enjoyments beyond the 
measure of the present life. (See Enoch 
lxii. 14, etc.), With such a view of 
the future life the institution of levirate 
marriage was certainly not consistent. 
But the difficulty is one which meets us 
still. Which of the many relationships 
we have occupied in this life are we to 
occupy permanently in the life to come? 
Especially where any one has married 
more than once does the puzzle forcibly 
resent iteelf. And the natural man 
judges that if there are such difficulties 
connected with the future life, then 
that life is an absurd thing and need 
not be seriously thought of. But when 
such questions are raised there is 
another way of dealing with them. 
24, Where such monstrous and irre- 
ligious speculations are entertained 
about the life to come it shows that the 
whole subject is entirely misconceived.? 
If the future life is looked at religiously, 
themind dwelling on it ana thing decreed 
by God and a signal manifestation of the 
divine power, then no such absurdities 
come into view. It is only a carnal 
and mechanical way of thinking that 
stumbles on these, and shows itself 
thereby incompetent to deal with the 
matter at all. To one in such a posi- 
tion the testimony of Scripture to the 


which here follows is not grammatically equi- 
valent to ὅτι ove οἴδατε, and must be taken, 
against the English official versions, to intro- 
n reason pointed atin διὰ τοῦτο 

circumstance. Cf. WM., 


duce not the 
but a concomitant 
p. 201. 





1Omit ὅταν ἀναστῶσιν. 


3 οἱ ἄγγελοι. 
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And the second took her and died without leaving offspring, 
and the third in the same way; and none of the seven left 
any offspring. Last of all the woman also died. In the resur- 
rection, when people rise again,! of which of them will she be the 
wife? for she was wife to all the seven. Jesus said to them, 
Does not this shew you to be in error and not to know the 
Scriptures nor the power of God? For when people rise from 
the dead, they neither marry nor are given in marriage but 
are like angels? in heaven. But as for the fact that the dead 
are raised, have you not read in the book of Moses, in the 


passage on the Bush, how God said to him, 
I am the God of Abraham and the God of Isaac and the God 


of Jacob ? 


He is not the God of dead persons but of living. You are 


greatly in error. 


resurrection (an example of which fol- 
lows directly) is unheard and the power 
of God, so signally to be shown forth, 
unapprehended. 

Jesus accordin Y takes his stand on 
the side of the > arisees against the 
Sadducees on this question on which 
the two parties were at issue. His 
belief in the resurrection, however, was 
not held as a dogma, but was a matter of 
personal conviction. He was persuaded 
that by God’s power he would himself 
return from the grave if he should die 
(viii. 31, 38, etc.). Yet this conviction 
cannot have been unconnected in his 
mind with the general doctrine of re- 
surrection, to which he here testifies 
his strong adhesion. Scripture declares 
the resurrection, he holds, and God is 
able to accomplish what is apparently 
so impossible (cf. on this point Rom. 
iv. 17-25, 1 Cor. xv. 35-50). 

As for the nature of the life after the 
resurrection, it is not to be conceived, 
after the manner of the Sadducees and 
Pharisees, as a mere reproduction of 
this life, in which the same pleasures 
will be taken up again. Jesus himeelf, 
it is true, often speaks of the joys of 
the future under material fi He 

eaks of sitting down to table in the 

ingdom of Heaven, of drinking wine 
there, of thrones to be occupie and 
robes to be worn. (Matth. xix. 27-30, 


1Q0mit this clause. 


xvi. 27; Mark xiv. 25). It would be 
impossible to speak of the happiness 
and triumph of the future life at all 
without employing figures drawn from 
this life which we know, and he who 
understands best Jesus’ way of think- 
ing will not interpret these expressions 
most literally. the present passage 
the life of the future is entirely spiritual. 
Those who share it are like the angels 
(whose existence the Sadducees denied, 
Acts xxiii. 8), without any family ties, 
absorbed in the service they do for God, 
and not distracted from it by an 
private cares. If the future is filled 
with the thought of God there will be 
no place in it for the thought of mean 
and petty entanglements. See the fine 
development of the theme in Luke 
xx. 36. 

26. A proof from Scripture follows 
of the doctrine the Sadducees deny. 
The import of this proof has been taken 
to be that though Moses instituted 
levirate marriage, yet Moses himeelf is 
shown by the passage quoted to have 
been a believer in the resurrection, so 
that the two cannot be inconsistent 
with each other. All that is contended 
for is probably that the doctrine of 
resurrection is to be found in sacred 
Scripture. In the passage of the Bush, 
Exodus iii. (thus references were made 
when the text was not divided into 


*the angels. 
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Third encounter; the chief commandment, xii. 28-34. 


Kat προσελθὼν εἷς τῶν γραμματέων ἀκούσας αὐτῶν συνζητούντων, 
εἰδὼς ὅτι καλῶς ἀπεκρίθη αὑτοῖς, ἐπηρώτησεν αὐτόν, Ποία ἐστὶν 
ἐντολὴ πρώτη πάντων; ἀπεκρίθη ὁ Ἰησοῦς ὅτι ΤἸΠρώτη ἐστίν, 

“Axovs, Ἰσραήλ, Κύριος ὃ θεὸς ἡμῶν Κύριος εἷς ἐστίν,; καὶ ἀγατήσοι 


Κύριον τὸν θεόν σὸν ἐξ ὅλης τῆς καρδίας σὸν καὶ ἐξ ὅλη: τῇ! 
ψνχῆς σον καὶ ἐξ ὅλης ris διανοίας σὸν καὶ ἐξ ὅλης τῆς ἰσχύος σον. 


δευτέρα αὕτη, 


᾿Αγαπήσεις τὸν πλησίον σὸν ὡς ceauréy, 


chapters and verses; cf. Rom. xi. 2 
‘in Elijah”), God himself speaking 
from the burning bush identified Himself 
with the forefathers of Israel, and called 
Himself the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. But He would not identif 
himself with persons who were dead. 
The ‘‘living and true God,” as the 
Jews felt Jehovah to be, compared with 
the gods of the Gentiles, was not 
a King of the dead, like Pluto of the 
Greeks or Yama of the Hindus, but a 
God of the living. Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, then, were living when these 
words were spoken. Though their 
descendants knew them to be dead and 
buried, God must have been keeping 
them alive for the hoar when they 
should rise again and enter on the 
resurrection life. The passage throws 
much light on the views Jesus held as 
i the ΠῚ of the pears iis " God after 
eath, and co uently on the prospect 
to which he himeelf looked forward if 
death should overtake him. In form 
the argument is an example of the 
Rabbinical method of ‘‘ search ” which 
found in Scripture meanings of which 
the writer had never dreamed. But in 
subetance the words are a notable 
example of that faith in God by which 
Jesus removed mountains from his 
th. The Jewish religion was one 
rom which the belief in a future life 
was conspicuously absent; only in the 
later books of the Old Testament does 
the t hope appear, nourishing itself 
on sheicoavietion that those who belong 
to God cannot be separated from Him 
even by death, but that He will over- 
come the seeming impossibility and 
cause them to live again. That most 
spiritual conviction Jesus held un- 


shaken for his own case; here he 
makes it embrace the patriarchs also. 
Most sure is he that the Saddacees 
are quite wrong about the life to 
come. 


28. The encounter with the Soribe us 
found in Luke in a different and ἃ 
better connection (x. 25 sqq.), where the 
story of the good Samaritan is append 
to it. Luke winds up this set of dis- 
cussions at Jerusalem (xx. 39, 40) by 
saying that some Scribes, after the 
discomfiture of the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, declared that Jesus had said 
well, because they had nothing to reply 
This is evidently the original tradition. 
Mark takes these words, ‘thou hast 
said well,” and pute them in the speech 
of the one lawyer or scribe whom he 
here introduces with the story of Lake 
x. He thus gets a third encounter 
here, and not an unfriendly one. — 

In Matthew thie questioner is put 
forward by the Pharisees, who thus re- 
turn to the attack ; the question, though 
in itself innocent, is said to be a tempta- 
tion ; the inquirer is insincere. In Mark, 
on the contrary, the questioner comes 
forward of his own motion; he has 
listened with admiration to Jesus’ repl 
to the Sadducees, with which he is in ful 
agreement, and the question he pute 15 
one which can be answered without any 
danger. 

From various in the Gospels 
we infer that the question was not an 
uncommon one. In Mt. xxiii. 23 we 
read of the ‘‘ weightier” matters of 
the law, and in Mt. v. 19 of the ‘‘least.” 
commandments; and the distinctions 


drawn by Jesus were drawn by other 
Rabbis also. Hillel said to a Gentile, 


Deut. vi. 4, 5. 
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[Matthew xxii. 34-40; Luke xx. 39, 40.] 


And one of the Scribes came up to him who had heard this 
discussion and seen that he gave a good answer to the Sad- 
ducees, and asked him, What commandment is the first of all ? 


Jesus answered, The first is, 


Hear, Israel; the Lord our God is one Lord; and thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart and with thy 
whole soul and with thy whole mind and with thy whole 


strength. 
The second is this, 


Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 


The sum of the Law is this: what thou 
hatest to have done to thee, that do not 
thou to thy neighbour. This question 
taken strictly (rola, not ris) asks Jesus 
not to quote a particular precept, but 
to describe the nature ct the com- 
mandment which is to be thought most 
important; as we should say, In what 
direction are we to look for the first 
commandment? Now, theoretically the 

recepts of a law which is regarded as 

irectly inspired by God are all equally 
important and authoritative ; he who 
breaks the least of them breaks all 
(Mt. v.19; cf. James ii. 10, Gal. v. 3). 
To the Jews of the Talmud all the 
precepts of the law and the tradition 
were of equal force. But this theory 
could never be carried out ; even where 
the strictest view of inspiration is 
held, the tastes and inclinations of 
men assert themselves. One aah of 
aah) ele is prized more highly than 
another ; one commandment is selected 
as the leading one, in the light of which 
the others are to be interpreted. By 
the choice they make of the most im- 
portant commandment men reveal their 
religious affinities and tendencies. This 
scribe’s question, therefore, was not 
malevolent, unless it was meant to 
make Jesus repeat his attack on the 
tradition (vii. 1-13), which he was not 
called to do; it could be answered quite 
freely. 

29. Jesus answers by repeating the 
beginning of the Sh’ma, or the Con- 
fession of the Jewish religion,! which 


1 The complete Sh’ma consists of the passages 
Deut. vi. 4-9, xi. 13-21, Numb. xv. 37-41, in 
which the sole deity of Jehovah is enforced, and 
the duty insisted on of yielding to Him entire 


was recited twice every day by every 
pious Jew, and formed a part of every 
act of synagogue worship. It would 
not occur to Jesus to place in the fore- 
ground any commandment of a ritual 
nature ; here as eleewhere he goes back 
to what is simplest, most universal, 
most undisputed. The commandment 
he specifies could not be compared with 
any other. It comprises all the others, 
and, in fact, supersedes all the others. 
What the unity of God implied to Jesus 
we learn from such texte as Matth. vi. 
24, 33. Where there is full devotion 
to God of all the powers, the feelings, 
the intellect, the will (the heart is, in 
Jewish thought, the seat of the intel- 
lect ; the soul, of the desires and affec- 
tions), no commandment at all is called 
for; the whole Law is fulfilled in love. 
Thus religion, instead of being, as it 
was to the Jews, the punctual observ- 
ance of a multitude of precepts, comes 
to be a matter of ie heart. All 
depends on having the heart pure, the 
fountain unpolluted, the tree good, the 
eye single. 

31. Jesus is not asked as to the second 
commandment, but he gives italso. The 
first standing alone does not content 
him. Devotion to God most High is 
the root of the matter. But there isa 
devotion to God which leads to ritualiam 
and priestcraft, also a devotion which 
leads to mysticism and withdrawal from 
the world. With Jesus it is never for- 
gotten that man belongs to his fellow- 
men as well as to God : to his brothers, 


devotion. The words quoted above are those 
. ΤΕ, vi. 4,5. See Schtirer J. P. under Sh’ma, 
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μείζων τούτων ἄλλη ἐντολὴ οὐκ ἔστιν. καὶ εἶπεν αὐτῷ ὁ γραμ- 


“~ ’ 4 “4 Ψ 4 4 » 
parevs, Καλῶς, διδάσκαλε, ἐπ᾽ ἀληθείας εἶπες ὅτι εἷς ἐστὶν καὶ οὐκ 
4 4 3 “~, ‘ . 9 “~ a9 A 9 A “ 
ἔστιν ἄλλος πλὴν αὐτοῦ" καὶ τὸ ἀγαπᾶν αὐτὸν ἐξ ὅλης τῆς καρδίας 

4 4 “~ ’ . 9? ΄σ ~ 9 o 4 A 4 ~ 
καὶ ἐξ ὅλης τῆς συνέσεως Kal ἐξ ὅλης τῆς ἰσχύος, Kal TO ἀγαπᾶν 
A ‘4 ~ 
τὸν πλησίον ὡς ἑαυτὸν περισσότερόν ἐστιν πάντων τῶν ὁλοκαντω- 
’ 41 “- \ ¢ ‘T σι 908 a A [4 a“ 4 0 
μάτων kat! θυσιῶν. καὶ ὁ Ἰησοῦς, ἰδὼν αὐτὸν ὅτι νουνεχῶς ἀπεκρίθη, 
3. “ἡ 3 A 4 4 ~ ¥ ~ ~ , 3 Ά 
εἶπεν αὐτῷ, Οὐ μακρὰν εἶ ἀπὸ τῆς βασιλείας τοῦ θεοῦ. καὶ οὐδεὶς 
’ A a 
οὐκέτι ἐτόλμα αὐτὸν ἐπερωτῆσαι. 


The Son of David, xii. 35-37. 
Καὶ ἀποκριθεὶς ὁ Ἰησοῦς ἔλεγεν διδάσκων ev τῷ ἱερῷ, Πῶς 
λέγουσιν of γραμματεῖς ὅτι ὁ Χριστὸς υἱὸς Δανείδ ἐστιν; αὐτὸς 
Δανεὶδ εἶπεν ἐν τῷ πνεύματι τῷ ἁγίῳ, 


Elirey ὁ Κύριος τῷ Κυρίῳ μον, 


Ἑάθον ἐκ δεξιῶν μον ἕως ἂν θῶ τοὺς ἐχθρούς σον ὑποκάτω τῶν ποδῶν σον. 


because of the God who is Father of all 
alike. Thus to the commandment of 
love to God is joined that of love to 
men, a distinctive note of our Lord’s 
teaching; it is the conjunction of the 
two texts that is the liarity of his 
answer in this case. e commandment 
uoted from Levit. xix. 18 was ve 
iliar to the Jews at this time. It is 
true that the words ‘‘and hate thine 
enemy” were sometimes added to it. 
The ble of the Good Samaritan, 
added by Luke to the story of the 
scribe’s question (x. 29-37) shows that 
Christianity interprets the word ‘neigh- 
bour’ more generously; and Matth. 
v. 43-48 carries that teaching even 
further. But the Golden Rule was well 
known in Palestine before Christ; 
Hillel, speaking to Gentiles, declared 
it to be the sum of the Law (Matth. 
vii. 12, xxii. 40). With Jesus love to 
one’s neighbour is elevated to an en- 
thusiasm for doing good and bringing 
help at every opportunity. 
hese two commandments, then, are 
the most important. No others can 
compete with them; and it follows 
that the whole of Scripture is to be 
read in the light of them and interpreted 
in accordance with them. 
32. In Matthew the atory ends with 
Jesus’ reply to the lawyer's question. 


2 Add τῶν. 


In Luke it goes on to the parable of 
the Good Samaritan. The speech of the 
lawyer, which is peculiar to Mark, is a 
piece of early apologetic, such as must 
often have been heard when Christians 
entered into discussion with Gentiles 
and sought to recommend the faith to 
them. Old Testament texte placing 
justice and charity abovesacrifice a Sam. 
xv. 22, Micah vi. 6 δ0ᾳ., etc.) here 
find an echo; Christianity is vindicated 
against the charge that it has no sacri- 
fices, since it has offeringsso much better ; 
and its oe is shown to be one with 
which all must sympathize who care for 
God or man. One who feels enthusiasm 
for this principle is declared by Jesus to 
have the root of the matter in him; he 
is not far from the Kingdom of God. 
Compare Introduction, p. 15 sg., and see 
the early Apologies. At the same time 
it is to be recognized that the teaching is 
that of Jesus himself, and that the touch 
of impatience with the sacrifices would 
be by no means strange in him. 

No one ventured, etc. In the position 
given to these words no two of the 
synoptista agree. They are evidently 
meant to sum up the result of a set 
of hostile encounters. In Luke they 
do this (xx. 40), coming after two 
encounters only, those with the Phari- 
sees and with the Sadducees. In Mark 


3 Or ὑποπόδιον. 
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There is no other commandment greater than these. And the 32 
Scribe said to him, Excellently, Master; most truly do you 33 
say that He is one and there is no other but Him. And to 
love Him with the whole heart and the whole understanding 
and the whole strength and to love one’s neighbour as oneself, 
is far more than all the whole burnt offerings and sacrifices. 
And Jesus seeing that he answered intelligently said to him, 34 
You are not far from the Kingdom of God. And no one 
ventured any longer to question him. 


[Matthew xxii. 41-46; Luke xx. 41-44] 


And Jesus took the word and said as he was teaching in 
the Temple, How is it that the Scribes say that the Christ is 
David's son? David himself said in the Holy Spirit, 


The Lord said to my Lord, 


Sit thou on my right hand, till I put thy enemies under thy feet.! 


the words come after three encounters, 
that with the lawyer being thus treated 
as hostile, which in itself it is not. In 
Matthew (xxii. 46) the words sum u 
the result of four encounters ; that wit 
the lawyer is So described as a 
temptation (ver. 34, 35). The tendency 
is to make the set of interviews longer 
and more hostile, and Luke is in t 
= nearer the earliest tradition than 
ark. 


35. We now come to a piece of the 
public teaching of Jesus at this time. 
(In Matthew this is different; the fol- 
lowing address is spoken to the Phari- 
sees). The scene is stated afresh ; this 
piece is not originally continuots with 
the process section. But the subject 
is the same as that in the interview 
about the tribute-money; ithad also been 
alluded to in the parable of the Vine- 
yard. It is the question of the Messiah- 
ship which is thus brought before the 

ple. But as always, that subject 
1s not treated Fay oma ut in a kind of 
pe the inference from which is 
eft to be gathered by the hearers for 
themselves, and which is variously 
interpreted to this day. 

aThe Scribes, he says ξωτο to his 
audience in the Temple, the theologians 
who spend their lives in the study of 


wok tes and are accepted by the 
people as religious guides, are wrong 
about the Messiah. They declare the 
Messiah, who is the hope of Israel, to 
be David’s son (for illustrations of this 
see notes on x. 47; Matth. ii. 4; the 
genealogies; John vii. 42 (but cf. John 
vii. 27); Rom. i. 3), and all their views 
of the Messiah’s functions and char- 
acter are based on this assumption. He 
is to be born of David’s race, in David’s 
city, and is to be what David was, 
a successful warrior, who will vindi- 
cate the freedom and supremacy of 
Israel, and will be the head of an 
earthly court. 

But David himself took another view 
of this subject. In the 110th Psalm, 
which he wrote under inspiration, with 
foresight of things to come, David 
akctohes & Ma different Messiah. 
Jesus takes it for granted that this 
Psalm is Messianic, as all the New 
Testament writers do, no doubt follow- 
ing his lead ; and if David is pearing 
of the Messiah in this Psalm, then the 
Messiah is not a mere copy of him- 
self, but a figure of a different order. 
David represents the Messiah, his 
Lord, as having been invited by the 
Almighty, the Lorp, to sit on His 
right hand in ey and security while 
his wars are fought for him by other 


1 Or, make thy enemies the footstool of thy feet. 
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9 ‘ 4 (4 A lA A 4 ~ ? 4 ’ 
avros Δανεὶδ λέγει αὐτὸν Κύριον, καὶ πόθεν αὐτοῦ ἐστὶν υἱὸς ; 
4. ε . Ν) > κι en 
Kat ὁ πολὺς ὄχλος ἤκουεν avTOU ἥδεως. 


Jesus denounces the Scribes, xii. 38-40. 


Καὶ ev τῇ διδαχῃ αὐτοῦ ἔλεγεν, Βλέπετε ἀπὸ τῶν γραμματέων 
τῶν θελόντων ἐν στολαῖς περιπατεῖν καὶ ἀσπασμοὺς ἐν ταῖς ἀγοραῖς 
καὶ πρωτοκαθεδρίας ἐν ταῖς συναγωγαῖς καὶ πρωτοκλισίας ἐν τοῖς 
δείπνοις οἱ κατέσθοντες τὰς οἰκίας τῶν χηρῶν καὶ προφάσει μακρὰ 
προσευχόμενοι, οὗτοι λήμψονται περισσότερον κρίμα. 


The Widow's Mite, xii. 41-44. 


Kai καθίσας κατέναντι τοῦ γαζοφυλακίου ἐθεώρει πῶς ὁ ὄχλος 


βάλλει χαλκὸν εἰς τὸ γαζοφυλάκιον καὶ πολλοὶ πλούσιοι ἔβαλλον 


hands and his enemies reduced without 
any exertion on his part to entire sub- 
mission. David then regards the 
Measiah as a Being not like himself, 
but greater than himself, not as one 
called to fight, but as one to be fought 
for. In the Psalm David’s Lord is a 
riestly figure, and enjoys a higher 
ignity than that of the secular king. 
he inference is that it is a very in- 
adequate view of the Messiah to say 
that he is the Son of David, and there- 
fore that one who has very little of the 
outward appearance of a Son of David 
may yet be the Messiah. It is not his 
birth, or the vigour of his arm, or his 
outward splendour, that mark him out 
as Messish, but the divine call ad- 
dressed to him to be near God. In the 
istle of Barnabas (xii. 10), this verse 
of the 110th Psalm is used to prove that 
the Messiah was not lineally descended 
from David, since David does not call 
Him his son.? Many critics consider that 
the verse is used by Jesus in our pas- 
sage in the same way, his argument 
being that he might be Messiah though 
he was not descended from David at 
all. But this is to overload the argu- 
ment, the obvious point of which is 
that on the authority of David himself 
a higher and more spiritual view of the 
Messiah must be substituted for the 
current one. To his own lineal descent 
Jesus does not refer. 
It may be noticed that all the pas- 


sages which of the risen Christ 
as seated at the right hand of God, are 
undoubtedly founded on this one (Acts 
ii, 34, v. 31, vii. 55, Rom. viii. 34, 1 Cor. 
xv. 24 aq., etc.). Jesus himself, how- 
ever, was not speaking of the risen 
Christ, and the working out of the 
picture suggested by the quotation is 
not his work but that of his followers. 

37b. Jesus’ preaching produced the 
same effect at Jerusalem as in Galilee 
(i. 22). It was the men of position, the 
officials of the existing system, who were 
suspicious and hostile. They could not 
but see that if his ideas prevailed they 
and their works must soon appear super- 
fluous. To the common people, who 
want religion itself and are less 
attached to any system, it was a sur- 
a in Jerusalem as in Galilee to hear 

m such a commanding voice that the 
service of God was so simple and so 
well within their reach. hat Mark 
tells us of the teaching in the Temple 
is all controversial, sad belongs to the 
working out of the story he relates ; 
the general hrases, ‘‘ as he was teach- 
ing in the Temple,” ‘‘in the course of 
his teaching,” suggest that there was 
much more of it. 


38. This short warning against the 
Scribes, addressed in Mark and Luke to 
the multitude, is expanded by Matthew 
into a long τ διδῶ the beginning of 
which is addressed to the disciples, 


dache seems to share that view, using the expression, ‘‘ Hosanna to the God of 


1The Di 
David" (chap. x.). 
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David himself calls him Lord, and how does he come to be his 37 
son? And the common people listened to him with delight. 


[Matthew xxili,; Luke xx. 45-47, xi. 37-54.] 


And he said in the course of his teaching, Beware of the 38 
Scribes; what they care for is to walk in long robes, and to 
be saluted in the markets, and to have the first seats in the 39 


synagogues and the first places at banquets. They devour 40 


widows houses and make long prayers for a pretence! Their 
condemnation will be all the greater. 


(Luke xxi. 1-4.] 


And he sat down facing the treasury and watched the people 
putting their pence in the treasury; and many who were rich 


while from ver. 13 onwards Jesus turns 
to the Scribes and Pharisees and de- 
nounces them directly in a number of 
separate ‘woes.’ The scribes spoken 
of in our text, in a style never applied 
to the country scribes of Galilee, ap- 

to have been a special set of people 
who flourished at Jerusalem. Not all 
the scribes at Jerusalem were like those 
attacked here. The scribe who asked 
about the first commandment attracted 
the sympathy of Jesus. But there was 
a class of scribes there against whom 
his indignation was kindled by what he 
witnessed of their arrogance, and by 
compassion for their victims. Their 
vain assumptions appear in their dress. 
The long robe or talar was the dress 
worn by kings, priests, and persons of 
rank, and indicated that the wearer did 
not work with his hands. (In the par- 
able of the Prodigal Son the best robe 
is brought out from the press to be 
worn at a special festive occasion). 
The scribes were not properly entitled 
to wear it, as they were not public 


functionaries (those excepted who had - 


seats in the Sanhedrin), and most of them 
belonged by birth to the class of trades- 
men. They affect, therefore, by wear- 
ing this dress ἃ rank and sacreciness to 
which they are not entitled. The same 
ambition is apparent in all their de- 
meanour; like all ambitious persons 
who occupy a doubtful social position, 
they grasp eagerly at little distinctions. 
They love to be publicly saluted with 
titles of honour, to be called ““ Rabbi,” 


. evil-minded tenants of 


““ Father,” ‘‘Master” (in Matth. xxiii. 
7-12, the titles are given and the 
Christian view of each of them). They 
push themselves forwards among the 
magnates in synagogue and banquet- 
hall, risking humiliation thereby to 
which the Christian is forbidden to ex- 
pose himself (Luke xiv. 7-14). Nor did 
they escape the temptations which 
wait for every set of religious profes- 
sionals, from the fact that the weaker 
and the unprotected members of 
society are apt to lean upon them. 
That influence is easily abused, and this 
was to be seen in Jerusalem. Widows 
were known there, it appears, who had 
been reduced from comfort to beggary 
by giving up their means to religious 
uses at the suggestion of scribes (it is 
not necessary to read into the charge 
that these scribes appropriated the sub- 
stance of the widows to themselves). 
Those who were responsible for such 
calamities justly drew suspicion on the 
religion they practised so devotedly ; 
their prayers were not sincere, they 
were thinking while they prayed, not 
of the need of God’s help, but of some 
object of their own. his class of 
scribes will meet with special condem- 
nation and punishment when the day of 
reckoning comes, that day on which the 
od’s vineyard 
will meet with their deserts (ver. 9). 


41. The foregoing section spoke of 
widows who had suffered from the pre- 
vailing religious system. Here we have 


41 
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42 πολλά" καὶ ἐλθοῦσα pia χήρα wrexn ἔβαλεν λεπτὰ δύο, ὅ ἐστιν 

43 κοδράντης. καὶ προσκαλεσάμενος τοὺς μαθητὰς αὐτοῦ εἶπεν αὐτοῖς, 

᾿Αμὴν λέγω ὑμῖν ὅτι ἡ χήρα αὕτη ἡ πτωχὴ πλεῖον πάντων ἔβαλεν 
~ 4 9 Α ὔ ἕ a 9 σι 

τῶν βαλλόντων εἰς τὸ γαζοφυλάκιον πάντες γὰρ ἐκ τοῦ περισ- 

σεύοντος αὐτοῖς ἔβαλον, αὕτη δὲ ἐκ τῆς ὑστερήσεως αὐτῆς πάντα 

ὅσα εἶχεν ἔβαλεν, ὅλον τὸν βίον αὐτῆς. 


44 


Jesus’ Prophetic Discourse, ch. xiii. 
He predicts the destruction of the Temple, xiii 1, 2. 


4 ᾽ ~ ~ ~ ’ 4 ΄- 4 σι 

Καὶ ἐκπορευομένου αὐτοῦ ἐκ τοῦ ἱεροῦ λέγει avTw εἷς τῶν 

“A ΠῚ “-ο s 4 4 ’ 4 4 

μαθητῶν αὐτοῦ, Διδάσκαλε, ἴδε, ποταποὶ λίθοι καὶ ποταπαὶ 
4 0 4 e 93 ~ ᾽ ~ 4 e 4 ’ 

οἰκοδομαί. καὶ ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς εἶπεν αὐτῷ, Βλέπεις ταύτας Tas μεγάλας 


οἰκοδομάς; οὐ μὴ ἀφεθῃ λίθος 


a widow who true devotion in 
a way of which that system takes but 
little account. Jesus is sitting opposite 
the chest or set of chests in which 
visitors to the Temple deposited their 
offerings. We hear of thirteen trumpet- 
shaped receptacles in which gee 
were placed: in some for the Temple 
service, in some for the r, etc. @ 
gifts were not all in the bronze coinage, 
as the word used, χαλκός, might indi- 
cate (cf. Peter's pence), since they 
differed widely from each other in 
value. Nor did the givers make any 
secret of what they were offering ; the 
left hand knew it quite well and the 

riests who were on the spot, and the 
ystanders also. An act of oblation, 
holding up to the Lord, was porere & 
feature of the gift. Even the widow 
who offers such a tiny contribution does 
not conceal it. She holds up two of 
the smallest coins of the currency ; the 
two together would be worth a quad- 
rant, Mark explains to his Roman 
readers, ὁ.6. ἃ quarter of an as, or, as 
the A.V. has it, a farthing. That, the 
priests would think and the other 
givers also, was a very inconsiderable 
offering, not worth noticing at all. 
They looked to the total, as churches 
and synods do, and thought there- 
fore much more of large gifts than of 
small. Jesus, on the contrary, is 


ἐπὶ λίθον ὃς ov μὴ καταλυθῇ. 


attracted to the giver of the small gift, 
and sees the heroism and devotion in it 
which, if unnoticed by man, make it a 
great gift in the sight of God. 


xiii. JESUS FORETELLS THE FUTURE. 


1. We now have another reminiscence 
from the last days at Jerusalem. Jesus 
is leaving the Temple; the way lies 
down stately staircases, past pillared 
porticoes, and through passages enclosed 
in the massive outer wall—all the 
splendours which the excavations are 
now bringing to light. As one leaves 
the Temple the eye commands a wide 
view of the surrounding country, and 
at that spot one was in the focus of the 
sacred traditions of a millennium, and 
felt that the architectural splendour 
was not thrown away. On the mag- 
nificence of Herod’s Temple see Josephus 
B.J. νυν. 5, 1-6; Ant. xv. 11,3; BJ. vi. 
4, 7, 8; at the siege of Jerusalem 
Titus was anxious to have the Temple 
spared, as it was one of the wonders of 
the world. 

2. But Jesus is out of humour with the 
Temple, and does not share his disciples’ 
delight in its magnificence. The splen- 
dour does not dazzle him since he has 
in his mind something that is greater 
than the Temple, the Kingdom of God, 
which the Temple rather hinders than 





1Add ὧδε. 


3 Add καὶ διὰ τριῶν ἡμερῶν ἄλλος ἀναστήσεται ἄνευ χειρῶν. 


MARK XII. 48—XTI. 2. 
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put in large gifts. And a poor widow came and put in two 
mites, of the value of a farthing. And he called his disciples 
to his side and said to them, I do assure you that this widow, 
poor as she is, has put in more than all those givers to the 
treasury ; for they all contributed from their superfluity, but 
she from her deficiency, she put in all she had, her whole 


living. 


[Matthew xxiv.; Luke xxi.] 
[Matthew xxiv. 1, 2; Luke xxi. 5, 6.] 
And as he was leaving the Temple, one of his disciples says 
to him, Master, look, what stones and what buildings! And 


Jesus said to him, Do you see these great buildings? Not a 
stone shall be left! on another that shall not be torn down 


romotes. Since he came to Jerusalem 
e has seen the Temple to be the chief 
stronghold of obstruction to the reform 
he aims at, and has even been led to 
k of it as a den of robbers. Be- 
sides, his prescience had assured him 
that the Jewish system of which the 
Temple was the symbol and the fortress 
was coming to an end. He had seen 
the signs of the time and marked that 
the sky was red and lowering. He had 
uttered warnings even in Galilee that a 
le which did not repent must 
rish like those on whom the tower of 
iloam fell, and had warned those whom 
it concerned to agree with their adver- 
sary quickly. More is to be found to 
this effect in the earlier teaching ; and 
in the parable of the Vineyard, spoken 
in Jerusalem, these warnings were 
summed up. Hence the tremendous 
rediction, spoken here to the disciples 
bat also uttered on other occasions and 
alleged against him at his trial, that 
the time was at hand when the Temple 
would be destroyed. (The fourth Gospel, 
ii.19, connects this saying with the purg- 
ing of the Temple, there placed at the 
inning of the ministry). This pre- 
diction therefore reste on a firm histori- 
cal basis, and is connected with more 
than one train of thought clearly to be 
traced in Jesus’ teaching. It is not a 
prophecy post eventum, since it does not 


correspond with the facts as they 
occurred, the Temple not having been 
battered down, but accidentally burned 
(Josephus, B.J. vi. 4). One who had 
seen its cold and desolate ruins would 
have used another expression than that 
of this verse. 

In thus prophesying the downfall of 
the building round which the associa- 
tion and hopes of his countrymen 
centred, Jesus is ranidg in the steps 
of the prophets of the Old Testament 
who saw the religion of Jehovah to be a 
greater thing than ita national embodi- 
ment in Israel, and foretold the ruin of 
their race as a step to the triumph of 
God. Compare Isa. vi. 11 eqg., Amos v., 
vi. 7 sqq., and especially Jer. xxvi. 3-7 ; 
for the impression made by Jeremiah’s 
pro aot enue the Temple see the reat 
of that chapter. The charge of speaking 
against the Temple was afterwards 
brought both ἢ rg Stephen (Acts vi. 
14), and Paul (Acts xxi. 28); the crime 
was one the Jews could not forgive. 

With the genuine utterance about 
the Temple there was early connected 
8 prophetic discourse on the events 
which were to take place up to Christ’s 
Second Coming, and the duty of the 
Christians with regard to them. This 
discourse is given by Mark in an earlier 
bie than by either Matthew or 

6. 





1 Add, here. 


3 Add, and another shall be raised up in those days without hands. 


42 
43 


an 
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The disciples ask for a revelation, xiii. 3, 4. 


4 ’ ᾽ ~ 94 \ w@ ~ ᾽ ~ ’ “~ 
Kat καθημένον αὐτοῦ εἰς τὸ ὄρος τῶν "EXatey κατέναντι τοῦ 
e ~ 9% ’ 3 A 9 %aP 2 δΔ"»’ \ 3 ’ 
ἱεροῦ ἐπηρώτα αὐτὸν κατ᾽ ἰδίαν Πέτρος καὶ Ἰάκωβος καὶ Ἰωάννης 
A ’ a ~ 4 4 4 Ἁ “- 
καὶ ᾿Ανδρέας, Εἰπὸν ἡμῖν, πότε ταῦτα ἔσται, καὶ τί τὸ σημεῖον 
Ψ a ~ a 4 
ὅταν μέλλῃ ταῦτα συντελεῖσθαι παντα; 


The earlier Signs of the End, ΧΙ]. 5-8. 


ὁ de Ἰησοῦς ἤρξατο λέγειν αὐτοῖς, Βλέπετε μή Tis ὑμᾶς πλανήσῃ. 
4 ’ , 8 ~ 8. Ὁ [ ’ Ψ ’ ’ 4 
πολλοὶ ἐλεύσονται ἐπὶ τῷ ὀνόματί μου, λέγοντες ὅτι ᾿Εγώ εἰμι, 


καὶ πολλοὺς πλανήσουσιν. 


3. The scene changes; it is another 
occasion ; the Master is sitting on the 
Mount of Olives in the daytime. It is not 
said that he was on the way to or from 
his a quarters. Perhaps the position 
was that where he was generally to be 
found at this time, when not at the 
Temple, and various discourses about 
the doomed city may have been spoken 
here. He is in full view of the Temple, 
and his disciples recall the words he had 
spoken about that great building. If 
he knows so much of the future, he 
doubtless knows more; and they ask 
him to expand what he has said and 
make it more precise. They ask speci- 
ally for two things: 1. the date 
when the destruction of the Temple is 
to take place; 2. the sign, on seeing 
which they are to be sure that the 
destruction of the Temple and along 
with it the consummation of all that he 
has spoken of is to be looked for; he 
has referred, it is implied, to other 
events of the future besides that one. 
The questions of the disciples are to be in- 
terpreted by theanswer which isreturned 
to them, and viewed in this light they 
are a request for a complete unveiling of 
the future. First, the times and the 
seasons are asked for, and then the 
sign of the events which will be 
the consummation of the Age. 

Luke omits the word ‘all’ here, 
which gives the question the appearance 
of referring more strictly to the one 
foregoing prediction. In Matthew the 
ἀπρε τα is made more definite. The 

isciples ask first for the date, then 
for the sign of Christ’s ‘coming and 
of the consummation of the Age.” 

The discourse which follows is of a 
composite nature. It contains an apo- 
calypse, or detailed prediction of the 


Ψ ..,.ν4 ’ , . 9 4 
ὅταν δε ακούσητε πολέμους καὶ axoas 


future. This occupies ver. 5-8, 14-20, 
and 24-27. The situation for which 
this apocalypse was originally composed 
is easily seen. It is a written work 
(ver. 14), and was addressed to the 
Christians living in Judaea before the 
siege of Jerusalem, to which there is 
no reference (as there is in Luke xxi. 
20). It was written when the mission 
to the Gentiles was going on, but far 
from complete. Its aim, like that of 
similar works in the N.T. (compare 
2 Thessal. ii. 1-12, 2 Peter iii., and the 
Revelation of St. John the Divine), 
was to soothe the excitement into 
which Christians were liable to fall 
from their intense expectation of the 
Second Coming of the Lord, by the 
assurance that various events must first 
take place before the Lord could come, 
and at the same time to encourage 
them to look without alarm at the dis- 
quieting occurrences of their day, these 
being all embraced in the divine plan, 
which the writer sets forth in detail. 
Alternating with a sections of this 
it are parts of a discourse in 
which the disciples or Christians gener- 
ally are exhorted as to their behaviour 
in various trying circumstances in which 
they may be placed. (Sections of this 
discourse have already been given by 
Matthew in his tenth chapter in the 
address to the disciples when they are 
sent out to preach; he now, however, 
repeats these sections). These parts of 
the discourse are not so boldly pre- 
dictive as those of the accompanying 
prophecy, and deal with matters which 
could be foreseen and guarded against, 
even at an early time. They have 
much more affinity with Christ's early 
teaching. But we have to exercise 
great caution in dealing with any 
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[Matthew xxiv. 3; Luke xxi. 7.] 


And as he was sitting on the Mount of Olives opposite the 3 
Temple, Peter asked him privately, und James and John and 
Andrew, Tell us, when is this to take place, and what will be 4 
the sign when it is all on the eve of accomplishment ? 


[Matthew xxiv. 4-8; Luke xxi. 8-111] 
And Jesus took the word and said to them, Be on your 5 


guard lest any one deceive you. 


Many will come in my 6 


name, saying, I am he, and will deceive many. But when 7 
you hear of wars and rumours of wars, do not be alarmed; 


anticipations placed in Christ’s mouth 
of events or circumstances to arise after 
his death. While he certainly foretold 
his death and his return, there are 
strong indications that he expected his 
return to succeed his death almost 
immediately. After the short period, 
‘‘three days,” of his abode in death’s 
realm he was at once to be active with 
and for the disciples; cf. chap. xiv. 28 
and 25. It was only when his return 
was deferred that his followers began 
to fill up the gap with admonitions 
placed in his mouth as to the position 
in which they found themselves, and 
with detailed prophetic histories. 


5. The discourse is addressed to men 
eagerly looking out for an event which 
is to come suddenly, and liable in con- 
sequence to false alarms. they are 
watching for the Messiah, attempts will 
be made to take advantage of them; 
claimants to the Messiahship will come 
forward declaring ‘I am he.’ ‘I am 
he’ means I am the Messiah (see 
Matthew); the two Greek words are 
the same as those used by Jesus before 
the high-priest (xiv. 62). The synoptists 
all predict that this claim will be made 
‘in my name,’ as if the false Messiah 
were to say that he was Jesus risen again. 
But no claim of this kind is likely to 
have been made; we hear of false pro- 
phets who appear in Jesus’ name (Matth. 
vii. 22, 23; Acts xx. 30; 1 John ii. 18), but 
not of false Messiahs. The words ‘in 
my name’ were, no doubt, inserted to 
give the prediction, which otherwise is 
purely Jewish, a Christian air. It im- 

lies a Messianic expectation on a very 
famble scale, when it is thought that 


@ prophet or charlatan starting ar sud- 
denly could claim to fulfil it. such 
occurrences in the early Church we know 
very little. When Messianic claimants 
come forward, it is here urged, they 
must be scrutinized. We learn after- 
wards that when the Messiah actually 
comes it will be in a very different 
fashion; there will be no doubt about 
it then. As Matthew has it, his coming 
will be like lightning ; those who least 
desire him will be compelled to see him 
(cf. Rev. i. 7). 

7. We now come to the prediction of 
events in the great world. In every 
Scriptural prophecy of the last things 
outward disturbances play a great 
part ; wars, famines, earthquakes, and 
ΒΟ on, are a feature of every apocalypse. 
To judge of those mentioned in any par- 
ticular piece, a close knowledge of the 
history up to the time of its composition 
is required. In our passage the Chris- 
tians are first reassured as to wars taking 
place at a distance. To their imagina- 
tion any disturbance taking place in any 
part of the world may be a harbinger of 
the great event they expect; but they are 
told that distant wars such as that with 
the Parthians in A.D. 58, or the frontier 
disturbances which never quite ceased, 
are to be regarded with equanimity. 
These are not, like the wars in Daniel or 
the Revelation, immediately connected 
with the winding up of the Age. They 
are a part of the divine decrees; no doubt 
they must take place; the prophets 
our them, in words here quoted 

rom Isa. xix. 2 (see also 2 Chren. 
xv. 6), but Christians should assign 
them their true place in God’s plan ; 
they are not the end but the beginning 
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8 πολέμων, μὴ θροεῖσθε' δεῖ γενέσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ οὕπω τὸ τέλος. ἐγερθή- 
4 ᾿ > ἢ »νΚ', 4 | 9 48 [2 δ 2 

σεται γὰρ ἔθνος ἐπ᾽ ἔθνος καὶ βασιλεία ἐπὶ βασιλείαν, ἔσονται 

σεισμοὶ κατὰ τόπους, ἔσονται λιμοί ἀρχὴ ὠδίνων ταῦτα. 


9 


Io 
I! 


12 


Warnings and exhortations to disciples for the period of 


persecution, ΧΙ. 9-13. 


, L ¢ ae a. , ea ἢ , 4 
βλέπετε δὲ ὑμεῖς ἑαντούς παραδώσουσιν ὑμᾶς εἰς συνέδρια καὶ 
9 a ’ A > 4 e 4 4 4 
εἰς συναγωγας δαρήσεσθε καὶ ἐπὶ ἡγεμόνων καὶ βασιλέων σταθή- 
Ψ ~ a td 
σεσθε ἕνεκεν ἐμοῦ, εἰς μαρτύριον αὐτοῖς. Kat es πάντα τὰ ἔθνη 


πρῶτον δεῖ κηρυχθῆναι τὸ εὐαγγέλιον. 
παραδιδόντες, μὴ προμεριμνᾶτε τί λαλήσητε, ἀλλ 


\ @ »” ες. “a 
καὶ ὅταν ἄγωσιν ὑμᾶς 
4 aA ¢ a 
᾿ ὃ ἐὰν δοθῃ ὑμῖν 


3 3 g ~ “ a, 4 td 4 e a e ~ 
ἐν ἐκείνῃ τῇ ὥρᾳ, τοῦτο λαλεῖτε οὐ yap ἐστε ὑμεῖς οἱ λαλοῦντες 
ἀλλὰ τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον. καὶ παραδώσει ἀδελφὸς ἀδελφὸν εἰς 


of the throes from which the new Age 
will be born. The same is true of the 
earthquakes which the readers knew 
of—one took place at Laodicea in a.D. 61 
(Tac. Ann. xiv. 27), and Pompeii was 
ῬΑΡΟΙΣ ruined by one in a.D. 62 (Ann. xv. 
22); for prophecies of earthquakes see 
188. xxix..6, Rev. viii. 5, xvi. 18—and of 
the famines. For famines in p a 
see Jer. xv. 2, Ezek. v. 17, ri 18. 
historical famine of the period is that 
under Claudius mentioned in Acte xi. 
28. Famine also played a great part in 
the horrors of the siege of Jerusalem 
(Jos. B.J. vi. 3, 3-5). All these things 
are the beginning only of the panga. 
This phrase is taken from O.T. pro- 
phecy (Hos. xiii. 13, Micah iv. 9, 10, 

vi. 7-9), where the chosen people 
is spoken of as passing through a crisis 
of intense suffering before emerging into 
a happier time. Later Rabbinical 
thought developed from this the doc- 
trine of the birth pangs of the Messiah 
(Cheble M’shiach), the Messiah bein 
born into the world after a time o: 
tremendous convulsion; here we have 
rather the O.T. mode of ch. 

All these things, then, belong to the 
beginning, not the end, of the troubles 
which must precede Christ’s Second 
Coming. In this way they are deprived 
of their unsettling tendency, yet the 
Christian is kept watchful, for as the 
first steps of the denouement have been 
made, the other acta of it may be ex- 
pected to follow shortly. 


9. From what is passing in the t 
world, the discourse turns to something 
neere at arp μα verses now bape 
us do not origi ong toa pro ἢ 
in Matth. x. 17-32, they are found tn 
an earlier form, and there they are a 
part, not of a prophecy, but of a speech 
of instruction and warning to the 
disciples. By adding the words of ver. 
10, Mark gives them a prophetic colour- 
ing). While the Christians are not to 
be alarmed at the upheavals and dis- 
tresses they hear of in the world, they 
are to be prepared for the worst in their 
own lives. Their acts and sufferings © 
also contribute to the final result which 
is hastening on. They are to be brought 
before Sanhedrin, s.e. local Jewish 
magistracies, not only at Jerusalem, but 
also elsewhere (see Acts iv. 5 sqq., τ. 21, 
1 Thess. ii. 14); and in synagogues, 
where the procedure is summary, they 
will meet with hard usage (cf. Acts ix. 
2, 2 Cor. xi. 24). They will also have 
to stand their trial before Roman pro- 
curators (cf. Felix, Festus); as used here 
the word would no doubt embrace the 
proconsuls Sergius Paulus and Gallio 
(cf. Acte xiii. 7 eqq. and xviii. 12 sqq.). 
As for kings, we have Agri and 
Ceear; but the terms used do not 
necessarily look beyond Palestine. 
They are to be put on trial ‘‘ for my 
sake,” i.e. not for any crime they 
have committed, but because they 
are Christians (not yet for bearing the 
name of Christians, as 1 Peter iv. 14-16, 


1T.R. adds καὶ rapayal. 
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such things must take place, but the end is not yet. For 8 
nation will rise against nation and kingdom against kingdom, 
there will be earthquakes in this place and in that, there will 
be famines.'_ These are the beginning of the Pangs. 


[Matthew xxiv. 9-14; Luke xxi. 12-19.] 


But do you look to yourselves: they will hand you over to 9 
local councils, and you will be beaten in synagogues and 
brought before governors and kings for my sake, for a testi- 
mony to them. And the Gospel must first be preached to all 
the Gentile nations. And when they are taking you away to 11 
the court, do not be anxious beforehand as to what you are 
to speak, but what is given to you at that hour, that do you 
speak ; for it is not you who speak but the Holy Spirit. And 12 
the brother will give up his brother to death, and the father 
give up the child, and children will revolt against their parents 


Io 





where the name iteelf ap to be 
a crime; see also Luke here, xxi. 12) ; 
and this is to be for a testimony to 
them, i.e. it is to be placed beyond 
doubt by such scenes that the Gospel 
has been preached in the places con- 
cerned (Matthew adds, and to the Gen- 
tiles), and that not in a corner, but in 
such a way that even governors and 
kings know of it. Mark dwells more 
on this thought in ver. 10, which he 
alone gives. In Matth. x. 23 the 
disciples are told that they will not 
have gone over the cities of Israel when 
the Messiah comes. Mark gives a 
longer day, and one more appropriate 
to his readers. The consummation 
cannot take place, he holds, till the 

1 has been brought fully to the 
Gentiles. The Gentile mission is going 
on when this is written, but not nearly 
complete, and Paul’s view that the con- 
version of the fulness of the Gentiles 
(Rom. xi. 25 aq.) is a necessary prelim- 
inary to that of the Jews and to the 
consummation of all things, is evidently 
in the writer’s mind. 

1]. The rule that the Christians when 
placed on their defence were not to 
trust to preparation, but to follow the 
inspiration of the moment, must belong 
to the earliest Christian times. The 


hes in Acts are not unpremeditated 
ions, but well-constructed theo- 
logical studies with the necessary 
rhetorical colour. (See, however, Acts 
iv. 8, ‘‘ Peter full of the Holy Ghost”). 
Nor does any of the liste which we 
Se of the spiritual gifts of the early 
hurch include that of ‘apology’ or 
defence of the faith. In pecs to 
the Corinthians, Paul relied on the aid 
of the Spirit (1 Cor. ii. 4), and defence 
of the faith made in this way might 
often, no doubt, be more forcible than 
if carefully prepared beforehand. If 
the whole life of the Christians was 
under the power of the Spirit this part 
of it ought not to form an exception. 
12. To be quite faithful in religion 
often involves, both inthe Old Testament 
and the New, the estrangement of one’s 
relatives and dearest friends (Matth. 
x. 34 sqq.). The division of families 
and the failure of natural affection is 
often spoken of as a symptom of the 
growing evil of the world which calls 
or judgment. Micah vii. 6 is, perhaps, 
refe to here. On the other hand, 
the better Age when it comes is to 
reknit the family bond and restore 
natural relations among men (Mal. 
iii. 1, iv. δ, 6, Luke i. 17, Matth. xvii. 
11-13). Christians, therefore, who 


1 Add, and disturbances. 
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[4 4 4 ld 4 3 ’ 4 ° <A a 
θάνατον καὶ πατὴρ τέκνον, Kal ἐπαναστήσονται τέκνα ἐπὶ γονεῖς 
\ > Ff, 4 , εν ’ 4 
καὶ θανατώσουσιν αὐτούς καὶ ἔσεσθε μισούμενοι ὑπὸ πάντων δια 
. ’ . δ᾽ gt e ’ 9 , @ , 
TO ὄνομα μον᾽ ὁ δὲ ὑπομείνας εἰς τέλος, οὗτος σωθήσεται. 


The immediate Signs of the End: great tribulation, xi. 14-20. 
Ὅνταν δὲ ἴδητε τὸ 
βδέλυγμα τῆς ἐρημώσεως 
ἑστηκότα ὅπου οὐ δεῖ--- ἀναγινώσκων νοείτω---τότε οἱ ἐν τῇ 
Ἰουδαίᾳ φευγέτωσαν εἰς τὰ ὄρη ὁ ἐπὶ τοῦ δώματος μὴ καταβάτω 
μηδὲ εἰσελθάτω τι ἄραι ἐκ τῆς οἰκίας αὐτοῦ, καὶ ὁ εἰς τὸν ἀγρὸν 


4 5» ’ 4 . φ» “,. ς« ἢ 4 κι. 
μὴ ἐπιστρεψάτω εἰς τὰ ὀπίσω ἄραι τὸ ἱματιον αὐτοῦ. 


οὐαὶ δὲ 


- 9 4 9 , 4 a ῇ φΦ 9 e “ 
ταῖς ἐν γαστρί ἐχούσαις καὶ ταῖς θηλαζούσαις ev ἐκείναις ταῖς 


e ἢ 
ἡμέραις. 


προσεύχεσθε δὲ ἵνα μὴ γένηται χειμῶνος. ἔσονται γὰρ 


ee 4 9 a f @ 3 ’ ’ > > 9 A s 
ai ἡμέραι ἐκεῖναι θλίψις, ofa ov γέγονεν τοιαύτη ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς κτίσεως 


regard the world as rushing to its 
catastrophe must expect to see this 
degeneration and be prepared for this 
kind of suffering. They must expect, 
indeed, to become the objects of general 
hatred. Matthew limits the hatred to 
the Gentiles, but originally the Jews 
were thought of. The enmity which 
their Master encountered will vent 
itself on those who bear his name, 
(This extreme ri tor pala of the 
Christians scarcely longs to the 
earliest time; Acts shows little of it; 
it must belong to the rising fanaticism 
of the Jews before ruin overtook them). 
But the hatred and persecution of: the 
world will not destroy them. They 
will not be exterminated even when 
all bonds are relaxed and all passions 
set at large. If they bear with patience 
and courage all that is laid on them, as 
long as it is necessary to do so, or till 
the final act of the drama is revealed 
(the end here may be taken in either of 
these senses), they will survive and be 
ready for the gracious change when it 
takes place (ver. 20 recurs to this). 

In Matthew the endurance to be 
a is placed in another light by 

is ver. 12, which Mark has not, 
‘* Because of the abounding of iniquity 
the love of many shall be chilled.” The 
Christian is to resist this chilling of his 
love—to persist in maintaining his 
charity. 


14. The former verses were against 
sah Mero goin They dealt with matters 
which had already happened at the 


time of writing. Now that time is 
reached, and things are spoken of which 
have not yet tr ired; now is the 
time for alarm, when these events 
emerge, and for immediate action. 
The event anticipated is spoken of in 
mysterious terms, and something is left 
to be made out by the reader, t.e. to 
the private reader into whose hands 
this apocalypse might come. Such a 
work was not suited for a meeting, and 
we need not think of the person who 
read aloud to the brethren assembled. 
‘The reader is to note this,’ t.e. this 
is the point at which action is called 
for, and the reader is to attend and see 
how the signal is described on which he 
is to act, and if the signal is actually 
taking place, what he is called to do. 
The enigmatic words are taken, Matthew 
says, from Daniel. In Mark their 
strange grammar makes them emphatic. 
The signal for action is to be the ap- 
pearance of the ‘‘abomination of desola- 
tion,” or the horrid thing which works 
desecration. These words stand in 
Daniel xii. 11, and in 1 Macc. i. 54, and 
in both es they indicate the 
heathen altar which Antiochus Kpi- 
phanes caused in the year 168 B.c. to 

erected on the great altar of burnt- 
offering in the Temple at Jerusalem, and 
on which sacrifice was there offered to 
the Olympian Zeus. Such an event 
could not be forgotten by the Jews, and 
in prophesying its repetition the evan- 
gelist anticipates the occurrence of the 
most dreadful thing that could happen 
to the Jewish race. ‘The abomination’ 
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and put them to death. And you will be hated by all men 
on account of my name. But he who endures to the end shall 
be saved. 


[Matthew xxiv. 15-22; Luke xxi. 20-24.] 
But when you see the 
Abomination of Devastation, 
see him standing where he ought not (let the reader pay 
attention!) then let those who are in Judaea flee to the 
mountains; he who is on the roof of his house, let him not 
descend nor enter the house to get anything out of it, and 
he who is in the field, let him not turn back to fetch his 


coat. 


But woe to women who are with child and to those 


who are nursing infants, at that time! And do you pray that 


it may not take place in winter. 


For the time will be one of 


such distress that there has been nothing like it from the day 


is to stand again ‘where ‘‘he” ought 
not,’ an euphemism by which the writer 
avoids uttering fully the horrible 
thought. Why does he use the mascu- 
line gender here in speaking of the 
‘abomination’? Because the outrage 
on Jewish feeling which he anticipates, 
is the setting up of the worship of a 
living man. All the Emperors were 
called ‘ Divus,’ divine being, and were 
worshipped officially throughout the 
Empire ; and while Jewish feeling was 
enerally spared in this matter, the 
{mperor ae had in the year 38 
A.D. instituted a bloody persecution of 
the Jews for refusing to worship him. 
Another Emperor might act in the 
sane way. the Romans, enraged at 
the Jews and now advancing to make 
an end of them, should carry out their 
whole system at Jerusalem, then the 
abomination of desolation would be 
seen again, the Emperor’s image stand- 
ing where it ought not, namely, in the 
Holy of Holies. This fixes the date of 
the present apocalypse, though not 
necessarily of the Gospel. It was put in 
circulation a few months before the 
capture of Jerusalem.! Cf. Cheyne’s 
article on ‘ Abomination of Desolation’ 


1 Weiss to understand the abomina- 
tion of desolation of the Roman army, and 
‘where it ought not’ of the sacred soil of 
Palestine. This makes Matthew and Mark 

with Luke, who does not mention the 
a tion of desolation, but speaks of Jeru- 


in Encyclopaedia Biblica, and Driver on 
the same in Hasting’s Bible Dictionary. 

When the event thus mysteriously 
indicated takes place, then is the time 
to be alarmed. The Christians in 
Judaea—only they are addressed—are to 
take to flight at once. It is not their 
business to defend the Temple, but to 
keep together and be in readiness for 
their returning Master. The shocking 
event interests them only as a step in 
the process of the winding up of the 
world, That they are to betake them- 
selves to the mountains may be sug- 
gested by Ezek. vii. 16: ‘‘They that 
escape of them shall be on the moun- 
tains, like doves of the valleys.” Euse- 
bius, ἢ. Z. iii. 5,3 tells how the Christians 
left Jerusalem when the troubles pre- 
ceding its destruction arose, and re- 
ote ὧν Pella in porenee with an 
old oracle, apparently our passage. 
Flight is to be resorted to with the ex- 
tremest haste. He who is on the house- 
top when the news comes is to escape 
over the roofs, leaving everything be- 
hind him; the man in the field is not 
to go to the end of the furrow for his 


coat. 
17. Inahurried flight on foot the case 


salem being surrounded by armies. But 
Daniel’s phrase must be taken, unless other- 
wise explained, in its original significance: 
and a Roman army was no new thing in 
Palestine. 
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Ca) »# e A @ ~ ~ SN 9 A 4 A 4 4 
ἣν ἔκτισεν ὁ θεὸς ἕως τοῦ νῦν Kal ov μὴ γένηται. καὶ εἰ μὴ 
ἐκολόβωσεν Κύριος τὰς ἡμέρας, οὐκ ἂν ἐσώθη πᾶσα σάρξ' ἀλλὰ 
διὰ τοὺς ἐκλεκτοὺς οὗς ἐξελέξατο ἐκολόβωσεν τὰς ἡμέρας. 


Warnings to disciples for the critical period, xiii. 21-23. 
Kat τότε ἐάν τις ὑμῖν εἴπῃ, Ἴδε ὧδε ὁ Χριστός, “Ide ἐκεῖ, μὴ 
πιστεύετε. ἐγερθήσονται δὲ ψευδόχριστοι kat! ψευδοπροφῆται καὶ 
ποίησουσιν σημεῖα καὶ τέρατα πρὸς τὸ ἀποπλανᾶν εἰ δυνατὸν τοὺς 


3 , ε « 4 , : ’ ae , 
ἐκλεκτούς. ὑμεῖς de BAewere’ προείρηκα ὑμῖν πᾶντα. 
Signs in heaven; the Coming of Messiah, xiii. 24-27. 
᾿Αλλὰ ἐν ἐκείναις ταῖς ἡμέραις μετὰ τὴν θλίψιν ἐκείνην ὁ ἥλιος 
σκοτισθήσεται, καὶ ἡ σελήνη οὐ δώσει τὸ φέγγος αὐτῆς, καὶ οἱ 


ν 4 “- 4 - ’ e 
ἀστέρες ἔσονται ex τοῦ οὐρανοῦ πίπτοντες, καὶ ai δυνάμεις ai ev 


a σι 4 ’ “-- 
τοῖς οὐρανοῖς σαλευθήσονται. καὶ τότε ὄψονται τὸν υἱὸν τοῦ 


of women so encumbered would be a 
hard one indeed. If it took place in 
time of rain—January and February 
are generally cold and rainy in Pales- 
tine—its miseries would be much in- 
creased. This verse may be taken to 
show that the writer saw the crisis to 
be some time distant (Matthew adds 
‘nor on the Sabbath ’—one of his legal- 
istic Jewish touches). These realistic 
features are then merged in the general 
statement that the distress which is 
impending will exceed anything ever 
known before (Joel ii. 2, Dan. xii. 1), 
and if continued would cause the exter- 
mination of the human race, that is in 
Palestine, for the view does not here 
extend further. Even the Flood is left 
behind ; it does not figure here, but in 
the eschatology of Matthew and Luke 
it is compared with what is coming. 
As‘on that occasion, the forces of 
destruction are to be restrained by God, 
not for the sake of the general popula- 
tion of the world, but because of His 
chosen ones. His gracious purpose for 
them, according to which they are to 
greet the Messiah at his return to earth 
and to enter an age of Saige and happi- 
ness with him, must carried out ; 
and it stands therefore as a part of His 


decrees that the coming distress is not 
to be allowed to proceed to the utter- 
most, but to come to an end before men 
are exterminated. 


21. The prediction of ver. 6 is here 
repeated, and substantially in the same 
words, though with some additions. 
The two predictions are no doubt 
drawn from different sources (see 
Weiss), but the reading of D, given 
in the note, makes them leas clearly 
identical. Deut. xiii. gives tests to be 
applied to prophete with their signs 
and wonders. The belief that such 
persons may appear, and that they 
will authenticate themselves by con- 
siderable performances to which few 
will be able to refuse credence, is gene- 
ral in the New Testament, though few 
examples of the class can be cited. In 
Matthew the words follow (Luke has 
them elsewhere, xvii. 24), which de- 
scribe the real coming of Messiah as 
a different from these impostures, 
and a thing which no one can fail to 
recognize. His coming will be like 
lightning. 


24. This is continuous with verse 20, 
and carries on the series of eventa be- 


1 Omit ψευδόχριστοι καὶ. 
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when God began the work of creation till now, and never will 
be again. And unless the Lord had cut that time short, no 
one would be left alive; but for the sake of His elect ones 
whom he elected, He has cut it short. 


[Matthew xxiv. 23-25.] 


And then if any one say to you, Look, here is the Christ! 
or, Look, he is there!, do not believe him. False Christs will 
appear and false prophets! and will work signs and wonders 
so as to lead astray, if possible, even the elect. But do you 
be on your guard; I have forewarned you of it all. 


[Matthew xxiv. 29-31; Luke xxi. 25-28.] 


But in those days, after that distress, the sun will be 
darkened, and the moon will not give her light, and the stars 
will be falling from heaven, and the powers in the heavens 
will rock. And then they will see the Son of Man coming 


inning with the a rance of the 
Dahon tation. ᾧ ers of the Old 
Testament are familiar with the pre- 
diction of celestial disturbances as signs 
that the day of God is coming, or 
accompaniments of His judgments. Isa. 
xiii 15, xxiv. 21, 23, xxxiv. 4; Jerem. 
iv. 23; Ezek. xxxii. 7,8; Zeph. i. 15; 
Hag. ii. 6, are some of the ges. 
Joel ii. 31 is quoted by Peter in Acts ii. 
19-21. Compare also the sixth seal in 
Rev. vi. 12-14. 

Such expressions belong, of course, 


the judgment which it ushers in. 
These matters are necessarily Jewish 
in colouring, and the scene in which 
they are looked for is the land of Pales- 
tine. The writer for the Western 
Church, if he knew them, does not give 
them, but contents himself with the 
briefest statement of the return of the 
Messiah and his meeting with his 
saints. The term Son of Man is used 
here in ita traditional sense. In Enoch 
xlvi. 2, xlviii. 2, lxix. 29, the Son of 
Man is one who has been kept in re- 


to a period of astronomical knowledge 
in which the stars were regarded as 
powers, or as sentient beings who had 
some influence on the affairs of the 
earth and were involved more or less 
in its catastrophes. 

26. The great event to which all the 
signs have pointed and for which all 
the labours and sufferings of the Chris- 
tians have been a preparation, is 
described in Mark very briefly. The 
coming of the Messiah is told in almost 
the same words as those used by Jesus 
at the trial (xiv. 62). Matthew and 
Luke have discourses and bles about 
the suddenness of the Parousia, the 
state of preparation or unpreparedness 
in which it will find the Christians, and 


serve by God, though he was created 
before all things, and who, when his 
time comes, is brought forward to vindi- 
cate the cause of God and His saints on 
the earth, in the face of powerful oppo- 
sition, and to ‘‘sit on the throne of his 
glory, and all evil will pass away before 
his face.” On other uses of the term, in 
Mark, see p. 82. Applied as it is here to 
Jesus, the character grows, of course, 
much more definite; yet it remains 
Jewish, both in its moral colour and in 
its incidents. The great power with 
which he comes consists of a numerous 
retinue—the armies of angels and their 
trumpets are detailed in other parts of 
the New Testament (1 Theas. iv. 16, 
1 Cor. xv. 52, οἷο). The glory with 


1 False prophets will appear. 
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ἀνθρώπου ἐρχόμενον ev νεφέλαις μετὰ δυνάμεως πολλῆς καὶ δόξης. 
καὶ τότε ἀποστελεῖ τοὺς ἀγγέλους καὶ ἐπισυνάξει τοὺς ἐκλεκτοὺς 
αὐτοῦ ἐκ τῶν τεσσάρων ἀνέμων ἀπ᾿ ἄκρου γῆς ἕως ἄκρου 
οὐρανοῦ. 


Parable of the Fig-tree, xii. 28-29. 


᾿Απὸ δὲ τῆς συκῆς μάθετε τὴν παραβολήν. ὅταν αὐτῆς ἤδη ὁ 
a ς a 4 , 93 ’ 4 , φ 9 4 
κλάδος ἁπαλὸς γένηται καὶ ἐκφύῃ τὰ φύλλα, γινώσκετε ὅτι ἐγγὺς 
τὸ θέρος ἐστίν᾽ οὕτως καὶ ὑμεῖς, ὅταν ἴδητε ταῦτα γινόμενα, 


’ Ψ 4 ’ 9 > A , 
γινώσκετε ὅτι ἐγγύς ἐστιν ἐπὶ θύραις. 


The time of the Second Coming. It is certain, but the prec 
date is a mystery, xiii. 30-32. ; 


᾿Αμὴν λέγω ὑμῖν ὅτι ov μὴ παρέλθῃ ἡ γενεὰ αὕτη μέχρις οὗ 


~ 4 , 
TavTa TavTa γένηται. 


which he comes is his outward splen- 
dour, so different from the lowly gui 
in which he dwelt with men before. 
At the time of his coming there are 
Christians in every Pe of the world, 
and they have to be collected in order 
to enter all together into the joy of 
their Lord and sit down at his table 
in the Kingdom. They are brought 
from the farthest East, the extremit 
of the earth to which the Jew looked, 
turning his back on the sea; and from 
the farthest West, the end of heaven, 
where the sky dipped down on 
the ocean. They constitute a new 
Diaspora, to be brought together like 
the old one, from the four winds (Ps. 
evii. 2, 3). The working out of this 
representation, here condensed into 
one sentence, gave occupation to several 
N.T. writers. While Jesus himself 
no doubt looked forward to a judg- 
ment, the details with which it is set 
forth here must be regarded as beyond 
his view. 


28. The emblem of the fig-tree is here 
used in quite a different way from that 
which we saw in chap. xi. 13, 14, 
20-24, and in Luke’s parable, xiii. 6-9. 
There the fig-tree which bears no fruit 
is held up as ἃ warning ; here we have 
a parable of growth, or of the signs to 
be aparehendad in nature, 

29. It is difficult to see what occur- 
rences are meant here to be taken as the 


ς 9 A δε ~ a e A 
ὁ oupavos καὶ ἡ γῆ παρελεύσονται, οἱ de 


signs of the approaching Parousia. Not 
surely the heavenly disturbances of 
ver. 24, with which the leafing of 
the fig-tree has little analogy. The 
matters spoken of in ver. 14-20 are also 
too definite to be thus referred to. 
The preceding sections have laid down 
as in a chart the succession of events 
which is to lead up to the Second Com- 
ne ee ne Δ ΌΓ eae: 

ith such a chart before him the 
Christian can know pretty accurately 
where he stands. e parable of the 
fig-tree, however, is, like other eedghate 
an a gr to the reason of the hearers ; 
it tells them of something which by 
thought and care they can make out 
for themselves, which accordingly is 
not plainly indicated but only sug- 
gested. The meaning evidently is that 
those who apply to the eventa which 
are going on in the world even a mode- 
rate amount of insight, will be able to 
see when the catastrophe is at hand. 
If that is the case, if Christians are 
able to read the signs of the times for 
themselves, then there is no need for 
such a set of flaring beacons as we 
oe been reading of to announce the 
end. 

The parable, in fact, must be con- 
sidered out of place here. It belon 
to that strain of Christ’s teaching in 
which he deprecates the Jewish eager- 
ness for signs, and maintains that to 
the discerning, and to those who 
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on clouds with great power and glory. And then he will send 
the angels and will gather his elect together from the four 
winds, from the furthest point of the earth to the furthest 


point of heaven. 


[Matthew xxiv. 32, 33; Luke xxi. 29-31.] 


But from the fig-tree learn her parable. 


When once her 


branch turns soft and puts forth leaves, you know that summer 
is near. So do you, when you see these things taking place, 
know that it! is near, at the doors. 


[Matthew xxiv. 34-36; Luke xxi. 32, 33.] 


I tell you assuredly that this generation will not die out 
till it all takes place. Heaven and earth will pass away, but 


believe in God’s rule, no signs are 
necessary to teach them where they 
stand. If signs are wanted, he teaches 
(Luke xii. 54 sqq.), they may always be 
seen in the course of events, as the 
signs of the weather in the face of the 
sky. 

On the one hand, taking the words 
as they stand, the catastrophe is not so 
near but that there will be some warn- 
ing before it comes, at least to the 
discerning. On the other hand, how- 
ever, it is not far off; even if no signs 
of it appear, Christians are to know 
that the delay is not for long. 


30. We come now to a more definite 
statement as to the time of the con- 
summation. On the one hand it is so 
near that persons who are living will 
see it. e prediction (ix. 1) that 
there were some living in Christ’s 

resence who would live to see the 

ingdom of God come with power, 
is repeated. The situation reflected by 
the words is the same as that in 
1 Thess. iv., where the Church of Thes- 
salonica had lost a number of members 
by death. In that chapter and in 
1 Cor. xv. Paul expresses the conviction 
that many who were living when he 
wrote would witness without dying the 
second coming of the Lord. ‘We who 


10r, he, =‘‘ The Lord is at hand!” 
‘the accomplishment.’ 


are alive and remain,’ he says (1 Theas., 
iv. 15). 
(1 Cor. xv. 51). So here: while some 
have died since Christ’s removal from 
the earth, some of the generation living 
in Christ’s day (so at ix. 1), or more 
likely, when this piece was written, 
will see his return and triumph. 

31. On the other hand there is delay : 
yet that delay does not make Christ’s 
promise vain. Ver. 31 is not to be 


taken as a prediction of the qposeing 


away of heaven and earth. 6 ex- 
pression is from Isaiah li. 6 (compare 
also Isaiah xxxiv. 4, xl. 8 ; Ps. cii. 
25, 26), and is a strong asseveration that 
the words of the Lord in the foregoing 
apocalypse are to be depended on. The 
assurance is no doubt in answer to the 
question, “ Where is the promise of his 
coming?” Though the promise has not 
yet been fulfilled, it yet stands sure. 

e day is impending, no doubt of it. 
The words of the Lord are here an 
authority, as in Matth. vii. 24, and fre- 
quently in Jobn. The process of col- 
lecting them and of investing them 
with authority would take some time ; 
but this kind of Salta one beta 
the composition of complete bio, ies 
of Jesus. Here the eschatolo Neal dis. 
course is part of the inviolable words 
of the Master. 


Translating ‘it,’ we have to think of 


Q 
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‘We shall not all sleep,’ . 


32 
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ὔ 4 ec a a aA e é 4 [2 a ΄- 
λόγοι μου οὐ παρελεύσονται. περὶ Oe τῆς ἡμέρας ἐκείνης ἢ τῆς 
a 


ὥρας οὐδεὶς oldev, οὐδὲ of ἄγγελοι ἐν οὐρανῷ οὐδὲ ὁ υἱός, εἰ μὴ ὁ 
πατήρ. 


The disciples are to Watch, xiii. 33-37. 


9 a é # a 
Βλέπετε, aypurveire’ οὐκ οἴδατε yap πότε ὁ καιρός ἐστιν. ὡς 
# 9 , 4 4 a 9 ἢ 3 ~ 4 4 a 

ἄνθρωπος ἀπόδημος ἀφεὶς τὴν οἰκίαν αὐτοῦ Kat Sous τοῖς δούλοις 
~ a , a 4 ΡῈ “- a 
αὐτοῦ τὴν ἐξουσίαν, ἑκαστῳ TO ἔργον αὐτοῦ, καὶ τῷ θυρωρῷ 

φῳ ~ ~ 4' 4 a 
ἐνετείλατο ἵνα Ὑρηγορῇ. γρηγορεῖτε οὖν, οὐκ οἴδατε yap πότε 

ε a 9? w A Xp. A , + 5» Η 
ὁ κύριος τῆς οἰκίας ἔρχεται, ἣ ὀψὲ ἢ μεσονύκτιον ἣ ἀλεκτοροφωνίας 


ἢ mwpwt μὴ ἐλθὼν ἐξαίφνης εὕρῃ ὑμᾶς καθεύδοντας. 


λέγω πᾶσιν λέγω, γρηγορεῖτε. 


4 “a 
ὃ δὲ ὑμῖν 


The Resolution to put Jesus to death, xiv. 1, 2. 


. . A , ,. ν᾿ . ore? \ δι 
Ην δὲ τὸ πάσχα καὶ τὰ ἄζυμα μετὰ δύο ἡμέρας. καὶ ἐζήτουν 
οἱ ἀρχιερεῖς καὶ οἱ γραμματεῖς πῶς αὐτὸν ἐν δόλῳ: κρατήσαντες 


32. In Zech. xiv. 7 theday of judgment 
is known to the Lord alone. ‘The day 
or the hour’ is a heap ae 
among the early Christians ; cf. 1 Thess. 
v. 1. When such expectations as those 
now before us men’s minds, 
attempts are made to fix the date of the 
great event; of this we have abundance 
of evidence even in our own day. If 
such attempts were made in the early 
Church the text declares them to be 
vain. No one can say when the great 
day is to be, or at what part of the 
day the new order will flash upon the 
world (the hour, ver. 35). Itis kepta 

at secret; even in heaven no one 
nows it but the Supreme Himself. 
The Son is here spoken of as a heavenly 
figure ; in the parable of the Vineyard 
this was not yet the case. If the words, 
in chap. i. ver. 1, ‘‘the Son of God,” 
are received, they must be interpreted 
according to their meaning to the 
evangelist in the e now before 
us, of the Christ in heaven. It ap- 
pears, however, very possible that 
8 saying like this may have been 
spoken by Jesus himself, and that he 


may have spoken of the Son as he 
does in Matth. xi. 27, not meaning, 
as the phrase here must imply, the 
Son at ’s right hand, but the Son 
on earth. The belief in God’s final inter- 
vention to set up His Kingdom was 
always present to Jesus’ mind; even 
in the parables it forms the background 
of his thought, and as the end drew 
near this ΣῊΝ became more closely 
impending. Yet he does not presume 
to fix a date for the greatevent. Even 
the evangelists, when they do s0, pre- 
serve 8 judicious vagueness. Before 
the generation away, they say ; 
before the Jewish mission is completed : 
or, not till the Gentile mission is com- 
peg In the verse before us we may 

ave a true reminiscence of what Jeaus 
himself said on this point, in what 
circumstances we cannot now tell. He 
declared that it was a thing God kept 
to Himself; even to the Son to whom 
all things were delivered it was a 
mystery. 

33. As the date of the Second Coming 
is so entirely unknown, and as in spite 
of all the signs and premonitions of the 





1Omit ἐν δόλῳ. 
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my words will not pass away. But about that day or hour 
no one knows, not even the angels in heaven, not even the 
Son, but only the Father. 


[Matthew xxiv. 42—xxv. 30; Luke xii. 35-48, xiii. 25, 
xix. 11-27, xxi. 34-36.] 


Look to it, keep awake; for you do not know when the time 
is. It is like the case of a man who was going abroad and left 
his household and gave his servants their charge, to each of 
them his work, and to the porter in particular he gave orders 
to watch. Do you then watch, for you do not know when 
the master of the household is coming, whether in the evening 
or at midnight or at cockcrow or early in the morning; lest 
he should come suddenly and find you sleeping. And what I 
say to you I say to all, Watch. 


[Matthew xxvi. 1-5; Luke xxi. 1, 2.] 


Now it was two days to Passover and unleavened bread. 
And the high-priests and the Scribes were looking for some 


earlier part of the chapter no one in 
heaven or earth save God Himself can 
have any certainty about it further 
than that it will infallibly take place, 
the Christians must have it always 
present to their minds and keep them- 
selves in readiness for it night and act 
The rationale of this is not fully 
set forth in Mark’s Gospel. He does 
not explain wherein the danger lies of 
being found asleep when Christ returns. 
That is set forth in the parables, given 
at this point by Matthew and Luke, of 
the Watching Servants, of the Talents, of 
the Ten Virgins. Luke’s parable of the 
Unjust Judge also has reference to this 
point, and many another saying in the 
parallel synoptics. The short parable 
given by Mark presents the same situ- 
ation as that of the Talents—the master 
away on his travels, the servants left in 
charge and ignorant of the date of his 
return. The point of Mark’s parable, 
however, is different: it is from the 
porter and the charge given to him that 
the lesson is here drawn. The porter 
is to keep awake, that is his special 
function, and the Christians are in the 
same position asthe porter. The master 
may come at any hour of the night (the 
four watches are enumerated, according 


to the Roman division), and the porter 
has to keep awake all night to be 
ready to open the door when the 
summons comes. Ill were it for the 
pe if he were not found ready ; ill 
or the Christian if the hour to which 
he looks forward comes when he is bent 
on something else, and he should lose 
its joy and triumph. 

37. That lesson is not only for the 
Apostles but for all Christians ; not only 
for the Christians of Palestine, where 
the Lord is to set up his Kingdom, 
but also for those of Rome and of 
all lands. Wherever they are they 
must be intent on the return of 
Christ ; they must keep up the habits 
of prayer, devotion, regularity, pre- 
sence of mind, sobriety in all things, 
by which alone it is possible to make 
sure that when the master comes they 
will not be put to shame. 


xiv.—xv. THE Passion. 


xiv. 1. Here first is the Passover men- 
tioned in this Gospel. The synoptical 
tradition does not describe Jesus’ 
journey to Jerusalem as that of a 
pilgrim to ἃ festival, but as under- 
taken for the fulfilment of his own 


32 
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2 ἀποκτείνωσιν ἔλεγον yap, Μὴ ev τῇ ἑορτῇ, μή ποτε ἔσται θόρυβος 


τοῦ λαοῦ. 


The Anointing at Bethany, xiv. 3-9. 


Kai ὄντος αὐτοῦ ἐν Βηθανίᾳ ἐν τῇ οἰκίᾳ Σίμωνος τοῦ λεπροῦ, 
κατακειμένου αὐτοῦ ἦλθεν γυνὴ ἔχουσα ἀλάβαστρον μύρου νάρδου 
“-, κι ὔ A 9 , a : ] ~ 
πιστικῆς πολυτελοῦς" συντρίψασα τὸν ἀλάβαστρον κατέχεεν αὐτοῦ 
σι A a ? 
τῆς κεφαλῆς. ἦσαν δέ τινες ἀγανακτοῦντες πρὸς ἑαντούς, Kus τί 


mission. No indication is given in 
that tradition how long a time Jesus 
was in the capital before his death. 
Here all at once we are told that the 
Passover, and the unleavened bread, 
which began on the day on which the 
Passover was killed (the two elements 
of the festival being joined together in 
one phrase) was only two days off. The 
combination of the Passover with the 
last scenes of the life of Jesus is not 
worked up to in this Gospel, and we 
shall see how little stress is laid on it 
even where it might naturally have been 
noticed. The first and immediate con- 
sequence of the occurrence of the 
Passover at this juncture is that the 
plans of the authorities in connec- 
tion with Jesus are hastened, and they 
sate to act in a ΤῊ they had not 
ormerly intended. That the high- 
priests and scribes were seeking to bring 
about Jesus’ arrest, is nothing new ; we 
heard the same statement at xii. 12, 
after Jesus spoke the ble of the 
Vineyard which they felt to be aimed 
at themselves. hat is new in the 
present passage is that they do not wish 
the arrest to be made during the festival. 
At that time Jerusalem was, of course, 
thronged with pilgrims, and the multi- 
tude was one . ic ae deve could a 
manage 80 easily as the ordina ula- 
tion which was there at ether eile. 
Many of Jesus’ friends from Galilee 
were, no doubt, at the festival, and 
multitudes of others not so tied to the 


Jerusalem system as to be hostile to. 


Jesus. If, therefore, the arrest was to 
take place at the time of the festival, it 
must be managed quietly and not on the 
streets or near the Temple, where it 


1D omits ἐν , underhand, and makes it 
appear that two decisions had been come to 
by the authorities: 1. to get Jesus arrested 
and killed; 2 not to have it done at the 
festival. The addition of ἐν δόλῳ imputes to 


might lead to a riot; it must be done by 
craft.1 Judas afterwards comes and 
shows them how it may be done in the 
way they have been thinking of. 

he question here meets us of the 
evidence on which the tradition may 
be supposed to rest when it s of 
the plansand intentionsof Jesus’ enemies 
in these last days. The proceedings at 
the trial must have been reported by a 
person cognizant of the policy of the 
authorities. 


3. Here Jesus is a guest in a house 
at Bethany. Itisnot said by Mark that 
the disciples are with him; Matthew 
says so, and in John xii. 1-8 the story 
is further developed. In Mark, Jesus 
appears to have friends at Bethany, from 
hon the animal is borrowed tor the 
triumphal Entry ; the disciples go there 
in xi. 11, 12, and in xi. 27 they make the 
same journey again ; in xiii. 1 the com- 
pany is on the Mount of Olives, it is 
not said they were going to Bethany, 
though the Mount of Olives was on the 
way there; in xiv. 32 after supper they 

roceed in the same direction, but the 
διό! δὲ go to sleep on reaching Geth- 
semane. At xiv. 12-17 Jesus is living 
outside the town, and arranges the 
Passover meal, which could only be 
eaten in Jerusalem, from there. Luke’s 
statement (xxi. 37, 38) that Jesus went 
regularly to the Mount called Elaion, 
Mount of Olives, for his a Fe quarters, 
appears to preclude the belief that the 
regular night quarters were at Bethany; 
in connection with which we notice that 
Luke does not give the anointing at 
Bethany, but gives an anointing at the 
house of Simon (vii. 36-50), in which, 


them a third resolution, viz., if the arrest was 


to tak t the featival, to have itarranged 
ἀροῦν. The cman fakes he history 


ao, PF ul 
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underhand! way to get him arrested and put to death. For 2 
they said, Not during the festival, lest there be a disturbance 


among the people. 


[Matthew xxvi. 6-13.] 


And he was at Bethany in the house of Simon the leper, 
and while he was reclining, a woman came who had an 
unguent-flask of genuine nard of great value; she broke the 
flask, and poured out the contents on his head. But there 
were some there who showed displeasure at this, and said to 


however, Simon is not a leper but a 
i and the woman, on the con- 


ΓΑ, a sinner. Luke gives the visit 
of Jesus to Mary and Martha at ‘“‘a 
certain village” (x. 38). The fourth 


Gospel combines in one the traditions 
formerly separate of the two sisters and 
the anointing. 

Jesus is under a friendly roof at 
Bethany, in the house of Simon the 
leper, a person known to the early 
Church, no doubt, since he needs no 
further introduction, but not mentioned 
in the Gospels except on this occa- 
sion. The only leper otherwise spoken 
of in Mark is he of i. 40-45; if the 
persons are different, Jesus was ac- 

uainted with two restored lepers. In 
this house a ecene is enacted which 
forms the most striking contrast with 
those on which the Gospel is now to 
enter ; we are shortly to see the Lord 
among enemies who have him at their 
mercy and pour out on him the full 
measure of their rancour; for a moment 
we see him reclining in the house of 
friends, sheltered from the world and 
treated, as those in after times who love 
his memory would fain have treated 
him, with unstinted love and devotion. 
The woman whose act is now to be 
recorded has no name in Mark, nor are 
we told whether she was one of the 
inmates of the house or entered from 
outside. A poor woman would not 
have what this one brought 
with her; and she was one who knew 
Jesus, had exulted, no doubt, in his 
triumphal Entry which started from 
Bethany, and fully sympathized in his 
labours and atruggles at Jerusalem. 
For the Messiah no mark of kindness 


could be, in the eyes of such a one, 
extravagant. She came, then, to anoint 
the Master as he reclined, perhaps at 
table, as in Matthew; anointing was 
an ordinary refreshment after a journey 
or in connection with a meal, and if the 
host did not provide it another might 
do so (Luke vii. 46). She made use of 
the most expensive material. Nard is 
8 product of N. and Eastern India, and 
was highly valued in antiquity : there 
was a rads in itat Tarsus, the precious 
unguent being sent out in long-necked 
alabaster flasks. Like every such sub- 
stance it was liable to adulteration and 
imitation, but this lady has a flask of 
cou nard. Onthe word here trans- 
ted genuine, also rendered in other 
ways,see Bruce’s note (Haxpositor’s Greek 
Testament, vol. i.); on nard, see Riehm, 
Handworterbuch des bibl. Altertums, sub 
voc. The flask is called an alabaster, 
but the word was used of an unguent 
flask though not made of that lucent 
white material. The breaking may 
refer to the seal, or the neck of the 
flask may have been broken, as none 
of the contents were to be kept any 
longer. The woman is not reported 
to have said anything as to the meaning 
of her anointing; Jesus afterwards gives 
an interpretation of it of which she 
may Sot have thought. It is an act of 
ure and uncalculating kindness and 
evotion. 

4. Mark does not say it was apa 
who objected: Matthew says so, and in 
John it is Judas. They are people, at 
any rate, of a frugal standard of living, 
and accustomed, as good Jews were, to 
think of almsgiving as part of a good 
life. Jesus himself, they knew, was far 


1Qmit, underhand. 
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e 9 “ a , , : 207 b a Νὴ 
ἡ ἀπώλεια αὕτη τοῦ μύρου γέγονεν; ἠδύνατο γὰρ τοῦτο τὸ 
’ “-- , ~ a a] 
μύρον πραθῆναι ἐπάνω δηναρίων τριακοσίων καὶ δοθῆναι τοῖς πτωχοῖς 
. 3 a cs e \ » a aw 7 7, , : ees 
καὶ ἐνεβριμῶντο avty. ὁ de Ἰησοῦς εἶπεν, “Agere αὐτήν τὶ αὐτῇ 
a ’ Q 
κόπους παρέχετε; καλὸν ἔργον ἠργάσατο ev ἐμοί. πάντοτε yap 
A ~ 8 9 ~ 
τοὺς πτωχοὺς ἔχετε μεθ᾽ ἑαντῶν, καὶ Grav θέλητε δύνασθε αὐτοῖς 
’ A ; a ? μ . 
παντοτεῖ εὖ ποιῆσαι, ἐμὲ δὲ οὐ πάντοτε ἔχετε. ὃ ἔσχεν ἐποίησεν 
“a , 4 9 A 4 
προέλαβεν μυρίσαι τὸ σῶμά μου εἰς τὸν ἐνταφιασμόν. ἀμὴν de 
λ 4 e σι “O 9A θῃ A 9 Xr 9 “oN A ’ 
ἔγω ὑμῖν, “Ὅπου ἐὰν κηρυχθῇ τὸ εὐαγγέλιον εἰς ὅλον Tov κόσμον, 


«“-- 
καὶ ὃ ἐποίησεν αὕτη λαληθήσεται εἰς μνημόσυνον αὐτῆς. 


The Betrayal, xiv. 10, 11. 


‘ va) 9 a “ 
Kai Ἰούδας ᾿Ισκαριώθ, ὁ εἷς τῶν δώδεκα, ἀπῆλθεν πρὸς Tous 
4 a ~ a 4 rf 4 a A 
ἀρχιερεῖς ἵνα αὐτὸν παραδοῖ αὐτοῖς. οἱ de ἀκούσαντες éxapnoay Kat 
9 ’ “ a Q A 4 9 ᾽ 
ἐπηγγείλαντο αὐτῷ ἀργύριον δοῦναι᾽ καὶ ἐξήτει πῶς αὐτὸν εὐκαίρως 


“παραδοῖ. 


from thoughts of luxury; he told his 
followers to sell their goods, and give 
alms with the proceeds, trusting in God 
for what they needed. And here is a 
piece of culpable luxury applied to such 
a teacher—a sum poured out in a transi- 
tory individual pleasure which could 
have brought relief to hundreds of the 

oor. They are not against the anoint- 
ing, but oil would have done, or a less 
expensive unguent ; and they hold up to 
the woman, no doubt in strong and 
pointed language, the incongruity of her 
act. 


6. Jesus, however, though he had 
taught his disciples the lessons of 
poverty and charity which the first 

reachers of a new faith require to 
earn, knew more himself than he had 
taught, and when a fine act was done in 
his sight was able to rejoice in it even 
if it did not square with the rules of his 
order. A warm heart dispenses with all 
rules, he knew, and perhaps he also 
saw that the rich are able to do thi 
the poor cannot think of, by which life 
is brightened and ennobled. ‘She has 
done a good work on me.’ The Greek 
word would suggest aesthetic merit, a 
beautiful work, bat the word Jesus used 


1In the case of crucifixion there were no such 
rites ; from this and other indications it seems 


was Aramaic, and probably did not con- 
vey this. He has sympathy at any rate 
with the woman’s motives, and will not 
have her molested or distressed. It is 
well to think of the r, but not well 
to let the thought of them spread over 
the whole of life and choke the action 
of other good impulses. There is some- 
thing to be said for her extravagance, at 
least on this occasion. It is a special 
time with him; he is going away, and 
for kindness to him there will be little 
further opportunity. It was not ill 
done on her part, then, to come forward 
in this brief space that is left and do her 
best for him. Little can be done for 
him—a woman cannot set him on his 
rightful throne or make his enemies to 
yield. What she can do is only to 
express her own conviction, and that 
her generous act has done. Theact has 
another significance, indeed. It is the 
beginning of the burial rites which his 
friends will soon have to think of for 
him. He knows his death is near, and 
after it there will be the anointing,! for 
only in the case of rich and great ple 
was embalming resorted to. e 

almost done with his body, and this 
woman’s act is an indication to him 


clear that Jesus, while foreseeing his death, 
did not foresee the manner of it. 


1Qmit πάντοτε. 
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each other, What was the use of wasting the ointment in such 
a way? This ointment could have been sold for more than 
fifteen pounds, and the money given to the poor! And they 
broke out upon her. But Jesus said, Let her alone: why do 
you trouble her? She has done a good work on me. For the 
poor you have always with you, and whenever you like you 
can always! do good to them; but you are not always to 
have me. She has done what she could; she has anointed my 
body beforehand for burial. And I tell you assuredly, wher- 
ever the Gospel is preached in the whole world, this woman’s 
action also shall be spoken of, for a memorial of her. 


[Matthew xxvi. 14-16; Luke xxii. 3-6.] 


And Judas of Karioth, one of the Twelve, went to the high- 
priests and offered to give him up to them. And they were 
delighted to hear it, and promised to give him money; and 
from that time onwards he looked for a convenient opportunity 


to give him up. 


that others will care for it afterwards 
as far as theycan. A tragic and solemn 
tone is thus given to the scene. We 
read in the sequel how, when the death 
had taken place, three women, who are 
named, brought spices to the tomb to 
do the work Jesus here speaks of, and 
how they were prevented from accom- 
plishing it. 

9. A verse is added which states one 
result of this little incident. This un- 
known woman obtained by her reckless 
generosity a place in the Gospel narra- 
tive, from which she was never to be 
removed. Wherever the Gospel is 
preached—Gospel here being a message 
with a certain amount of historical mat- 
ter contained in it, but still a spoken, 
not a written thing—wherever the 
Gospel is preached (readers will know 
what is meant by the Gospel, and not 
a word of explanation needs to be added 
to the term) this woman’s act will be 
recited, and she will be held in honour. 
This verse accordingly takes us to the 
time in the early history of the Church 


1gpitta, Urchristentum, ‘vol. 1,! p. :'226, 
renders εὐκαίρως “ἴῃ good » ac. early 
enough. He considers that Jesus did not hold 
the Passover with his disciples, the authori- 
ties having planned, so ver. 2 is taken, 


when the oral tradition of the ] in 
becoming fixed, and it is known that a 
certain narrative belongs to it ; but the 
Gospel is not yet a written work. 


10. This statement about Judas con- 
tinues the story interrupted by the 
incident of Bethany; ver. 10 takes 
up ver. 2. There we heard that 
the authorities did not wish the 
arrest of Jesus to take place during 
the festival. If it did take place then, 
they wished it to take place quietly, 
where it would not be noticed. The 
action of Judas makes them forget their 
resolution to keep off the festival; he 
satisfies them that from his knowledge 
of his Master’s habits he will be able to 
get the arrest effected so that no one 
will know of it. The result showed 
him to be right, as the mass of the 
pilgrims with whom Jerusalem was 
crowded knew nothing of the arrest, 
nor even, it is probable, of the cruci- 
fixion, till after it was over.} 

The story of Judas gives a striking 


to gt him arrested before the festival, and 
Ju having assisted them Pay Ἀκυδ ας aoe 
εὐκαίρως Means opportunely, ata e time. 
and the context must decide in each case 
whether the time it describes is early or late. 


1 Omit, always. 
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Preparation for the Passover, xiv. 12-17. 
~ “~ ΓΙ ὔ WW, , 

Καὶ τῇ πρώτῃ ἡμέρᾳ τῶν ἀζύμων, ὅτε τὸ πάσχα ἔθυον, λέγουσιν 
| “ ς 4 9 ~ a , 4 la φ 4 @ 
αὐτῷ of μαθηταὶ αὐτοῦ, ἸΠοῦ θέλεις ἀπελθόντες ἑτοιμάσωμεν ἵνα 

8 A ὔ “A “᾿ς nan 4 

φάγῃς τὸ πάσχα; καὶ ἀποστέλλει δύο τῶν μαθητῶν αὐτοῦ καὶ 

a a 4 4 δ «a # 

λέγει αὐτοῖς, Ὕπαγετε eis τὴν πόλιν, καὶ ἀπαντήσει ὑμῖν ἄνθρωπος 

, o ’ . 3 ’ 9. α 4. @ 98 

κεράμιον ὕδατος βαστάζων ἀκολουθήσατε αὐτῷ, καὶ ὅπον ἐὰν 

ἴδ @ e 4 4 ~ 

εἰσέλθῃ εἴπατε τῷ οἰκοδεσπότῃ ὅτι Ὃ διδάσκαλος λέγει, Ποῦ 

A 4 a , A ζω “A 
ἐστὶν TO καταλυμά μου ὅπου τὸ πασχα μετὰ τῶν μαθητῶν jou 
A a 9 é [2 

φάγω; καὶ αὐτὸς ὑμῖν δείξει ἀνάγαιον μέγα ἐστρωμένον ἕτοιμον' 

Δ 9 - e@ ὔ ς «a A 9 Ra e A 4 Ϊ 

καὶ ἐκεῖ ἑτοιμάσατε ἡμῖν. καὶ ἐξῆλθον οἱ μαθηταὶ καὶ ἦλθον εἰς 
: 4 2 4 " 4 ’ 

τὴν πόλιν Kal εὗρον καθὼς εἶπεν αὐτοῖς, Kal ἡτοίμασαν TO πάσχα. 


καὶ ὀψίας γενομένης ἔρχεται μετὰ τῶν δώδεκα. 


The Passover meal, xiv. 18-21. 


4 9 0 4. oA 4 9 é « y ~ ᾽ 4 

Καὶ ἀνακειμένων αὐτῶν καὶ ἐσθιόντων ὁ ᾿Ϊησοῦς εἶπεν, ᾿Αμὴν 

4 e “ Ψ 9 e ~ γ ες φ ὔ 9 9 ΄- 
λέγω ὑμῖν ὅτι εἷς ἐξ ὑμῶν παραδώσει με, ὁ ἐσθίων μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ. 


wth of the tradition 
from one ae to another. In Mark 
he does not ask for money ; the authori- 
ties promise it, we do not hear how 
much. In Matthew he asks for money, 
and the sum agreed on is named ; it is 
connected, we afterwards hear (xxvii. 9), 
with an 0.T. prophecy. In Luke Satan 
enters into Judas, and the money is 
agreed on between the authorities and 
aie oe J re et ΡΝ udas a vas 

eeper of the ; his history is fully 
explained 


example of the 


12. Jesus is living with his disciples 
outside the walls, but the Passover 
could only be eaten in Jerusalem, close 
to the Temple where the victim was 
killed. The necessa preparations 
embraced the killing of the lamb and 
the application of its blood to the altar, 
the cooking of the lamb and of the 
bitter herbs, the providing of wine, etc. 
As we shall see afterwards there is 
nothing in the description of the meal 
iteelf which Jesus ate with his disciples 
on the last night of his life to show 
that it was a feast of Passover. The 
reader will remember that in the fourth 
Gospel Jesus does not eat the Passover, 
but is crucified on the day of that 
festival, and with this much early 


testimony also agrees. The belief that 
he did eat the Passover is based on the 
poms: now before us. The story here 
ound in Mark is of the same graphic 
and circumstantial character as that of 
the finding of the animal for the trium- 
phal Entry, and like it points to rela- 
tions of private friendship occupied by 
Jesus which are not fully stated to us 
in the Gospels. In Matthew the person 
to whom the disciples are sent in Jeru- 
salem appears to be named by Jesus— 
Go to such an one, he there says; the 
evangelist does not give the name, but 
indicates that the messengers know who 
was meant. In Luke this matter is 
just as in Mark, but it is Jesus himself 
who broaches the subject of the Pass- 
over. 

The day having come, the 14th of 
Nisan, which commemorated to the 
Jews the departure out of Egypt, the 
disciples ake for instructions as to 
the Passover meal. The lamb should, 
according to the ritual (Exodus xii. 3), 
have been selected on the tenth of the 
month, even if it was not bought in the 
Temple market, though this, like other 
leg of the old ritual, may not have 

n rigidly adhered to at the period. 
At all events there was no doubt in the 
company that Jesus intended to observe 
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[Matthew xxvi. 17-20; Luke xxii. 7-14.] 


And on the first day of unleavened bread, when people killed 
the Passover, Jesus’ disciples say to him, Where do you wish 
us to go and make the preparations for your eating the Pass- 
over? And he sends two of his disciples and tells them, Go 
into the city, and there will meet you a man with a water-jar; 
follow him, till he enters a house, and say to the master of 
that house, Our Master says, Where is my room, in which 
I am to eat the Passover with my disciples? And he will 
show you a large dining-room, furnished for a meal and 
ready; there make the preparations for us. And the disciples 
set off and came into the town, and found everything as he 
had told them; and they prepared the Passover. And when 


evening fell he comes with the Twelve. 


[Matthew xxvi. 21-25; Luke xxii. 15, 16, 21-23.] 


And as they were at table and were eating, Jesus said, 
Assuredly I tell you that one of you is going to betray me, 


the festival with his friends in the 
usual manner. The only question in 
doubt appears to be that of the place in 
which the meal is to be eaten. Jesus 
bas not discussed this point with his 
friends, and they are in the dark even 
up to the morning of the day when the 
lamb had to be killed and eaten. 
13. We appear to find here, as in the 
case of the colt at Bethany, a precon- 
certed arrangement, made by Jesus, 
and not communicated to his disciples 
till the moment arrives for carrying it 
out. As water is generally fetched by 
wonen in the East, a man with a water- 
Jar would act as a good signal. He 
was to wait near the gate at which the 
messengers from Jesus would enter, 
and in some way he would recognize 
them. The lamb they would have 
with them. As they had often found 
Jesus aware of their necessities before- 
hand, and wisely providing for them, so 
in this instance all was already in train. 
to the custom of the dwellers 
at Jerusalem who lent rooms to the 
Peo from a distance to eat their 
assover, they were to find a large up- 
stairs room bespoken for them and 
suitably arranged for the occasion. 
This little narrative is so circumstantial, 
and so likely, as to furnish the 


Accordin 


strongest proof that Jesus did eat the 
Passover with his disciples. If the 
meal Jesus ate with his disciples on 
the last evening of his life was, as the 
fourth Gospel implies (xiii. 1, 2), not 
the Passover, then we have to ask how 
he came to be at supper within the 
walls of Jerusalem; only if it was a 
Passover, is the evening meal in Jeru- 
salem accounted for. On that sup- 
position there was good reason for his 
not coming to town during the day. 
In the confusion of the festival, when 
every one was busy with preparing for 
the Passover and the Temple was full 
of the blood of thousands of victims, 
there could be no ΡΟ 5; Only in 
the evening does he come to town, 
reversing the direction of his usual 
evening journey (Mark xi. 19, Lk. xxi. 
37). ark alone states this clearly. 

17. The word disciples, having been 
used of the two who went early, could 
not be conveniently used again of the 
ten who came later, and so they are 
called the Twelve, as in 1 Cor. xv. 5, 
though only ten are meant. 


When we come to the narrative of 
the meal, we find it to be by no means 
full. Only two points are dwelt on in 
Mark and Matthew, that of the betrayal 
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ἤρξαντο λυπεῖσθαι καὶ λέγειν αὐτῷ εἷς κατὰ els, Μήτι ἐγώ; ὁ 
δὲ εἶπεν αὐτοῖς, Eis τῶν δώδεκα, 6 ἐμβαπτόμενος μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ εἰς 


A c 
τὸ τρύβλιον. 
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ὅτι ὁ μὲν vios τοῦ ἀνθρώπου ὑπάγει καθὼς 
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γέγραπται περὶ αὐτοῦ ovat δὲ Tw ἀνθρώπῳ ἐκείνῳ δι’ οὗ ὁ vios 
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τοῦ ἀνθρώπου παραδίδοται" καλὸν αὐτῳ εἰ οὐκ ἐγεννήθη ὁ ἄνθρωπος 
- ἐκεῖνος. 


The Lord’s Supper, xiv. 22-25. 
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Καὶ ἐσθιόντων αὐτῶν λαβὼν ἄρτον εὐλογήσας ἔκλασεν καὶ 
“ . . Ὁ ’ . “ι΄. \ ~ 

ἔδωκεν αὐτοῖς καὶ εἶπεν, Λαβετε τοῦτό ἐστιν τὸ σῶμά μου. 


and that of the new institution. Luke 
has here, as in the whole history of the 
Passion and Resurrection, a number of 
additions. In John the last meal forms 
the basis of those discourses in which 
the relation between the dying Saviour 
and his Church is set forth in strains 
which can never cease to thrill the 
Christian heart. What we have now 
to consider is a lively narrative of very 
concrete incidents. 

18. What they were eating we are 
not told, it has to be inferred from the 
Passover ritual ; the story is very frag- 
mentary. The incident about the 
betrayal could not be forgotten, the 
interruption of the meal by Jesus him- 
self with such a shocking announcement, 
and the grief and dismay in which the 
disciples were plunged. Those eating 
together, especially those eating the 
great sacrifice, the Passover, together, 
naturally regarded themselves as a 
family ; the eating from the same dish, 
and drinking from the same cup, was a 
mutual pledge of faith and brother: 
hood (1 Gor. x. 18). And this company 
was not a fortuitous concourse, bound 
together for the moment by an occasional 
rite ; on the contrary its members had 
come through many things together 
and had high hopes in common. 
How dreadful then to be told as they 
are celebrating fellowship with each 
other in the common meal, that one of 
their company is turning his hand 
against his associates, and is on the 
point of yore de the Master, with- 
out whom their fellowship could have 
no existence, to his enemies out- 
side. No wonder that cries of distress 


1 Add καὶ ἄλλος, Μήτι ἐγώ ; 


arose, cries of indignation, of personal 
anxiety. The others, it appears, do 
not suspect Judas—he has dissembled 
very successfully ; only the Master has 
noticed in these two days the chan 
that has taken place in him. The 
others, therefore, each think that a 
dreadful charge is being made against 
himself; he does not understand how 
he can be guilty of such a crime, and 
yet the Master’s statement is very posi- 
tive. Can he be acting, without know- 
ing it, in such a way as to incur such 
a charge? And each puts the question, 
expecting an answer in the negative, 
Not I, is it, Master? If he gets a 
warning in reply he can yet, perhaps, 
ard against the danger. But still 
esus does not name any one. The 
meal consists not only of bread and 
wine, or wine and water, the staple 
diet of all but the very r in Pales- 
tine; in addition to the unleavened 
cake set down for each guest, there 
is also a dish standing in the centre, or 
handed round, to which each applies 
for his portion. At the Passover there 
might be two dishes, that containing 
the lamb and that with the bitter 
herbs with which it was eaten. ‘‘ Dip- 
ping with me in the dish” has been 
interpreted as a ceremony of special 
friendship, like drinking wine together 
in our days; and it has been thought 
that Jesus by these words pointed out 
Judas, who was just paying him this 
compliment. But this goes beyond the 
words. The dish was common to all 
who sat at table, and the words 
‘‘dippeth with me in the dish” indi- 
cate no more than the words ‘‘ eateth 


3 Add ἕν. 
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-- 
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one who is eating with me. They began to be very sad, and 19 


to say to him one by one, Surely it is not [1] 


But he said 


to them, It is one of the Twelve, one who is dipping with 
me in the? dish. For the Son of Man is going away indeed 21 
as Scripture says about him; but woe to that man by whom 
the Son of Man is betrayed; well were it for that man if he 


had not been born. 


[Matthew xxvi. 26-29; Luke xxii. 17-20.] 


And as they were eating he took a loaf and after saying 
the blessing he broke it and gave it to them and said, Take, 


with me” in ver. 18, or the words of 
Luke xxii. 21, ‘‘the hand of my be- 
trayer is with me on the table,” which 
evidently do not point out any indi- 
vidual. The phrase brings out a little 
more pial 3 Τὴ blackness of the 
treachery. at one just about to 
carry out such a horrid plot should yet 
join with his intended victim in using 
the symbols of brotherhood and faith- 
fulness ! 

21. Here we have a further idea 
entertained by Jesus about his own 
death. We found him before speaking 
of his death as necessary, 88 8 part of the 
divine plan for him, and also declarin 
that his death would not be the en 
with him, but that he would rise again 
and come to judgment (viii. 31, x. 334q.). 
In Mark x. 45a view is indicated in ve 
general language as to the benefit whic 
would accrue to others from his death. 
Here the circumstances and conditions 
of the death of the Messiah are again 
spoken of. Jesus speaks of the Son of 

an, a phrase which, as we have seen, 
is used in ite traditional and proper 
sense in those a where the figure 
in question is that of a judge and aven- 

er at the last day (xiii. 56, Vili. 38). 

he Son of Man is the Messiah, prima- 
rily in this aspect. But Jesus recog- 
nized that the Messiah’s career was not 
to be one of unbroken triumph and 
majesty, and here this conviction is 
expressed in the phrase, ‘‘ The Son of 
Man is going away.” Scripture states 
that he is to do so, i.e. there is a Scrip- 
ture passage which speaks of an inter- 
ruption of the career of the Messiah, 


and represents him as withdrawn for a 
time in order to appear again. If we 
enquire what are e is meant, the 
53rd chapter of Isaiah readily occurs to 
us. The Messiah once identified with 
the Servant of Jehovah in that chapter, 
Scripture is seen to give this forecast of 
his history (ver. 10-12); he is to go 
away out of the world under the most 
painful circumstances, but only in order 
to come back again to enjoy a complete 
and final triumph. We see in Acts viii. 
32 eqqg. and other passages in the N.T. 
bow this famous chapter was applied 
by the early Christians to the Messiah. 
Did Jesus himself carry the develop- 
ment of Messianic doctrine so far? If, 
while he foresaw his death, he yet ex- 
pected to be present and to have a 
ere to play in the establishment of the 

ingdom, he must have done so. Yet 
some degree of perplexity attaches, as 
we saw (p. 82), to all the “ee 
where Jesus speaks of himeélt as the 
Son of Man. 

The rest of the verse is clear. Though 
it stands as part of the divine plan that 
the Messiah is to suffer and die, yet the 
guilt of the betrayer is not thereby re- 
moved. It is with mingled indignation 
and compassion that ye esus speaks of 
him, for a terrible fate awaits him. 
He will not only be left outside when 
the Messiah comes to his Kingdom ; he 
will be visited with some special punish- 
ment: far better for him to have re- 
mained unborn ! 


22. If the meal Jesus ate with his 
disciples was the Passover, no details 


1 Add, and another said, Surely not I? 
2Or, according to the variant: the one dish. 


20 


22 
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43 καὶ λαβὼν ποτήριον εὐχαριστήσας ἔδωκεν αὐτοῖς, καὶ ἔπιον ἐξ 
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24 αὐτοῦ πάντες. καὶ εἶπεν αὐτοῖς, Touro ἐστιν τὸ αἷμα μου τῆς 


are given to identify it. The writer 
shows no interest in the Passover ritual 
and only records incidents which have 
no connection with it. What is now 
to be told took place as they were eat- 
ing, t.e. during the course of the meal; 
the meal was going on, but this is not 
& part of its ordinary form. Jesus, for 
the last time, acts as the host of his 
party ; in doing so he bears himself 
exactly as he did when he fed the 
multitude at the lakeside (vi. 41, viii. 
6), but here he connects the familiar 
acta with the thought of his own 
death in a way never to be forgotten. 
When he fed the multitude he made 
them think of other things than 
material food ; it was a feeding of the 
otek as well as of the body, and they 
all felt satisfied, though the quantity of 
food was so small which ie distri- 
buted among them. So here he makes 
the disciples think of far different 
oe from the bread and the cup he 
hands to them. He takes a loaf of 
bread, one of the round cakes or scones 
of unleavened bread which were on the 
table—each about a man’s portion for a 
meal—and he breaks it into pieces, a 
piece for each of the disciples, he him- 
self not sharing, then he says the bless- 
ing. The word “blessed” in this 
verse and the word ‘‘ gave thanks” in 
the following (ver. 23), both represent 
the same Hebrew term and refer to 
the same act, so that no idea is ong 
gested here any more than at vi. 4], 
that the blessing was meant to confer 
on the loaf some special character as 
consecrated. The Jew, desiring to take 
his food as from God’s hand, offered 
thanks before eating to God the Giver. 
The thanksgiving might of course be 
followed by other petitions connected 
with any matter in hand. ‘‘ Blessed be 
He who brings forth bread out of the 
earth” is the ordinary Jewish form, 
and in the earliest Christian accounts 
of the action the prayer before the 
bread and the cup is a thanksgiving 
to God, who causes the earth to pro- 
duce such things. Cf. Didache, ix., 
Irenaeus, iv. 18, 4. The blessing said, 
Jesus gives the bread which he has 
broken to the disciples and bids them 
take it; they are to eat it, not he; he 
is giving it to them. And this bread 
which he gives them furnishes a par- 


able. As he has often made use of 
common everyday things and incidents 


-to suggest thoughts about God and 


God's Kingdom and the Messiah, s0 he 
does now. The bread he has broken 
and given to them is, he says, his body. 
It represents his body, t.e. it is a par- 
able of his body, as when he says ‘‘the 
seed is the word,” ‘‘ the reapers are the 
angels.” How does the bread represent 
his body? The point, it is commonly 
held, lies in the breaking. His body 
was about to be broken as the bread 
had been. The words of the Autho- 
rized Version in 1 Cor. xi. 24, ‘‘This is 
my wig which is broken for you,” im- 
this interpretation on its readers. 

ut the word ‘broken’ is absent from 
the Revised Version, the Greek word 
κλώμενον having been removed from the 
text by the editors. 

Luke has, This is my body which is 
given for you. 

Matthew, Take, eat, this ismy body. 

Mark, Take, this is my body. 
None of the passages, therefore, 
states that Jesus compared his body to 
the loaf in respect that both were 
broken. And there are also great diffi- 
culties in thinking that this was the 
original intention of the words. The 
body of Jesus was not broken in his 
death, a fact in which Christians saw a 
fulfilment of prophecy (John xix. 
36). If Jesus then foresaw the manner 
of his death (cf. x. 34, also on xiv. 8), 
he could not say that his body was 
about to be broken. The point of the 
comparison of his body to the broken 
loaf lies in another direction, not in the 
breaking but in the giving. He has 

uite made up his mind to die; and in 
the scene at Bethany he speaks of his 
body as almost ready for the last 
ρων τὰ τ Here he expresses the view 
he has learned to take of his death, 
now 80 certainly impending. He under- 
takes it irae cd ; called to give up his 
life he willingly devotes it to the ser- 
vice of those who may be benefited by 
it. In saying to his disciples ‘‘ Take, 
this is my body,” he means that they 
are to regard his death as a gift, the 
last of all his gifta, which he makes to 
them deliberately. His life is not taken 
from him against his will, but freely 
given. Even in bis death he is to be 
thought of not as one who is over- 
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this is my body. And he took a cup and gave thanks and 23 
gave it to them, and they all drank of it. And he said to 24 
them, This is my covenant-blood which is poured out for 


whelmed and hurled by the might of once yield their meaning. Like the 


circumstances into a dark fate, but as 
one who goes cheerfully, with love in 
his heart, to make the last great sacri- 
fice, and feels as he does so that he is 
allowed to serve his brethren in his 
death as he had served them in his life. 
In 1 Cor. and in Luke the disciples are 
told to ‘‘do this in remembrance of 
me,” words which Mark and Matthew 
do not give. It was inevitable, how- 
ever, that the action should be re- 
peated after the departure of Jesus, 
and that in repeating it his followers 
should consider themselves to be carry- 
ing out his orders. (See on this passage 
a paper by the present writer in 7 
Kapostor, Oct. 1899, ‘‘The Lord’s 
Supper: St. Mark or St. Paul?” where 
the views stated above as to the insti- 
tution of the Supper are set forth more 
at large. For a careful statement of 
the points in the recent controversy on 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
see Schmiedel in Prot. Monatshefte iii. 
125. Plummer in Hastings’ Bible Dic- 
tionary, ‘Lord’s Supper,’ may also be 
consulted). 
23. It is not said that this cup was a 
tt of the Passover ritual ; and as the 
reaking of the loaf was a symbol 
freely chosen to express a new truth, 
80 ὌΟΔΟΥ here also. We are not 
told at first what was in the cup, buf 
only infer from ver. 25 that it was 
wine. Noastress is to be laid on the use of 
this particularsubstance.! The ‘‘thanks- 
giving” is the same form as the 
‘* blessing ” of the ἰοτοβοίπᾳ verse. He 
gave the cup to the disciples, but did 
not drink of it himself; the reason is 
given in ver. 25. In Luke xxii. 17, 18 
this appears more clearly: ‘‘ Divide 
this among yourselves,” he says there ; 
“Ὁ will not drink.” The wine also isa 
rable; they are to think as they 
τίη k it of something else which does 
not appear. The words in which he 
indicates this hidden truth do not at 


1 Many bodies of early Christians celebrated 
the Eucharist with bread and water, some 
with bread and cheese. The acts were im- 

rtant, but even at Rome there was some 
reedom as to the elements used. See Harnack, 
‘¢Brod und Wasser; die Eucharistischen Ele- 
a be acl Ns Texteund Untersuchungen, 


words about the bread they are not to 
be interpreted in the light of the 
crucifixion. As the body was not 
broken on the cross, so neither was the 
blood shed. The agony of the death 
arose from fever and congestion. We 
must ask what the disciples could find 
in the words before they knew of the 
death on the cross. They knew that 
their Master considered himself to be 
on the a of being arrested and put 
to death. And they knew from the 
ὙΠ} Ὁ: of the bread he had given them 

at he was prepared to die, and was in 
his own eyes voluntaril giving up his 
life for their benefit. W at is added 
to these thoughts by the words ‘‘ This 
is my covenant-blood which is shed for 
many”? They introduce a view as to 
the use of Christ’s death. He recog. 
nizes his death as God’s will, and 
voluntarily undertakes it for the sake 
of others, but in what way is it to 
benefit them? It is his view on this 

int that we now learn. Covenant- 

lood is the blood of a victim offered to 
celebrate and ratify the inauguration of 
a new relation or new terms of agree- 
ment (Exodus xxiv. 8, Psalm 1. 5). 
The phrase is an old one, and is to be 
taken as a whole; its terms are not 
separately dwelt on by Christ, and 
neither should we so dwell on them.? 
Christ then regards his death as a 
sacrifice by which the new conditions 
of life in the Kingdom he came to 
set up, are to be introduced. A 
strange fact that the death of the 
Messiah should be called for as the 
ΠΟΥ to the coming οὗ Messiah’s 

ingdom! Yet there is Soripture 
for it, as we saw (in ver. 21); 
and Jesus has considered the matter 
and consented to play the part, 850 
different from that which might have 
been anticipated, which now opens 
before him. In this case also the point 
of the parable lies in the giving, not 


2If he thought of a covenant as being formed 
at his death, it would be after the fashion of 
that described by Jeremiah xxxi. 81-84, a 
covenant which is no covenant, but the ob- 
rage of all ry be eg err pe of es past 

a new era of grace. Bu going beyon 
Christ's words. 
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διαθήκης τὸ ἐκχυννόμενον ὑπὲρ πολλῶν. 
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ἡμέρας ἐκείνης ὅταν αὐτὸ πίνω καινὸν ev τῇ βασιλείᾳ τοῦ θεοῦ. 


To the Mount of Olives. Prediction of Peter's denial, xiv. 26-31. 


Kat ὑμνήσαντες ἐξῆλθον εἰς τὸ ὄρος τῶν ᾿Ελαιῶν. 


καὶ λέγει 


a ~ , 
αὐτοῖς ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς ὅτι Ilavres σκανδαλισθήσεσθε, ὅτι γέγραπται, 
Πατάξω τὸν ποιμένα, καὶ τὰ πρόβατα διασκορπισθήσονται. ἀλλὰ 


the shedding. As Jesus gladly and 
delightedly plays the host to his dis- 
ciples, and hands them the cup to 
drink which he does not himself share, 
so gladly and willingly he gives up his 
life to be the sacrifice at the opening of 
the Kingdom. For him the death ; for 
many, for far more than the disciples, for 
men who do not yet believe but will 
now do so (see on ‘ransom for many,’ 
x. 45) the Kingdom and its joys. He 
does what he can to help them to these 
Joys 5 and they will bless the Messiah 
who gave up his life that they might 


reign. 

Here also the parallels have various 
additions which appear to be drawn from 
later ritual and thought. In 1 Cor. xi. 
25 we read ‘‘ this cup is the new testa- 
ment in (or by means of) my blood” 
-—the drinking of the cup being equiva- 
lent to appropriating the blessings of 
the new dispensation. Matthew adds 
“ὁ for the forgiveness of sins,” according 
to later doctrine (Rom. iii. 25, Heb. ix. 
22, x. 29), but probably also with 
reference to the old notion of an amnesty 
as a feature of a new treaty or covenant. 
When Jehovah promises the new cove- 
nant (Jer. xxxi. 31 sqq.) it is mentioned 
that the sins of the people are no more 
to be remembered. Luke has “for 

ou” in place of Mark’s ‘‘for many.” 
n Paul’s addition (1 Cor. xi. 25) 
‘*Do this, as often as you drink it, in 
remembrance of me,” we see the prac- 
tice of the early Church. 

25. In the first two Gospels these 
words indicate the close of the meal; 
and also give the reason why Jesus 
did not himself drink of the cup he 
handed to the disciples. In the third, 
they have only the latter sense, 
since in Luke various conversations 
are reported after this, which are 

ken still at table. He cannot drink 
of the draught he has compared to 
his own blood; it is a thing he gives ; 


it is for others, not forhim. He knows 
his death is at hand, Judas is seeing to 
that, and his drinking is over for the 
resent. But he will drink again. 
e separation is to be very short to 
which he is looking forward, and after 
it he will be in the Kingdom of God 
where all is new, the wine as well as 
other things. For a similar half- 
material view of the Kingdom cf. 
Matth. viii. 11, xix. 28, 29. On the 
other side compare Mark xii. 25, 
Matth. xx. 25 sg., and generally the 
teaching about the Kingdom and the 
qualifications for it. It would show 
very dull preceptions if we insisted, 
from the expression in our verse, that 
the Kingdom Jesus looked forward to 
was one of physical pleasures. It is 
God’s Kingdom, in which His will is 
done and, to use words which Jesus 
heard without condemning (Luke xiv. 
15), those who eat bread are blessed. 
The verse shows certainly that he 
looked for the advent of that Kingdom 
to take place at once; his death was to 
be the signal of its appearance (ver. 24) ; 
he was to return at once out of the 
realm of death to take his place in 
it at the head of those whom by dying 
he has enabled to enter it. 


26. The hymn is the Hallel with 
which the Passover ritual concluded. 
Even the Jewish authorities in the 
early centuries did not agree as to its 
composition, some saying it consisted 
of Psalms 115-118, others of the 
136th Psalm, or of Psalms 134-136. 
The old law prescribed (Ex. xii. 22) 
that none of the guests at the Pass- 
over were to leave the house where it 
took place until the morning; but 
many parts of that law had now become 
obsolete. Luke gives a number of say- 
ings of Jesus as belonging to the con- 
versation before leaving the house and 
some of them agreeing with that situa- 
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many. Assuredly I tell you, I will never again drink of the 
fruit of the vine till that day when I drink it new in the 


Kingdom of God. 


[Matthew xxvi. 30-85; Luke xxii. 31-34, 39.] 


And after they had sung the hymn, they went out to the 
Mount of Olives. And Jesus says to them, You will all fall 
away, for it is written, I will smite the Shepherd, and the 
sheep will be scattered. But after I am raised up I will go 


tion. The three accounts agree that 
after rising from table the party set off 
to the Mount of Olives. It is not 
stated that they went there because 
the Mount of Olives was on the way to 
Bethany ; and it is open to us to think 
that they did not mean to go further 
(see on ver. 3). It is during this short 
journey, on which Luke tells us that the 
disciples did not walk at Jesus’ side but 
behind him, that the Master made 
the painful and for them humiliating 
prediction that they would all desert 
him. He knew them better than they 
knew themselves, and saw that as one 
of the twelve has already failed him 
he cannot count on any of them, he 
could not count on them to defend him 
when he was actually attacked by his 
enemies. They would be made to 
stumble, so the Greek word says, 4.6. 
they would prove untrue to him and 
to their own convictions. This is 
confirmed by prophecy. This saying 
of Zechariah would very easily be 
added to the tradition as a striking 
prediction in Scripture, and so an 
explanation both to the world and 
to the believer, of a fact of the Gospel 
history which, however strange, was 
very wel] known, that the disciples 
deserted their Master in his hour 
of need. Of that fact the quota- 
tion is good evidence. The verse of 
Zechariah (xiii. 7) is altered to suit its 
Christian application. Originally it is 
a summons by Jebovah Himeelf, calling 
the sword to strike down a ruler who is 


making a bad use of his position as 
Jehovah’s friend and ruling sinfully. 
In our it is Jehovah Himself 


who strikes ; even in the dark event of 
the betrayal of Jesus His hand is to be 


seen. 
28. Thus the disciples are to be 
separated from their Master before his 


death, and by their own want of 
cou But though they are to 
desert him, he will not forget them nor 
cease tocare for them. In fact he will 
be with them again very shortly. No 
sooner will he be raised up, and that, 
we remember, was to be ‘ in three days’ 
or in a very short time, than he will be 
setting his face towards the place where 
eh and he are to meet again. They 
will not see him again in Jerusalem or 
Judaea ; but he appoints them to meet 
him in their own country, and says he 
will be there before them. This meet- 
ing in Galilee to which Mark thus 
makes us look forward is not given in 
his Gospel as we now have it; but it is 
spoken of in the last chapter of Matthew 
(xxviii. 16-end), and the newly dis- 
covered fragment of the Gospel of 
Peter ends as the disciples have re- 
turned to Galilee and Peter and 
Andrew, Levi also being with them, 
are setting off with their nets to the 
sea, the scene in the fourth Gospel of 
the Lord’s appearance to Peter at his 
fishing (John xxi.). It seems probable 
that the original conclusion of Mark’s 
Gospel, which is now lost, contained 
the fulfilment of the promise here 
made to the disciples, and narrated their 
meeting with the risen Lord in Galilee. 

Luke, with whom the meetings with 
the risen Lord take place in and about 
Jerusalem, which the disciples never 
leave (xxiv. 49; Acta i. 4-8), omits this 
promise of Jesus to appear in Galilee as 
well as the prediction of the scattering 


_ of the disciples, which, in his narrative, 


never takes place. Here Peter alone 
is warned of the danger of defection ; 
so that the original fact is hidden. 

We have thus a confirmation of the 
view, already noticed, that Jesus ex- 
pected the separation from his disciples, 
occasioned by his death, to be of very 
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μετὰ τὸ ἐγερθῆναί me προάξω ὑμᾶς εἰς τὴν Γαλιλαίαν. ὁ δὲ Πέτρος 
ἔφη αὐτῷ, Ei καὶ πάντες σκανδαλισθήσονται, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐγώ. καὶ 
λέγει αὐτῷ ὁ Ἰησοῦς, ᾿Αμὴν λέγω σοι ὅτι σὺ σήμερον ταύτῃ τῇ 
4 4 & .} 1 9 ὔ σι ὔ 4 ς 4 9 
νυκτὶ πρὶν ἣ dis) ἀλέκτορα φωνῆσαι τρίς με ἀπαρνήσῃ. ὁ δὲ ἐκπε- 
ρισσῶς ἐλάλει, Kay με δέῃ συναποθανεῖν σοι, οὐ μή σε ἀπαρνήσωμαι. 


8 ’ 4 4 v 
ὡσαύτως δὲ Kal πάντες ἔλεγον. 


Gethsemane, xiv. 32-42. 


Καὶ ἔρχονται εἰς χωρίον οὗ τὸ ὄνομα Γεθσημανεί, καὶ λέγει 
τοῖς μαθηταῖς αὐτοῦ, Καθίσατε ὧδε ἕως προσεύξωμαι. καὶ παρα- 
λαμβάνει τὸν Πέτρον καὶ Ἰάκωβον καὶ ᾿Ιωάννην μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ, καὶ 
ἤρξατο ἐκθαμβεῖσθαι καὶ ἀδημονεῖν, καὶ λέγει αὐτοῖς, Περίλνπός 
ἐστιν ἡ ψυχή μου ἕως θανάτου μείνατε ὧδε καὶ γρηγορεῖτε. καὶ 


brief duration. We have also here a 
simple and primitive indication of the 
nature of his Second Coming. We 
see that when he speaks in the 
language of the current eschatology of 
coming with clouds with escort of 
angels, these der representations 
did not banish from his mind the 
simple human joys of meeting in 
the friends he loved. How these 
two prospects, each well attested, are 
related to each other in his mind, is 
a question we are not here called to 
discuss. 

29. The disciples do not, even yet 
after all that has been said, realize what 
is before them. They do not seriously 
believe their Master is to die, or they 
would be less full of protestations. 
Peter, as usual impulsive and generous, 
takes the lead in expressing the feeling 
they all share; the Master does not 
judge him truly ; he will not desert him ; 
if the Master is really to die, Peter will 
die with him.’ But Jesus knows better 
how these countrymen, overawed as 
they are already by the splendour of 
the capital, will act when authority 
puts forth its hand. Peter he declares 
will repudiate him repeatedly that 
very night. The words of this speech 
are less original in Mark than in 
Matthew or Luke. Mark speaks of 
two cock-crows, the others of one, 


1 What Peter asserts and what Jesus replies 
to him is, in the main, the same in the three 
accounts; but in Mark and Matthew it arises 
out of what has been said to the disciples 


and in this they are no doubt 
right. Oock-crow is a definite part of 
the night (Mark xiii. 35), the watch 
before daybreak ; but to k of the 
cock crowing twice is to depart from 
the ordinary meaning of the term, and 
to make the prediction very strained 
and artificial In the following narra- 
tive of the denial Mark has two cock- 
crowings (ver. 68, 72), the other 
Synoptists having one only, and the 
speech of Jesus in this verse is made 
to correspond with the more elaborate 
story. 


32. Jesus has been in the company of 
others ever since it became clear to him 
that measures were being taken, against 
which he was powerless, for his de- 
struction. He has devoted himself all 
the time to his disciples, and made his 
death, while speaking of it as inevitable, 
appear to them not in ite terrors but in 
its beauty—as the ordinance of God, as 
a service freely rendered for the mem- 
bers of the Kingdom, as the opening act 
of the new Age. Now when the day 
with all its claims is over, the other 
side of the shield appears to him; he 
thinks of himself, and we see him in 
his weakness, but also see how his 
weakness is turned into strength. 

Gethsemane, or ‘‘Qil-press,” is a 
piece of enclosed land with olive trees 


tor in hividuall Η This Setiieaia a 
eter ually. 

Peter does not be. to the Peter Gadi 
which Mark uses, but is later. 


1Qmit dls. 


- 2 Β΄. vel τῷ Se eee 


MARK XIV. 29-35. 
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before you to Galilee. But Peter said to him, Though all 29 
desert you, I will not. And Jesus says to him, Assuredly I 30 
tell you, that you, to-day, this night, before the cock crow 
twice,! you will deny me thrice. But he redoubled his assertion 
and said, Though I should have to die with you, I will never 
deny you. And they all spoke in the same way. 


[Matth. xxvi. 36-46; Luke xxii. 40-46.] 


And they come to a place called Gethsemane, and he says 
to his disciples, Sit here while I pray. And he takes with 
him Peter and James and John and began to be overcome 
with fear and to be restless and distressed; and he says to 
them, My soul is in great suffering even to death, stay you 


here and watch. And he went a little further on, and cast 


and the apparatus for dealing with 
their produce, on the right side, if the 
modern identification may be trusted, 
which however is uncertain, of the 
road to Bethany directly after crossing 
the Kedron. John calls it a garden, 
and says that Jesus was often there 
with his disciples. Luke does not name 
Gethsemane, but says that Jesus went, 
as he was accustomed to do, to the 
Mount of Olives. He goes on, however, 
to speak of his “‘ arriving at the place,” 
by which he can scarcely mean the 
Mount of Olives generally, but no 
doubt refers to a tradition which he 
also knew as to the precise localit 

of this scene. It is a place well 
known to Jesus and his party— Judas 
also knows of it. The disciples are 
left perhaps at the entrance or near 
the entrance inside the enclosure, 
for the Master has need of prayer, 
and when that is the case with him 
he seeks to be alone (i. 35, vi. 46). 
But on this occasion he does not wish 
to be quite alone. He is not a Stoic 
to meet the dark hour relying on 
his own unconquered will and defying 
all the power of circumstances to injure 
him. On the contrary he meets it 
with a sense of weakness and helpless- 
ness, calling out for God, and taking 
his dear friends with him as far as they 
can go. The faithful Three, his special 
intimates, who had witnessed 

in his career from which others were 
excluded, are taken with him further 


into the enclosure, and there they hear 
from him what they had never heard 
before, and would not have thought 
possible, a confession of weakness and 
extreme mental suffering. He be 
to be overcome with fear, and in dis- 
tress, we are told. The horror of the 
situation laid hold on him as he felt 
the moment i stem when he must 
be subjected to physical violence which 
must end in his death. So much we 
learn from the disciples’ report and 
from the words of his prayer which 
they repeat; what more entered into 
his thoughts the evangelist does not 
enable us to judge. The Master is not 
above letting his friends see in what 
state of mind he is; far from hiding his 
distress he tells them of it quite simply 
and frankly; it is a sorrow even to 
death, the very extremity of mental 
suffering, that has taken hold of him. 
And they cannot help him. He must 
ray, and they cannot be with him in 
is praying. Yet they must not be far 
away. They must stay where they are 
and watch, not as sentinels to warn 
him of approaching danger, but as 
friends who share his distress and sup- 
gig him by their sympathetic nearness. 
uke omits the verse which shows the 
Saviour in his weakness; Matthew 
changes ‘ fear’ into grief. 

35. The disciples can still see his 
movements and hear some of his words ; 
else we could not have known what is 
here recorded. (Luke, whose narrative 


1Qmit, twice. 
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aA ~ 9 

προελθὼν μικρὸν ἔπιπτεν ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς καὶ προσηύχετο ἵνα εἰ 
~ ~ e 

δυνατόν ἐστιν παρέλθῃ am’ αὐτοῦ ἡ ὥρα, Kat ἔλεγεν, ᾿Αββᾶ ὁ 
’ a > 3 

πατήρ, πάντα δυνατά aot’ wapeveyxe τὸ ποτήριον τοῦτο ἀπ 
ἐμοῦ" ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τί ἐγὼ θέλω, ἀλλὰ τί σύ. καὶ ἔρχεται καὶ εὑρίσκει 
> A , Α ’ a , , ’ : 2 
αὐτοὺς καθεύδοντας, καὶ λέγει τῷ Πέτρῳ, Σίμων, καθεύδεις; οὐκ 


ἴσχυσας μίαν ὥραν γρηγορῆσαι; 
μὴ ἔλθητε εἰς πειρασμόν. 


γρηγορεῖτε καὶ προσεύχεσθε ἵνα 


τὸ μὲν πνεῦμα πρόθυμον, ἡ δὲ σὰρξ 


4 4 ’ 4 Α ’ A 9 AN ? 4 ’ 
ἀσθενής. καὶ πάλιν ἀπελθὼν προσηύξατο, τὸν αὐτὸν λόγον εἰπών. 
t 4 “~ , 
καὶ πάλιν ἐλθὼν εὗρεν αὐτοὺς καθεύδοντας᾽ ἦσαν γὰρ αὐτῶν οἱ 
9 Α a 4 9 w 9? ~ >, “ἡ 
ὀφθαλμοὶ καταβαρυνόμενοι, καὶ οὐκ ydacay τί ἀποκριθῶσιν αὐτῷ. 


\ w» b ’ 4 ij 
καὶ ἔρχεται TO τρίτον Kai λέγει 


here differs in many points from those 
of Mark and Matthew, says that he 
went about a stone’s throw from them, 
but implies that they could both see 
and hear him). Mark describes in im- 
ects, as if what is detailed went on 
or some time. The Master was seen to 
throw himself on the ground (Luke 
says on his knees). The general purport 
of his prayer, again and again renewed, 
was that the hour, the critical hour, 
the hour of death, might be spared him. 
(Compare ‘the hour,’ ‘my hour,’ etc., 
in John’s 1). This is what 
ii i upon his mind with such 
intolerable weight, and in this distress of 
mind we have to recognize not a mere 
ordi shrinking from pain and vio- 
lence, though this also no doubt was 
there, but more the strain of the dark 
problem presented to the mind of one 
who believed himself to be God’s Elect 
and the destined ruler over God’s King- 
dom, by the thought that he must die, 
his destiny all unaccomplished. If a 
crucified Christ was to the Jew an 
agonizing thought which could scarcely 
be entertained without an intellectual 
and moral revolution, the Christ him- 
self who died must first of all have 
borne that agony. That he did bear it, 
and thereby led his followers into a 
new world of thought and of worship, 
this is 8 great part of his work. In the 
meantime he has his period of dee 
and acutest suffering. Cannot God 
spare him this hour which he sees in- 
evitably coming on? Cannot God bring 
the Kingdom without letting the Mes- 
siah die at its threshold? God can do 
everything, He can make His Kingdom 


1Com 1 Macc. iit. 60, where Ju 
horting his followers to figh and 
that he and they may lose their lives, says: 


ex- 


αὐτοῖς, KaQevdere τὸ λοιπὸν καὶ 


come without such bloodshed, He can 
bring to nought the plans of the Scribes 
and the treachery of Judas. Will He 
not do so? That is the burden of the 
prayer again and again repeated, with 
such perseverance and intensity as he 
recommended men to use in their ap- 
proaches to God, and regarded as cer- 
tain to attain their end, since God could 
not withstand such prayers. The 
address is virtually the same as that at 
the head of the Lord’s Prayer in its 
shorter form. Luke, who gives the 
shorter form of that prayer, has here 
also simply ‘Father.’ Mark, however, 
gives the Aramaic word Jesus used, 
and then the Greek word for it, as 
Paul does in Gal. iv. 6, and Rom. viii. 
15, the double address having appar- 
ently passed into liturgical use in 
Gentile churches. 

The prayer concludes with the recog- 
nition that the divine will must be 
accomplished even when the supplicant 
most earnestly desires something else. 
When the divine will is fixed, prayer 
cannot alter it; i will come to : 
He had not willed his death, but if it is 
God’s will, then it is doubtless about to 
take place. A simple future is to be 
supplied to complete the sentence. The 
point of entire resignation is not yet 
reached (ver. 39).? 

37. The scene depends on the evi- 
dence of Peter ; it is not told, however, 
from Peter’s point of view, but from 
that of the Master ; this transformation 
is the result of a very early literary 
operation. The disciples awake and 
find Jesus standing over them and re- 
proaching them for not having kept 


As may be the will in heaven, so shall He 
(God) do. 


MARK XIV. 36-41. 
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himself on the ground and prayed, that if it is possible the 
hour might pass away from him; and he said, Abba, Father, 


everything is possible to Thee; 
yet it is not what I will but what Thou. 


take away this cup from me; 
And he comes and 


finds them sleeping, and he says to Peter, Simon, are you 
sleeping? were you not able to watch one hour? Watch and 
pray all of you that you may not come into temptation The 
spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak. And he went away 
again and prayed, speaking to the same effect as before. And 
he came again and found them sleeping, for their eyes were 
heavy and they did not know what to say to him. And he 4: 
comes the third time and says to them, Sleep on, then, and . 


awake to hold up his hands. Why had 
they not done so? Did they not be- 
lieve in the danger he spoke of? Or 
had they arrived at their usual night- 
quarters, and after keeping awake for a 
little, as he bade them, did they con- 
clude that there was no occasion to do 
more? Luke says they were sleeping 
for sorrow, which does not quite c 
up the question. In Mark and Matthew 
the rebuke is addressed to Peter, who 
is called by his Aramaic name, but in 
Matthew what here follows the name 
Simon is spoken to all the party, in Mark 
to Peter only, who is thus most severely 
treated in the Gospel of his own inter- 
reter. Jesus is grieved that he has 
n thus left alone; but he is no 
longer so absorbed as before in his own 
case ; he is concerned about the disciples, 
specially Peter, whom he believes to be 
in urgent danger. He insista again 
that they must keep awake, not onl 
for his sake as before, but also for their 
own. They are to pray, as in the Lord’s 
Prayer, that God would not allow them 
to be placed in temptation. What 
temptation does he mean? [That of 
deserting him no doubt which he 
foretold in ver. 27. Com Luke 
xxii. 31, where he says that Satan 
has been seeking to get the disciples to 
ut them to a severe trial, and that he, 
esus, has prayed specially for Simon 
that he may stand that trial. It isa 
clearly realized definite temptation he 
speaks of here. Judas has lost his 
faith in the Master and the cause, and 
the motives which worked so disas- 
trously in his case are no doubt present 
to the mind of the other disciples also. 
They may be frightened and concussed, 


and may not say the right word when 
the time comes for it. If he should 
return and find that any of them whom 
he had trusted so fully had proved un- 
true to him and could not be acknow- 
lodged before the face of the heavenly 
Father ! (viii. 38). Thus, though he 
has foretold that they will be 
offended and desert him, he does what 
he can to nerve them to meet the crisis 
worthily. They mean well, he admits ; 
their spirit is willing, but they are 
weak as men are, and therefore they 
must prey, adding their ay bor to his, 
that the hour ag ΤΑΝ, and if it must 
come, may not them unfaithful. 
The words spirit and flesh are here 
used, not as in Paul where the spirit is 
an element higher than man’s normal 
constitution which enters a man when 
he becomes a Christian, but according 
to ordinary usage such as prevails even 
among ourselves. Lay is the higher, 
less material, principle; flesh, the weak 
and earthward part of man, and the 
words are worthy of one who under- 
stood so well man’s composite nature. 

39. In Matthew the second prayer is 
an advance on the first, and expresses 
resignation to the will of God, which 
Jesus now sees to be fixed in a way con- 
trary to his desire. In Luke there is 
but one prayer, but the scene receives 
other additions. 

From the friends he loves and is so 
anxious for he returns to prayer. And 
we are told that he uses the same 

ge as before. The point of reais: 
oe x not hagas yet; he is sti 
asking that the cup ma away. 
A second time back to the friends who 
are so helpless and will not wake up 
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avarraverOe’ ἀπέχει: ἦλθεν ἡ ὥρα, ἰδοὺ παραδίδοται ὁ υἱὸς τοῦ 


9 [4 4 4 a a e A 
ἀνθρώπου εἰς Tas χεῖρας τῶν ἁμαρτωλῶν. 


ὁ παραδιδούς με ἤγγικεν. 


The arrest, xiv. 43-52. 


>, » ¥ . Ἄν 
ἐγείρεσθε, ἄγωμεν" ἰδοὺ 


Καὶ εὐθὺς ἔτι αὐτοῦ λαλοῦντος παραγίνεται ᾿Ιούδας εἷς τῶν 
δώδεκα καὶ μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ ὄχλος μετὰ μαχαιρῶν καὶ ξύλων παρὰ τῶν 
ἀρχιερέων καὶ τῶν γραμματέων καὶ τῶν πρεσβυτέρων. δεδώκει 
δὲ 6 παραδιδοὺς αὐτὸν σύσσημον αὐτοῖς λέγων, Ὃν ἂν φιλήσω 
αὐτός ἐστιν κρατήσατε αὐτὸν καὶ ἀπάγετε ἀσφαλῶς. καὶ ἐλθὼν 
εὐθὺς προσελθὼν αὐτῷ λέγει, Ῥαββεί, καὶ κατεφίλησεν αὐτόν. οἱ 


roperly to take in the situation and 

elp him in his prayers (cf. ix. 6). And 
a third time (cf. 2 Cor. xii. 8) to the 
solitary pleading with God who this 
time is so hard to move. 

41, The third going away is not men- 
tioned, as if the reporter had been too 
sleepy to notice it. The speech at the 
third coming belongs throughout to the 
new situation produced by the approach 
of the arresting party, and is spoken 
under the strongest excitement. The 
“410 is enough,” however we interpret 
it, marks the closing of the scene 
just narrated, with its awful tension, 
and thus, to some extent, corresponds 
ΡΥ as pg with Matthew’s ‘ Thy 
will be done.’ ‘‘Sleep on, then, and 
take your rest” is scarcely ironical, 
but indicates that the reason which 
made Jesus so anxious before that 
his friends should keep awake, now 
exists no longer. The effort in which 
ey were to help him for his sake 
and their own, is at an end. The 
prayer has not been granted, and he 
need not urge them longer. It is not 
he who this time breaks upon their 
slumber. And with the word ‘ Enough’ 
(on which the enquiries as to what 
there has been enough of, need not 
detain us), the former situation is 
dismissed, and the new one accepted. 
The hour has come of which he prayed 
that it might pass away, the hour, that 
is, of the death of the Messiah, long 
foreseen but never till now realized in 
its full unnaturalness and dreadfulness. 
This is what the succeeding words ex- 
press. They are uttered in view of the 

party, after Jesus has caught 


a glimpee of the kind of people who are 
sent to takehim. They are not Roman 
soldiers, as we shall see, so that the 
thought in these words is not the same 
as that of Acts ii. 23, where the Jews 
are charged with mes i allowed wicked 
hands (literally, lawless hands, the 
hands of men outside the law, of heathen 
and profane) to put to death the 
Messiah of their race. Nor is the word 
‘sinners’ used from the Christian point 
of view, viz. that those who used 
violence to the Messiah rendered them- 
selves guilty of a great crime. They 
are sinners already, before their act is 
accomplished. e word is rather used 
as in the phrase ‘‘ publicans and sin- 
ners,” to indicate persons of the class 
which makes little religious pretensions. 
(See notes on ii. 15; also Gal. ii. 15). 
Not with such as these should the 
Messiah have been brought in contact 
when the leaders of his people enter 
into dealings with him. e should 
have been recognized as first of all, and 
none but the noblest and wisest should 
have been near him ; but instead of that 
he is given up into the hands of such 
people as these. This utterance makes it 
clear that the struggle of Gethsemane 
did not arise out of Jesus’ apprehension 
of personal pain and reproach, but was 
largely Messianic. It was the fate of 
God's representative, of the bearer of 
God’s message to His people, and the 
fulfiller of that people’s hopes, that was 
in question. e title ‘Son of Man’ 
is used here in its traditional sense ; 
the paradoxical contrast is between the 
honours and splendours with which the 
Son of Man was expected to appear 


1 Add ὁ ἸΙσκαριώτης. 


MARK XIV. 42-46. 
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take your rest. Enough; the hour is come; see, the Son of 
Man is delivered up into the hands of sinners. Rise, let us 
go; see, he who betrays me is here. 


[Matthew xxvi. 47-56; Luke xxii. 47-53.] 


And forthwith, while he is yet speaking, comes Judas! one 
of the Twelve and with him a crowd of people with swords 
and staves from the high-priests and the Scribes and the 
elders. Now he who betrayed him had given them a signal; 
He whom I kiss, he had said, he is the person; take him 


and lead him away safely. 


And on coming to the spot he 


at once stepped up to him, and called him Rabbi, and gave 
him his kiss. And they laid hands on him and seized him. 


and the degradation of being the sport 
of rude people of no class. 

But as the hour has come it must be 
met worthily. It must not find the 
disciples lying on the ground, but 
standing by their Master’s side. ‘Let 
us go’ does not point to flight, but to 
an advance to meet the approaching 
party. In that party only one figure 
is recognized. The predictions of the 
supper-table are verified; the traitor is 
on the ground doing his errand. No 
doubt the hour has come. 


43. Judas is here introduced with the 
same epithet, ‘one of the Twelve,’ which 
was used in telling of his application to 
the high-priests (ver. 10). Why does 
he need a new introduction here, and 
why is it in the same terms? Unless 
the words are a gloss, the writer surely 
cannot have had ver. 10 before him, and 
the two pieces of narrative must have 
come from different sources. The pecu- 
liarity appears in all the three Synop- 
tists. Judas, then, has undertaken to 
lead a party to a spot where Jesus can 
be arrested quietly ; he had been pre- 
sent at the Passover meal, had left the 
room before the company set out for the 
Mount of Olives, and had then gone to 
the dignitaries whohad promised him his 
fee, and told them it was time to carry 
out the plan agreed on. Of what nature 
was the party whom he led to make 
the capture? According to the fourth 
Go (xviii. 3, 12) they were Roman 
soldiers, the cohort, in fact, with their 


colonel, accompanied by servants of the 
high-priests and of the Pharisees. In 


Mark, who is followed by Matthew, 


‘and less distinctly by Luke (who brings 


the Sanhedrists themselves on the 
scene), they are not soldiers at all, but 
an undrilled collection of people with 
various equipment ; some have swords, 
some sticks. Jesus is not lodged in 
the barracks, as must have been the 
case if the arrest had been affected by 
a party of soldiers, but is taken to the 
house of the high-priest ; only after the 
trial before the Sanhedrin is he brought 
before the Roman governor, and only 
when sentenced to crucifixion is he 
handed over to the Roman soldiers. 
That the account of the matter given 
in the fourth Gospel is historically in- 
admissible, is conclusively proved by 
Brandt, Hvan. Gesch., Part I., Chap. i. 

This party is said to come from the 
high-priests and Scribes and Elders, .e. 
the Sanhedrin, but we have not heard of 
any meeting of that body to deal with 
the case of Jesus, an eee the 
evangelist anticipates a little in making 
the arrest an official act. Those who 
reported the scene inferred from what 
they saw that Judas had arranged to 
point out Jesus to his party by a cer- 
tain signal. They were not likely to 
learn this from Judas himself, nor from 
any of those he led. The latter ap- 
ΒΟΟΣ did not know Jesus by oe 

heir place, perhaps, by day and at 
ordinary times, was in the kitchen and 
courtyard, while their masters walked 


1 Add, Iscariot. 
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δὲ καταλιπὼν τὴν σινδόνα γυμνὸς ἔφυγεν. 


The trial before the High-priest, xiv. 53-65. 


. 9% 4 3 ~ 4 A 9 ᾽ 4 4 
Kai ἀπήγαγον τὸν Ἰησοῦν πρὸς τὸν ἀρχιερέα, καὶ συνέρχονται 
4 9 a 4 4 A a ‘ 
πἄντες of ἀρχιερεῖς καὶ of πρεσβύτεροι καὶ of γραμματεῖς. Kal ὁ 


8 


the pou of the Temple. The Gospel apart from some such personal 
al consists of the ordinary greeting interest connected with it. 


sign 
rendered to a teacher by his pupi 48. The difficulties connected with 
The kiss is not that of family affection, this ge are forcibly stated by 


on the cheek; the pupil calls his master Brandt. After a serious blow had been 
by the name of Rabbi, makes an obeis- __ struck, he holds, other blows must have 
ance, and kisses his hand. In this followed, and from the other side; and 
case, Jesus and his treacherous disciple ὕδο flight of the disciples is most readily 
are each a little in advance of his accounted for by supposing that they 
party, so that the action is distinctly got the worst of the scuffle. At any 
seen. The moment the greeting was rate, a scene so begun was no suitable 
paid (the word implies that it wasdone - opportunity for speeches; if there were 
with a show of affection), the followers both blows and speeches, the speeches 
of Judas started forward, laid hold of must have come first. There is less 
Jesus, and made him their prisoner. force in Brandt’s contention that the 
47. According to Matthew and Luke’s speech of Jesus is addressed to the 
account it was one of the party of Jesus wrong people—to the hierarchs them- 
who did this. Mark does not directly selves and not to their servants. Luke 
say so, but speaks of the striker with a meets this difficulty, if he felt it to be 
certain significance, as if the narrator one, by bringing the high-priests and 
could have named him but refrained captains of the Temple and elders them- 
from doing so. If the authority for the selves upon the scene. 
incident was Peter, the matter is ex- The remonstrance against the style 
plained. When he went to the high- of the arrest must be placed at the 
riest’s house afterwards, he might beginning of the scene, when Jesus has 
earn there who it was that had been just been taken and before any blows 
wounded, and his connection with the have passed.' While not calling in ques- 
affair might make him specially anxious tion the legality of the arrest, it 
not to be drawn into any communica- expresses the same thought as the 
tions with that household : this would words of Jesus as to the Son of Man 
in part explain his conduct there. It being betrayed into the hands of sinners, 
was not, perhaps, a matter of such and points to the needless indignity to 
importance as to find a place in the which he is subjected. There has been 


1 The sentence about the use of the sword, in the use of violence, is not incongruous to 


Matthew, is of a different nature, and as ἃ the circumstances. 
vehement appeal to his followers against 


1 εἷς τις νεανίσκος. 3 ἠκολούθησεν. 3 Add αὐτῷ. 
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But a certain one of those who stood by drew his sword and 47 


struck the servant of the high-priest and cut off his ear. 
And Jesus took the word and said to them, You have come 
out as if against a brigand, with swords and staves, to take me. 
I was daily with you in the Temple teaching and you did 
not lay hold of me. But the Scriptures must be fulfilled. 
And they left him and fled, all of them. But a certain young 
man! followed along with him,? with nothing on him but a 
linen cloth about his naked body, and they lay hold of him; 


but he left the linen cloth and fled naked. 


[Matthew xxvi. 57-68; Luke xxii. 54, 55, 638-71.] 


And they took Jesus away to the high-priest; and all the 
high-priests and the elders and the scribes come together.® 


And Peter followed him at 


nothing underhand in his proceedings ; 
e never resisted nor denied any 
lawful authority ; he taught openly and 
regularly, and it was well known where 
he was to be found. He ought to have 
been arrested, if that was necessary, as 
a public teacher not as a brigand, where 
the people could see what was done and 
not Selind their back, by the levitical 
Temple guard and not bya miscellaneous 
rabble irregularly accoutred. That such 
a Messiah as he has aimed at being— 
one who relied on teaching alone, and 
appealed openly to his nation at the 
national place of assembly to hear the 
word of the Lord—that he should be 
treated as a low criminal and as one 
against whom it was necessary to be 
armed with all sorts of weapons ! 

It is true that the way in which Jesus 
arranged his life during these days at 
Jerusalem, preaching by day to sympa- 
thetic crowds and going outside the 
town at night, was itself the reason why 
the arrest could not be made openly. 
Still, the wrong and indignity remained 
of treating one who dealt in nothing 
but persuasion and appeal, after the 
manner of a vulgar criminal—a great 
᾿ς wrong both to Jesus himself and to the 
Jewish nation. The only way to account 
for such an outrage was that it was the 
will of God that the Messiah should die, 


1Qne particular individual, a young man. 


a distance as far as inside 


and that all the steps leading to that 
end were thus in a sense divinely ap- 
pointed. What Scripture had foretold 
of the death of the Messiah had to come 
to pass, and so Jesus submits to the 
arrest, protesting against the manner 
of it, but recognizing in the fact itself 
the will of God 

50. That the disciples, with the ex- 
ception of Peter, forsook Jesus and fied 
is the last we learn about them in this 
Gospel. That they had some reason 
for apprehension we see from the at- 
tempted arrest of the young man; they 
had been present when resistance was 
offered to the representatives of the 
hierarchs in the act of making an arrest, 
and for this, if not for the mere fact 
that they were Jesus’ followers, they 
might well be apprehensive. 

51. The young man of whom thefollow- 
ing incident is told by Mark alone was 
not one of the Twelve. The word ‘‘fol- 
lowed him” need not refer to disciple- 
ship (Brandt takes it so, and sees in the 
young man one of those of whom we 

ve just heard that they forsook Jesus 
and fled: the flight of this one of their 
number being told with more detail) ; 
and one of the immediate circle of Jesus, 
who had been with him all the evening, 
would not have been found so scantily 
clad on the Mount of Olives. He is a 


3 followed him. 


?The variant gives: ‘‘and a meeting takes place for him of all the high- 
priests,” etc.; or ‘‘the high priests, etc., came together with him.” 
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3 
αἱ μαρτυρίαι οὐκ ἦσαν. 
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person known to the Church, or the 
incident would not have been worth 
recording, and there is much attractive- 
ness in the view that it is the evangelist 
Mark, who thus records his own experi- 
ence of that evening. It might be his 
mother’s house (Acts xii. 12) in which 
the Passover was eaten, and he might 
have followed the party unseen when 
they left forjthe Mount of Olives. There 
are difficulties in this view, but it is at 
least possible that we have here, as 
Zahn says, ‘‘ the signature of the artist 
in a dark corner of the picture.” This 
incident would be’ the principal one 
with respect to which the Muratorian 
Canon, as here interpreted by Zahn, says 
that Mark was personally concerned 
in the events of the Evangelical history, 
and so was led to set them down. 
See Introduction, p. 44. The text of 
the verse is very uncertain, and any 
view taken of its contents must be 
problematical. 


53. We enter here on what purports 
to be a circumstantial account of the 
trial of Jesus by the Sanhedrin. The 
third and fourth Gospels differ widel 
at this point from the first and second, 
Luke having no trial by night but only 
that at daybreak, and John having only 
an examination by the high-priest. 
With regard to the trial in Mark, 
Brandt (pp. 53-67) considers that while 
all the other accounts are derived from 
this one, it is difficult to make out how 
any report of the trial could be obtained, 
and that the procedure is not such as 
could have taken place in a Jewish 
Court. 

The arrest being made in the middle 
of the night, the Sanhedrin—for so the 
body is styled (ver. 55) which came 
together to deal with the matter—could 
not meet in its ordinary locale. That, 
according to all accounts, was some- 


where in the Temple buildings, and at 
night the Temple was locked. The 
meeting takes place, therefore, in the 
house of the high-priest, called b 
Matthew, Caiaphas. Weare to thi 
of .a politician to whom it was of the 
utmost importance to keep on good 
terms with the Romans, and to whom, 
therefore, any Messianic movement was 
a thing hateful and to be suppressed 
(John xi. 47-52). In his house the 
members of the High Court assemble, 
at an hour which cannot have been 
earlier than midnight. According to 
later practice no trial for a capital 
offence could take place at night, and 
only 23 members, or a third of the 
body, required to be present. Here 
no such provisions appear to be spoken 
of or known. But Mark has told us 
ong before that the members of the 

edrin had made up their minds to 
put Jesus to death. What he here 
represents is in accordance with that 
statement, It is not so much a trial of 
which the issue is uncertain, and where 
the accused gets the benefit of every 
regular form, as a hasty concourse to 
carry out, with such legal forms as the 
occasion admits of, a political murder. 
The meeting takes place, according to 
Mark, on the first day of unleavened 
bread, the day of the Passover. Could 
religious venom and political eagerness 
combined prevail on these men to com- 
mit such a breach of their law ? 

The high-priest, in this account, has 
everything in readiness. According to 
one translation of the variant, the coun- 
cillors arrive at his house just when 
Jesus is being brought in; the reading 
preferred by the editors makes them 
arrive immediately after. All the high- 
ene we read. There was but one, 

ut the office appears to have conferred 
anindelible character, and there were 
always at this period a number of men 


a ee - - 
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the court of the high-priest, and was sitting there with 


the servants, warming himself at the fire. 


And the high- 


priests and the whole Sanhedrin sought for evidence against 
Jesus to put him to death, and they could not find it; for 
while many gave false witness against him their evidence did 


not tally. 


And certain persons came forward and bore false 


witness against him, saying, We heard him say, I will destroy 
this temple which is made with hands, and after three days 
I will build another not made with hands. And not even so 


who, after serving as high-priesta for a 
time and being deposed by the govern- 
ment, still busied themselves with public 
affairs and exercised great influence. 
See Schiirer, Il. i. 195. It appears 
doubtful whether the designation was 
applied to men of high-priestly family 
alte had not themselves held the office. 

With the high-priests came the Elders 
and the Scribes; afully constituted meet- 
ing of the Sanhedrin could be described 
in no other terms. That Peter cannot 
have witnessed or reported the pro- 

ings, we see from the next verse. 
Braver than the other disciples who have 
fled quite out of sight, yet not courtin 
arrest, he follows at a distance, an 
penetrates into the court of the house, 
the space in the centre, open to the 
sky and surrounded by buildings, in 
one of the rooms of which upstairs (ver. 
66) his Master was. The story of Peter 
in this situation is the same in Mark 
and Matthew, where there is a nocturnal 
trial of Jesus, as in Luke where there 
is no trial till the ein ἢ Those 
coming to the meeting and leaving it 
would pass through the court, and 
some inkling of what was passing 
inside might reach the servants there, 
so that Peter, as he sat and warmed 
himeelf at the open fire, might learn what 
was happening to his Master. In cases 
of blasphemy later Jewish procedure 
rigorously excluded from the trial all 
but the judges and the witnesses 
(Mishna, Sanhedrin vii. 5). .The pas- 
sages of the Mishna bearing on the 
trial are collected and discussed in 
Brandt. 

55. This is not a trial for blasphemy, 
not at least in its beginning. That 
charge emerges during the proceedings, 
but other charges were thought of. It 
was necessary to observe the forms of a 
trial and to prove that Jesus had 
offended against Jewish law. Evidence 


therefore was required, and a number 
of persons are invited to say what they 
can against the accused, having of 
course been summoned late at night 
for that purpose. The efforts made 
during the preceding days to get Jesus 
to say something for which he might be 
attacked, had 1: defeated by his 
ready resource, so that while there was 
much prejudice against him, there was 
no proof of any illegal act or speech. 
And the Roman governor would not pass 
a death-sentence for mere prejudice, 
if no breach of the law was proved. 
Speeches against the scribes could be 

uoted, but such speeches were not 
illegal, nor were words showing want of 
sympathy with the ritual of the Temple, 
nor even the fact that Jesus had 
allowed himself to be acclaimed as 
Messiah. Many charges were brought 
which Mark says were false, .e. per- 
versions of his words, misrepresentations 
of his acts. But there was no charge 
of sufficient gravity for the occasion, 
sed a age as Jewish law required 
(Numb. xxxv. 30; Deut. xvii. 6, xix. 
15), by a plurality of witnesses. 

57. At last a charge is brought which 
appears to have more substance in it, 
and which is supported by the necessary 
number of witnesses. It referred toan 
utterance of Jesus which certainly was 
made, though it was variously reported 
and interpreted. In Mark’s Gospel 
(xiii. 2; see comments on that passage) 
Jesus predicts the downfall of the 
Temple ; in John (ii. 19) he is reported 
to have said, on visiting the Temple at 
the beginning of the ministry, ‘‘ Destro 
this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up.” His utterance on this 
subject echoes through the whole New 
Testament ; it is a commonplace of 
Christian teaching that God does not 
dwell in temples made with hands 
(Acts vii. 48, xvii. 24; Ephes. ii. 22; 
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61 


62 


63 


LY ΄- “-- ~ ~ 
μετὰ τῶν νεφελῶν τοῦ οὐρανοῦ. 


Heb. ix. 11, 24), and the view meets us 
frequently that Christians themselves 
are the new Temple taking the place of 
the old one (2 Cor. vi. 18 ; 1 Cor. iii. 
16, vi. 19; 1 Peter ii. 5; Heb. iii. 6; 
Ephes. ii. 22. Cf. also John iv. 21). 
But while Jesus like Stephen considered 
that the destruction of the Temple 
would be no disadvantage to religion, 
and though he predicted its downfall, 
we may be very certain that his words 
on the subject were not what these 
witnesses are said to have reported, 
and that he had never spoken of lifting 
his own hands against the Temple. 
The readers of the Gospel would know 
in what sense the words had been 
spoken by Christ. This evidence there- 
fore was, as the evangelist says, false ; 
the words of Jesus were not given as 
he spoke them but twisted from their 
original tendency, and a design was 
imputed to him which he never 
cherished. These witnesses also failed 
to agree. No serious charge could be 
built on their testimony. 

6la. An attempt is therefore made to 
lead Jesus to incriminate himself. It 
was for king against the Temple 
that Stephen was stoned; and while 
there was a more suitable charge than 
this to be produced to the Roman 
governor, this one if it were established 
would be enough for the Jews who 
heard of the proceedings. The high- 

riest, therefore, asks Jesus to defend 

imself against what has been alleged. 
But as he foiled all former attempts 
to get him to compromise himeelf, so 
on the present occasion also. It is not 
necessary to suppose that his silence 
was suggested by what is said of the 
Servant of Jehovah (Isaiah liii. 7. Cf. 
Acts viii. 32). As this was no true 
trial, and those sitting in the place of 
judges were men he knew he could not 
convert (compare on this point the 


ὁ δὲ ἀρχιερεὺς διαρήξας τοὺς 


parable of the Vineyard), any explana- 
tions he could offer would thicen 
away or would make matters worse. 
Better that he should leave the words 
he had spoken to do their work in those 
who understood them, and for himself 
simply bow before ‘‘the hour” and all 
it brought. He had moreover to con- 
sider not only the assistance he might 
render to the judges by any statement 
he made, but his own position and 
dignity as Messiah. One who claimed 
no more than that he was a teacher or 
prophet could defend himself before 
these men ; one who felt himself to be 
the Messiah could perhaps scarcely do 


80. 

61d. The high-priest enunciates the 
charge on which the hierarchs must 
have made bd racad minds to proceed 
against Jesus before the governor when 
the opportunity arrived. Jesus had 
been hailed as Messiah at his Entry 
into Jerusalem, and his proceedings 
since then had not been those of a 
prophet and teacher merely, but 
those of one who expected himself 
to occupy the highest place in the 
Kingdom he announced. But there 
had been in him nothing of the revolu- 
tionary. His methods, with the ex- 
ception of the act in the Temple, had 
been those of and reason. To 
accuse him as dangerous to the Roman 

wer because he was the leader of a 

essianic movement, was obviously 
somewhat abeurd, since (as Pilate saw) 
such a Messianic movement as his had 
no political danger in it. It was to the 
leaders of religion, not to the political 
rulers, that it was dangerous. Still 
the attempt was to be e to get him 
put to death by the Romans, But for 
this end it was necessary to have clear 
evidence that Jesus did claim to be 
Measiah. In Mark the claim has never 
been made in so many words. It has 


1 ὅτι. 
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did their evidence agree. And the high-priest rose and came ὅσ 


267 


forward and asked Jesus, Have you no answer to make? 
what of the charge these witnesses bring against you? But 


he was silent and made no answer. 


Again the high-priest 


questioned him, and says to him, Are you the Messiah, the 
Son of the Blessed? And Jesus said, I am, and you will see 
the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of the Power, and 
coming with the clouds of heaven. And the high-priest tore 
his clothes and says, What further need have we of witnesses? 


been suggested in parable, in act, in 
question, but never nakedly stated. To 
remove all possible doubt on the subject, 
therefore, the high-priest puts hi 
uestion. Jesus had protested (xii. 

-87) against the title, ‘Son of David,’ 
for the Messiah. To get to the 
root of the matter he is asked if 
he claims to be that Anointed looked 
for by all, who, as the chosen agent of 
the Blessed (the divine name is not 
uttered, but this equivalent for it which 
is used in N.T. doxologies and afterwards 
on every page of the Talmud), as placed 
near Him and sharing His counsels, 
may be called His Son? Are you that 
person? it is asked; not perha 
without a tone of scorn. (See for the 
current Messianic ideas of the time of 
Christ, ‘‘ Apocalyptic Literature” in 
Encyclopaedia Biblica ; Stanton, Jewish 
Messiah ; Holtzmann’s N. 7’. Theologie, 
i. 68 sqq., where much of the literature 
of the subject is cited). 

62. Here we come to the first open 
declaration by Jesus of his Messiahship. 
It is only before the Sanhedrin, when 
solemnly challenged to declare himeelf, 
that Jesus made the public declaration 
which imposed on his followers thence- 
forward the duty of proclaiming him as 
Messiah on all occasions, and constituted 
him the object of faith for them and for 
the world. The courege of this great 
act is to be seen not only in the danger 
to which the confession necessarily 
exposed him, but in his original assump- 
tion of the réle which as he understood 
it made him claim to fulfil the best 
hopes of men, and promise to all 
men what they most required. How 
he came to believe that what all 
the world wanted could come to it 
through him, is a mystery which we can 
partly, but never wholly, understand. 

e ‘I am,’ which pronounces the great 
fact of the Evangelical history, that 


Jesus is the Measiah for whom all were 
waiting, reverberates, as Holtzmann 
says, in the whole New Testament. 

e hear it in the storm on the Sea of 
Galilee, and in the upper chamber at 
Jerusalem ; in the fourth Gospel it is 
applied in manifold ways; in the 
Apocalypse we read of ‘‘He that is 
and was and is tocome”: and in the last 
chapter of the New Testament the 
comforting words are more than once 
repeated. Matthew does not give the 
words ; and Luke gives them in a less 
impressive position. 

Jesus is Messiah it is plain that 
his present appearance and bearing veil 
rather than manifest his real nature. 
He is a Messiah in disguise; but that 
will soon be altered. Thinking as he 
now does of the lot which is appointed 
for him as Messiah, Jesus can scarcely 
answer the question of the high-priest 
with a bare “1 am”; the time for 

bles is past, and it is time for a plain 

eclaration of the truth. Though now 
in lowly guise, he is on the jh of 
being invested with all that belongs to 
the office. The Messiah, as spiritual- 
minded Jews conceive him, is about to 
appear. Even his enemies will see Jesus 
clothed with all the power and splen- 
dour of the Son of Man, sitting as that 
xpected to do on the 


re 
Daniel and Enoch, is of a different order 
from those in ver. 25 and 28 of this 
chapter. 

The high-priest’s paroxyam of 
ἰοῦ, expressed by making a tear in 
is dress (his undergarments), as people 

did who were in mourning, and his 
declaration that Jesus has spoken 


61 


62 


63 
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a a ay? 1” ’ ΝΜ , ¢ > 
64 χιτῶνας αὐτοῦ λεγει, Ti ἔτι χρείαν ἔχομεν μαρτύρων; ἠκούσατε 
~ , Ζ ’ a , 4 , ’ 
τῆς βλασφημίας. τί ὑμῖν φαίνεται; οἱ de πάντες κατέκριναν 
4" w# [4 a 4 9 a 7 “A A 
αὐτὸν ἔνοχον εἶναι θανάτου. καὶ ἤρξαντό τινες ἐμπτύειν αὐτῷ καὶ 
’ 9 ~ Ἁ 4 ἃ ’ “4 λ" 4 , 
περικαλύπτειν αὐτοῦ TO πρόσωπον καὶ κολαφίζειν αὐτὸν καὶ λέγειν 
"Ἢ t 3 see , ει » »πὸν ξλ β 1 
αὐτῳ, 1Ιροφήτευσον᾽ καὶ οἱ ὑπηρέται ῥαπίσμασιν αὐτὸν ἔλαβον. 


65 


9 8 


68 


Peter’s denial, xiv. 66-72. 


A Ν a“ ld a 9 ~ ~ ww ’ ~ 
Kai ὄντος τοῦ Πέτρον κάτω ev τῇ αὐλῇ ἔρχεται pia τῶν 
ray ~ ~ A γ ᾽ 

παιδισκῶν τοῦ ἀρχιερέως, καὶ ἰδοῦσα τὸν Πέτρον θερμαινόμενον 
᾽ ’ = Α ~ ~ ~ 
ἐμβλέψασα αὐτῷ λέγει, Kai σὺ μετὰ τοῦ Ναζαρηνοῦ ἦσθα, τοῦ 
a | ~ e A 9 ’ 4 4 > wy 3 ’ 4 [ 
ἡσοῦ. o δὲ ἠρνήσατο λέγων, Οὔτε olda οὔτε ἐπίσταμαι σὺ τί 


blasphemy, stand in need of explanation. 
In Jesus’ words, as reported by Mark 
and Matthew, there is nothing that 
could be called blasphemy. That of- 
fence was capital, but it consisted in 
speaking ill of God, His sacred name 
being pronounced (Levit. xxiv. 10-23) ; 
there is no blasphemy of any such kind 
here.! Nor is it easy to make out even 
constructive blasphemy. It was no 
crime in Jewish law to claim to be the 
Messiah, [Jeremiah (xxvi. 11), whose 
case has some analogy with this one, 
was judged bila of death, not for 
blasphemy, but for having spoken 
against Jerusalem and prophesied its 
downfall]. The Jews did not expect 
their Messiah when he came to be a 
divine being ; that was impossible for 
strict monotheiste; and Jesus in assert- 
ing his Messiahship makes no claim to 
deity; he is to sit on the right hand of 
the Power, in a subordinate position 
though a high one, and to be not God, 
but the representative and instrument 
of God. claim to share the divine 
nature and to be equal with God in the 
later Christian sense, might, if made to 
the Sanhedrin, have been construed as 
blasphemy (see John x. 33, 36); and 
when that doctrine arose, the Jews no 
doubt applied the term to it. But no 
such claim is put forward by Jesus 
here. His claim to Messiahship might 
no doubt appear, when his figure and 
surroundings were considered, to be 
extravagant and absurd. But it in- 
volved no insult to the divine Being ; 
and that only is what constitutes blas- 
phemy. If then Jesus was legally 


condemned by the Sanhedrin on a 
charge of blasphemy, the words on 
which that charge was based are not 
reported in any of the Gospels. If the 
condemnation was illegal, it may have 
come about in various ways. A charge 
of constructive ernie haa was likely to 
be made against him by those who were 
familiar with his utterances in Galilee, 
e.g. those as to the forgiveness of sins 
(said, ii. 7, to be blasphemous), and as to 
the Sabbath. A condemnation on such 
a charge lay within the competence of 
the Sanhedrin, and was likely to im- 
press the mind of the Jews. It is not 
unlikely that the charge was blasphemy, 
but the report of the trial cannot be 
considered to be full or satisfactory. 
In Luke there is nothing about blas- 
phemy; Jesus is there condemned 
simply for having claimed to be the 
Messiah. The councillors, appealed to 
for their opinion and vote, at once 
agree with their president, and Jesus 
is unanimously declared to have in- 
curred the death penalty. 

65. Jesus being now, as it were, out- 
side of the law, the venom of his 
enemies bursts forth. The extremest 
insult is bestowed on him (Numbers 
xii. 14, Isa. 1. 6); is it some of the 
councillors who do these unworthy 
acts, or others who are. there, 
perhaps some of the witnesses? We 
cannot tell. It is not the attendants, 
as their turn comes afterwards. Those 
who set the example of this treatment 
also make sport of Jesus’ character as a 
prophet (not only of the prediction, 
ver. 62). His face is covered, he is 


1 See Brandt, Evang. Gesch., p. 62 sqq. 


1 ἔβαλλον. 
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You heard that blasphemy; what do you think? And they 6 
all condemned him and declared that he had incurred the 


penalty of death. And some 


began to spit on him and to 


cover his face and buffet him and say to him, Prophesy!, and 
the attendants took him in charge with blows.! 


[Matthew xxvi. 69-75; Luke xxii. 56-62.] 


Now Peter is downstairs in the court, and one of the 
high-priest’s maidservants comes where he is, and on seeing 
Peter warming himself she looks at him and says, You too 


were with the Nazarene, with Jesus. 


But he denied it and 


said, I neither know nor understand what you mean. And 


struck, and is then asked to prophesy, 
either as in Matthew and e, to 
identify the striker, or perhaps to pre- 
dict his fortune. Like master, like 
servant. The attendants, those who 
have been acting as guards of Jesus at 
his trial, not Roman soldiers, now that 
the sentence of condemnation has been 
passed, have to take him in charge for 
safe keeping. Their blows are dealt 
perhaps with their staves, as the 
indicate to him where he is to go. It 
is not necessary to suppose this scene 
to be formed on Isaiah 1. 6; the 
various incidents explain themselves 
quite naturally. 


66. This scene is narrated more cir- 
cumstantially by Mark than by Matthew 
or Luke; and he alone gives the two 
cock-crowings, which make the story 
more difficult. 

We have been told what went on in a 
large room upstairs. All this time 
Peter, who (ver. 54) got as far as to the 
court of the house, has been sitting 
there with the servants, warming him- 
self at the fire. Ver. 54 described the 
situation in which he was left. Ver. 
66 tells of something which happened 
to him when in that situation. Peter, 
therefore, is not the reporter of the 
scene of the trial. Something about it 
might be heard by the party round the 
fire; but one does not look for an 
accurate account of a case to the crowd 


10r ‘fetched blows at him’; with 


at the door of the Court. On such a 
point the Synoptists are too objective 
and impersonal to tell us anything. 
What happened to Peter passed into 
the tradition no doubt from his own 
account of it. He does not point out 
to us, however, the danger of his 
position in the high-priest’s court (see 
on ver. 50), but only how his Master’s 
words about the betrayal were fulfilled. 
A maid-servant detected him—he could 
scarcely have expected to escape it— 
not by his speech but by his face, by 
looking at him, we are told, and de- 
clared aloud that he was one of the 
companions of the man from Nazaret, of 
Jesus who was being tried upstairs. 
In many a story of adventure the hero 
is admired for extricating himself by 
bold denial from a dangerous situation. 
That is what Peter does, but he is 
judged not by the standard of personal 
audacity but by that of faithfulness to 
a leader worthy of supreme devotion, 
whom he had just sworn that he 
would never deny. 

68. Feeling his position dangerous, 
Peter moves out from the inner court 
where the servants were sitting round 
the fire, to the outer court, the space 
between sell age τα te the ee 
where a number o e, not perha 
members of that Household ταν, but 
attendants of councillors summoned 
to the meeting, and others were 
standing. This space also is in some 


the variant the phrase is less strong. 


A.V.’s “‘smote him with the palms of their hands” is enough, but ῥάπισμα 


may be a blow with a rod. 
30τ, what do you mean? 
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69 λέγεις. καὶ ἐξῆλθεν ἔξω εἰς τὸ προαύλιον. καὶ ἡ παιδίσκη ἰδοῦσα 
αὐτὸν ἤρξατο πάλιν λέγειν ὃ τοῖς παρεστῶσιν ὅτι Οὗτος ἐξ αὐτῶν 
ἐστίν. ὁ δὲ πάλιν ἠρνεῖτο. καὶ μετὰ μικρὸν πάλιν οἱ παρεστῶτες 
ἔλεγον τῴ Πέτρῳ, ᾿Αληθῶς ἐξ αὐτῶν ef καὶ γὰρ Ταλιλαῖος 
εἶ ὁ δὲ ἤρξατο ἀναθεματίξειν καὶ ὀμνύναι ὅτι Οὐκ οἷδα τὸν 


70 


7ι 
72 


ἢ ~ a tf 
ἄνθρωπον τοῦτον ὃν λέγετε. 


4 4 
καὶ εὐθὺς ex devrépov® ἀλέκτωρ 


4 ’Ὁ 4 9 , e e A ta e Cy 9 “ἡ ς 
ἐφώνησεν. καὶ ἀνεμνήσθη ὁ Πέτρος τὸ ῥῆμα ὡς εἶπεν αὐτῷ ὁ 
Ἰησοῦς ὅτι Πρὶν ἀλέκτορα δὶς φωνῆσαι τρίς με ἀπαρνήσῃ. καὶ 


ἐπιβαλὼν ἔκλαιεν. 


The trial before Pilate, xv. 1-5. 


a ἃ ~ 
Καὶ εὐθὺς πρωΐ συμβούλιον ποιήσαντες " of ἀρχιερεῖς μετὰ τῶν 
πρεσβυτέρων καὶ γραμματέων καὶ ὅλον τὸ συνέδριον, δήσαντες 


way lighted, but here too the girl 
(Matthew says another one, but Mark’s 
words even with the variant scarcely 
allow this) sees him, and declares 
him to be of the party of Jesus. 
Peter—thinking more i Ὁ of main- 
taining his position, so as to know what 
happens to his Master, than of the other 
interpretation his words allowed of— 
denied again what was said. But it 
could not be denied. The bystanders, 
their attention drawn to Peter by the 
irl’s words, make sure that he is a 
ilean. Matthew indicates that it 
was Peter's dialect that made them 
sure of this, but Mark, followed by 
Luke, says nothing of his speaking, 
and it is not likely that he drew atten- 
tion to himself by speaking, either in 
the inner court or in the fore court. 

71. He who enters on a wrong course 
even from the best motive is apt to be 
carried farther than he wished to go. 
So Peter, having lied to keep his place 
near the room where his Master was 
being tried, continues to do so with 
more and more energy. 

72. The second cock-crow is in Mark 
alone, and all the phrases referring to 
it are critically uncertain. Matthew 
and Luke have their one cock-crow at 
this point. The prophecy of two cock- 
crows (ver. 30) isabsent from Codex D., 
and, as we said before, its genuineness 


1 Add καὶ ἀλέκτωρ ἐφώνησεν. 
>Omit εὐθὺς ἐκ δεντέρου. 


may be questioned. Three denials are 

cified in the narrative, which thus 
gives the prediction a more literal air 
than perhaps it had at first. (Compare 
the ‘‘three days” of the prediction of 
the Resurrection). ‘* When he realized 
it,” literally ‘‘when he hit upon it” 
(other proposed translations of the 
clause are he covered his — and 
wept, he began to weep, he wept 
bitterly, assuming 8, Hebraism), de- 
scribes the revulsion. His vehemence 
is arrested in a moment; as often hap- 
pens to impulsive men he is covered 
with grief at what he has just done. 
What he protested to Jesus was quite 
impossible has actually na cape he 
has disowned his Lord. Such is the end 
of Peter’s connection with Jesus in his 
lifetime ; of the other disciples there is 
nothing to add to ver. 50. 


xv. 1. The date ‘‘in the morning” 
must refer to the principal action in the 
sentence, the handing over to Pilate. 
Before this was done, the members of 
the Sanhedrin have met and consulted. 
It is not clear from Mark’s words 
whether a formal meeting of the Court 
was held at that early hour. The word 
συμβούλιον may mean either consultation 
or the resolution arrived at in common 
deliberation (see note on iii. 6); and 
accordingly as we read ποιήσαντες with 


2 εἶπεν. 
4 ἑτοιμάσαντες. 
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he went out into the fore-court: And the maidservant saw 
him there and began again to say* to the bystanders, This 
is one of them. But he denied it again. And again after a 
little the bystanders said to Peter, Surely you do belong to 
them; for you are certainly a Galilean. But he began to call 
down penalties on his head (if he were not speaking truth) 
and to swear, I do not know this man of whom you are 
speaking. And immediately a second time*® a cock crowed. 
And Peter remembered the word how Jesus said to him, 


Before the cock crow twice you will deny me thrice. 


when he realized it he wept. 


And 


[Matthew xxvii. 11-14; Luke xxiii. 1-5.] 


And in the morning the high-priests with the elders and 
scribes and the whole Sanhedrin held a consultation and‘ 
bound Jesus and took him away and handed him over to 


WH or ἑτοιμάσαντες with Tischf. we 
shall find it stated that the members of 
snp ae fee ptrae en or = 
they pre , oF had alr repared, 
the Ine οἱ action now to be Followed. 
In neither case need the meeting, so far 
as the words go, be regarded as a regu- 
larly formed one. The members of the 
High Court act, but the provision of 
later Jewish law (Tract. Sanh. v. 5), 
that in a capital case the Sanhedrin 
must hold a meeting on the second day 
to confirm the verdict arrived at on the 
first, does not seem to be complied 
with. There is no hearing of the 
case in the morning, but only con- 
sultation as to the carrying out of the 
verdict. This meeting, moreover, is 
not on the second day ; the two meet- 
ings are on the same day, which began 
on the evening of the Passover, and are 
only separated by an hour or two from 
each other. Sanhedrin practice was, no 
doubt, less precise in the time of the 
Gospel than in the time of the Tract. 
Sanhedrin. In Matthew it is merely 
‘aid that the members of the Court held 
consultation against Jesus. In Luke 

10n tho whole set of scenes up to the cruci- 


fixion, which took place in public, we are met 
by the question, Who is the reporter of these 


1 Add, and a cock crew. 


there is only one meeting, that in the 
morning.} e morning procedure, ac- 
cordingly, was that of prosecutors, not 
judges. The enemies of Jesus had to 
consider the terms of the charge to be 
brought against him before the gover- 
nor, and to put it in such a way that 
Pilate could not regard it as a mere 
question of doctrine and refuse to do 
anything about it. Their measures were 
taken with extreme haste. As the arrest 
had been made at dead of night, the 
“aera: (ela to Pilate was to take place 
before the population was abroad. Some 
populous streets, perhaps, had to be tra- 
versed (we cannot know this, as we can- 
not tell where the high-priest’s house 
was) on the way to the Antonia or to 
Herod’s oe, or wherever it was that 
Pilate held his court. Jesus is bound as 
a condemned person awaiting sentence, 
and hurried off in the early morning, 
for the crucifixion takes place at 9 a.m. 
Mark’s readers know about Pilate, and 
he is not introduced in any way. It is 
not even explained how he came to be 
in Jerusalem at this time (cf. Luke 
xxiii. 7). All this takes place on the 
transactions, of the early Sanhedrin, of the 


trial before Pilate, of the scene in the bar 
racks ? 


2For began to say, ‘‘ said.” 


7Omit, immediately a second time. 
‘Or, having made ready their plan of action. 
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4 9 σι 4 ? 4 ’ 4 a » “¢ 
τὸν Ἰησοῦν ἀπήνεγκαν καὶ παρέδωκαν Πειλάτῳ. καὶ ἐπηρώτησεν 


αὐτὸν ὁ IleAaros, Σὺ εἶ ὁ βασιλεὺς τῶν Ἰουδαίων ; 


ὁ δὲ ἀποκριθεὶς 


aur ῶ λ , dv Xr 4 ‘ 4 9 ~ e 9 a rA [4 

υ λέγει, Lu λέγεις. καὶ κατηγόρουν αὐτοῦ οἱ ἀρχιερεῖς πολλα. 

e \ a ’ > , , » > 9 ’ 20/ . Κὶ 

ὃ de Πειλᾶτος παλιν ἐπηρώτα αὐτόν, Οὐκ ἀποκρίνῃ οὐδέν; ἴδε 
’ a a 3 ~ 4 4 ͵ 

πόσα σου κατηγοροῦσιν. ὁ δὲ Ἰησοῦς οὐκέτι οὐδὲν ἀπεκρίθη, ὥστε 


θαυμάζειν τὸν Πειλᾶτον. 


Jesus and Barabbas, xv. 6-15. 


4 A e A 4 a 9 a Ψ 4 a = 
Kara de ἑορτὴν ἀπέλυεν αὐτοῖς ἕνα δέσμιον ὃν παρῃτοῦντο. 


1 


A κι ~ ~ 
ἦν δὲ ὁ λεγόμενος BapaBBas μετὰ τῶν στασιαστῶν δεδεμένος, 
οἵτινες ἐν τῇ στάσει φόνον πεποιήκεισαν. καὶ ἀναβὰς ὁ ὄχλος 
ἤρξατο αἰτεῖσθαι καθὼς ἐποίει αὐτοῖς. Ὃ δὲ Πειλᾶτος ἀπεκρίθη 
9 “ , ’ 9 Ί ε a A 4 ~ ᾽ ld 
αὐτοῖς λέγων, Θέλετε ἀπολύσω ὑμῖν τὸν βασιλέα τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων ; 


great day of the feast, and the priests 
and lawyers do not simply send Jesus to 
Pilate, but go with him themselves; so 
strongly does their fear and hatred of 
Jesus act on them, or, as they might 
represent, so urgently does the public 

require that their prisoner be 
ὅρα]! with at once. But of all this 
there is not a word in the synoptists, 
where all the illegalities are left: with- 
out any explanation. 

2. is is the charge; it is afterwards 
fixed on the cross. Jesus is accused of 
being a Pretender to the Jewish crown. 
This is not a different matter from that 
in connection with which he was con- 
demned in the Jewish Court; it is the 
Messiahship that is in question on both 
occasions; but in the Sanhedrin the 
religious side of it is regarded, the rela- 
tion of the Messiah to God ; before Pilate 
the political side is urged, the relation 
of the Messiah to the sovereign power 
of Rome. The charge was apt to prove 
fatal ; the Messiahs we know of in this 
period of Jewish history had very brief 
careers. How different a Messiah Jesus 
was from the Judas and the Theudas we 
read of in Acts v. we can see readily, 
but Pilate might not draw such fine dis- 
tinctions. He asks Jesus if the charge 
is true, putting it as stated to him, with 
emphasis, perhaps satirical, on the 
word you. As to the high-priest, so 
to Pilate Jesus affirms his Messiahship 
in the simplest terms. Swete, following 
patristic opinion, holds that the words 


‘Thou sayest it’ neither affirm nor deny. 
WH suggest (margin) that the words are 
a question, Do you sayit? The answer 
in both these cases is left to Pilate’s 
conscience. But the form ‘Thou sayest 
it’ is a recognized form of affirmation. 
See Blass, G7. 8 77, 3, who says that it is 
implied that the person asked would 
not of himself have made the affirmation 
(cf. Matth. xxvi. 64). 

3. The scene is precisely similar to 
that in the Sanhedrin—Jesus silent, 
summoned to speak, but persisting in 
his silence. In John it is otherwise in 
the trial before Pilate. Luke’s hearing 
before Pilate also consists of the same 
statements; and while the silence at 
xiv. 61 can be explained (see notes there) 
the inference is suggested that very little 
was known of the procedure which led 
to the crucifixion, and that the various 
trials which are so like each other and 
at none of which either Peter or any of 
the other disciples was ahaa were 
formed on the prophecy, Isa. liii. 7 (cf. 
Acts viii. 32 sq. ). t could be alleged 
against Jesus we have learned to some 
extent. He entered Jerusalem ridi 
in the centre of a crowd who acclaim 
him as Messiah. He had little sym- 
pathy with the Temple system, 
even put forth his hand in an unauthor- 
ized way to reform what he thought an 
abuse in it, and had prophesied, if not 
threatened to bring a as its downfall. 
The accusations were serious, and ought 
to be met, Pilate thought; but Jesus 


1 ἔνπερ yrobrro. 
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Pilate. And Pilate asked him, Are you the King of the 2 
Jews? And he answered him, Yes. And the high-priests 3 
brought many charges against him. And Pilate asked him 4 
again, Do you make no answer? See what charges they are 
making against you! But Jesus still made no answer, so that 5 
Pilate wondered. 


[Matthew xxvii. 15-26; Luke xxiii. 18-25.] 


Now it was customary for him to release to them at the 6 
time of the festival one prisoner, whom they asked of him. 
And the person called Barabbas was lying in prison with the 7 
insurrectionaries, those who had committed murder in the insurrec- 
tion. Soacrowd of people came up and began to ask him for the 8 
customary favour. And Pilate answered them, Are you willing 9 


refuses to meet them. Was it because acts show him to have had but little 
he knew his cause was lost, and that regard to the feelings of the Jews and to 
nothing he could say would be of any have had no desire to ingratiate himself 
avail? Or because such charges could with them.? Taking the statements of 
only be met by explanations, into which Mark as they stand, it appears that 
the Messiah could not enter before such Pilate did to some extent seek to be 
ἃ tribunal? What Pilate thought of popular. At the feast—the phrase does 
the accusations and Jesus’ way of meet- not necessarily imply that this occur- 
ing them we are told later. Here itis rence took pac on the first day of 
merely said that he wondered. He unleavened bread—he granted an am- 
would not be accustomed to see accused nesty to one prisoner, and he allowed 
persons who refused to defend them-_ the populace to come to his tribunal and 
selves. There was something more name the person they wanted released, 
there, he saw, than was stated in the provided, no doubt, that no reason of 
accusations. state forbade the release of that person. 
Here is an opportunity which may turn 
6. Anew turn is here given tothe trial. out in favour of Jesus, standing bound 
Two pieces of information are given to before the governor. But we are told 
account for it: the first with regard to firat about another prisoner. He was 
a custom Pilate observed in connection under arrest, it appears, not for an 
with the festival, and which might have serious crime he had committed himself, 
been applied in favour of Jesus; the but because he had been mixed up with 
other about the person in whose favour the rioters (the definite article is taken 
it was applied on this occasion. Of the by some to show that Mark must have 
custom of Pilate, not, of course, of the told the story of this riot in a passage 
Roman governors generally, this passage now dropped out of the Gospel; readers 
alone informs us. The accounts given at Rome were not likely to know the 
by Philo and Josephus! of Pilate’s pro- circumstances). From Mark’s words 
ceedings in Judaea and of his character we should not judge that Barabbas was 
are very unlike what is here reported a robber, or (John xviii. 40) far leas a 
of him. Philo says he was ‘‘unbending murderer (Acts iii. 14); but that he 
and inexorably hard,” and his reported was a person accidentally connected 


1 Philo De lepat. ad Caium, 88. Joseph. Antig. as to deny that any Roman procurator could 
xviii. 8, 1-8; B.J., ti. 9, 2-4. have euch a custom as that here described, and 
2 Brandt, Bvang. Gesch., 94 sqq., goes so far regards the whole scene as an invention. 


1 whomsoever they asked. 
8 
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9 γ A @ a ev A a 
to ἐγίνωσκεν yap ὅτι διὰ φθόνον παραδεδώκεισαν αὐτὸν οἱ ἀρχιερεῖς. 
. 9 -~- 9° Q Ν “ a ‘ a 
οἱ δὲ ἀρχιερεῖς ἀνέσεισαν τὸν ὄχλον ἵνα μᾶλλον τὸν Βαραββάν 


II 
12 


13 
14 


15 


16 
17 


9 4 9 δι 
ἀπολύσῃ αὑτοῖς. 
Τί οὗν] 


᾿ 4 , 9 , 
πάλιν ἔκραξαν, Σταύρωσον αὐτόν. 


a σι 
ποιήσω ὃν" λέγετε τὸν βασιλέα τῶν Ἶουδαίων ; 


ὁ δὲ Πειλᾶτος πάλιν ἀποκριθεὶς ἔλεγεν αὐτοῖς, 


e 4 
οἱ δε 
ὁ δὲ Πειλᾶτος ἔλεγεν αὐτοῖς, 


Li a“ 

Ti yap ἐποίησεν κακόν; of δὲ περισσῶς ἔκραξαν, Σταύρωσον 
4 , A ζω ~ oh 
αὐτόν. ‘O de Πειλᾶτος βουλόμενος τῷ ὄχλῳ TO ἱκανὸν ποιῆσαι 

4 4 a 4 ~ A A “ 
ἀπέλυσεν αὐτοῖς τὸν Βαραββᾶν καὶ παρέδωκεν τὸν Ἰησοῦν φραγελ- 


λώσας ἵνα σταυρωθῇ. 


The mocking, xv. 16-20. 


ς 4 “A 4 , 9 A δ “A Ya @ 4 
Οἱ δὲ στρατιῶται ἀπήγαγον αὐτὸν ἔσω τῆς αὐλῆς, 6 ἐστιν 
8 A 8 “ ‘ ’ὔ 
“πραιτώριον, καὶ συνκαλοῦσιν ὅλην τὴν σπεῖραν. καὶ ἐνδιδύσκουσιν 


with a serious riot in which murder 
had been committed, and who might 
very well be set at liberty as being in 
no way censerone The sequel shows 
him to have been & well known person, 
and not unpopular.? 

8. These explanations given, the story 
goes on. The trial is interrupted by 
the appearance on the scene of a crowd 
of people who have come up from the 
street to the tribunal, and at once begi 
to state the object they have come for. 
We are not to suppose that this crowd 
consisted of the same persons as that 


. which hailed Jesusas Messiah—shouting 


Hosanna !—when he entered Jerusalem, 
or that which attended his preaching in 
the Temple. The latter would be com- 
posed chiefly of Pew ; but those 
who appeared before Pilate would be 
residents in Jerusalem, who were 
acquainted with the habits of the 
rocurator, and knew the proper time 
or claiming the favour now in question. 
9. Pilate knew, so the story implies, 


1 The parallel in Matthew (xxvii. 16) 
has a variant attes by a number of cursive 
copies and the Armenian and some Syriac 
versions, as well as by very old patristic 
evidence, which o up a curious discussion 
on the name and position of Barabbas. In 
these MSS. his name is Jesus, and Barabbas 
is a second name or Lebar an attribute 
added to the name. late asks, Shall I 
release to you Jesus Barabbas or Jesus who is 
called Christ? On this Jerome 
that in the Gospel ing to the Hebrews 
the word Barabbas is rendered ‘‘Son of their 
Master.” Barabbas represents the Aramaic 


1 Add θέλετε. 


that Jesus was popular among the 
common people. Any one claiming to 
be Messiah was sure of their favour. 
He saw that the charges brought against 
Jesus had no substance, and that the 
high-priests were afraid, not of his 
disturbing the Roman power, but of his 
having more influence with the people 
than they had themselves. If, there- 
fore, the people would take Jesus for 
the released prisoner of the day, he 
would please them, and at the same 
time escape from having to deal with 
one whom he saw to be so harmless. 
Here Pilate acts with much more feel- 
ing and consideration than we should 
have believed him to possess. 

11. In Matthew it is Pilate who 
offers Barabbas or Jesus as alternatives. 
In the older narrative the high-priests 
see that they are in danger of being 
baulked of their design against Jesus, 
and go among the people and work on 
them to ask rather for Barabbas. The 
narrative is extremely condensed, and 


Bar-Abba, which means Son of the teacher. 
Bar-rabban, the form given in one of the 
Syriac versions, would mean ‘Son of a Rabbi.” 
On these materials the view has been advanced 
that the person in question was the son of a 
learned man, and got into a scrape along 
with other people of a different stamp, from 
which the populace, who knew his father, 
were glad to rescue him. If, however, the 
reading of the word in the uncials is upheld 
as it is by the editors), then Barabbas is not a 

eacriptive attribute, but is the man’s name, 
and the speculation falls to the ground. 


6 2QOmit ὅν. 
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that I should release to you the King of the Jews? For he 
saw that it was from envy that the high-priests had handed 
him over. But the high-priests stirred up the people, urging 
that he should rather release Barabbas to them. And Pilate 
repeated his question and said to them, What then am I to do! 
to him whom you call the King of the Jews?* And they cried 
again, Crucify him! But Pilate said to them, Why so? What 
harm has he done? But they cried still more, Crucify him! 
But Pilate, desiring to satisfy the people, released Barabbas to 
them and handed over Jesus, after a scourging, to be crucified. 


[Matthew xxvii. 27-31.] 


And the soldiers took him away inside the court, ie. the 
Praetorium, and they call together the whole cohort. And 


we hear only the salient points of what 
took place. All the blame is laid on 
the high-priests. The people would 
not, if left to themselves, have refused 
Pilate’s proposal ; and, after Barabbas 
has been named for release, Pilate 
raises the objection that if that person is 
released something must be done with 
Jesus, he does not know what. It was 
not a case, he felt, for punishment ; and 
if the people regarded Jesus as their 
king, as their leaders told him (‘‘ Your 
king,” he would say—King of the Jews 
is evidently not what Pilate said; the 
phrase is taken from the inscription on 
the Cross), they could not wish him to 
be severely dealt with. If the people 
would say something in favour of Jesus he 
would be relieved of a serious difficulty. 

13. To understand this strange trans- 
action it is necessary to suppose that 
the people, who cannot have felt any 
animosity to Jesus, acted out of blind 
opposition to whatever the procurator 
might bring forward. It is easy for 
the leaders of a subject population to 
excite suspicion against the alien 
governor, and the people, once wound 
up to the point of opposing Pilate, went 
on vehemently in that course till they 
carried their point. The exclamation 
‘*Crucify him!” must have been prompted 
by the nie? pelos. It was to get 
Jesus put to death by the Roman power 
that the Sanhedrists had brought him 
to Pilate, and the mode of, capital 


1do you wish me to do? 


punishment practised by the Romans 
was crucifixion. Nothing less will 
serve the purpose of these enraged per- 
secutors; and the people took up the 
demand of the high-priests that Jesus 
should be crucified, without apparently 
understanding the grounds on which it 
was made. 

15. It is for the people, accordingly, 
that Pilate does what, but for there 
intervention, he might have refused to 
do for the high-priests, and thus the 
ad seogr of the people, instead of 
helping Jesus as it seemed likely to do, 
proved fatal to him. (1 Cor. ii. 8 
ascribes the guilt of the crucifixion to 
the “‘rulers of this world.” Acts iii. 
13-17 distributes it between people and 
rulers as in our passage). Pilate, though 
friendly to Jesus and convinced of his 
innocence, abandons him in an unprin- 
cipled manner to his enemies. The 
scourging here sponee of in a casual 
way was the usual preliminary to cruci- 
fixion in Roman practice, and the word 
for it is the Latin one in a Greek form. 
In Luke’s account of the trial before 
Pilate scourging is spoken of as a minor 
alternative punishment ; and Luke omits 
the scourging preliminary to crucifixion, 
as also does the fourth Gospel. 


16. Weare still in the dark as to the 
source of the narrative, and this scene 
in which the rude geoldiers make cruel 
sport with the King of the Jews, takes 


2to do, do you say, with the King of the Jews? 


Io 
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9 Α “:Κῦ a ‘4 9 ~ ‘4 9 f [4 
αὐτὸν πορφύραν καὶ περιτιθέασιν αὐτῷ πλέξαντες ἀκανθινον στέ- 
. \ 4 , > » a A a» ᾿, 
φανον᾽ καὶ ἤρξαντο ἀσπάζεσθαι αὐτόν, Χαῖρε, βασιλεῦ τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων 
ἂ»ν 4 “A 4 a ad ‘ > #£ 4 os ‘ 
καὶ ἔτυπτον αὐτοῦ τὴν κεφαλὴν καλαμῳ Kat ἐνέπτυον αὐτῷ Kal 
, ‘ , ? op Δ @ > » 3. “A 
τιθέντες τὰ γόνατα προσεκύνουν αὐτῷ. Kat ὅτε ἐνέπαιξαν αὐτῷ, 
RE 9 4 4 A a 4 ἢ 4 ‘ 4 ς [4 
ἐξέδυσαν αὐτὸν τὴν πορφύραν, καὶ ἐνέδυσαν αὐτὸν τὰ ἱματια 
4 - , 9 ’ 9 A e 3 a 
αὐτοῦ. καὶ εἐξαγουσιν αὐτὸν ἵνα σταυρώσωσιν αὐτὸν. 


The last journey, xv. 21. 


4 9 , [4 ὔ ῇ) ~ 9 γ᾽ 
Καὶ ἀγγαρεύουσιν rapayorra τινα Σίμωνα Κυρηναῖον, ἐρχόμενον 
> ) 5 a Α ’ 3 , Δ ε , a EA ‘ 
ἀπ᾿ ἀγροῦ, Tov πατέρα ᾿Αλεξανδρον καὶ 'Ῥούφου, ἵνα apy τον 


Ἁ ~ 
σταυρον αὐτοῦ. 


The Crucifixion, xv. 22-32. 


‘ é 4 SN 3. A .' “ , we 9? 
Καὶ φέρουσιν αὐτὸν ἐπὶ τὸν Γολγοθάν τόπον, 6 ἐστιν μεθερ- 
, ἢ , ν 207 » κυ ’ ~  . 
μηνευόμενον Kpaviou τόπος. καὶ ἐδίδουν αὐτῳ ἐσμυρνισμένον οἶνον 


place in the interior of the palace of the 
governor. Luke omits it; and by 
what channels it became known to 
Christian tradition it is hard to say. 
The soldiers, we are told, led Jesus 
away (from the judgment-hall, which 
was accessible from the street) into the 
interior of the building, the court (xiv. 
54) or open space surrounded by the 
rooms. A note is added to the effect 
that the court means the praetorium, a 
word which if used of a building means 
either the palace of the governor or the 
soldiers’ barracks. This explanation 
does nothing to make Mark’s narrative 
clearer, but rather the opposite, and 
may have old in first as a gloss on the 
margin from Matthew, where the state- 
ment gd to be that the soldiers took 
Jesus off to another building, viz to 
the praetorium, and collected there the 
whole cohort. In the inner court of 
the palace then, according to Mark’s 
first words, the whole cohort is brought 
together. The court must have been 
large, for a cohort consisted of six 
hundred men. Only a party of four 
soldiers was required tq out a 
erucifixion (ver. 24); but before the 
party sets out, the whole garrison is 
represented as indulging in some rude 
play with the prisoner. He is the King 
of the Jews, they have been told ; those 
pa at the hearing before Pilate 

eard this, and the inscription to be 
put on the Cross confirmsit. A worthy 


king these mercenaries no doubt think, 
in scorn of such a people! They act 
out the idea therefore, and dress up 
Jesus in purple—it was a scarlet robe 
Matthew says, but the royal colour 
is what is aimed at, and Mark calls 


it accordingly. A crown is put on 
his head—it might be plaited hastily 
out of the brushw that lay in 


ἃ corner for the fire—there were 
thorns on the twigs, but that did not 
matter. And this improvised king 
they greet with royal honours, acclaim- 
ing him with shouts by his title, ‘‘ Kin 
of the Jews.” He is not made to hol 
a sceptre, but the reed is there which 
might represent that symbol, and if he 
does not hold it they can strike him 
with it. (In Matthew this is different. 
The cane is first put in his hand and 
then taken from him to be used as in 
Mark). He does not hold out his 
hand for their kiss of homage, for that 
part of the performance they spitonhim ; 
and they go through the farce of kneel- 
gaa ττα" paying him a mock obeisance. 

. The make-up would not do for 
the streets, for various reasons, and is 
left behind when the party sets out on 
its dreadful errand. The place of 
execution lay outside the town, a fact 
every one knew—for here, after the 
various transactions in the interior of 
the house, we come to what took place 
in public and at once became notorious. 
The Christians did not forget that the 
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they put on him a purple robe and set on him a crown they 
had plaited of thorns. And they began to salute him, Hail, 
King of the Jews. And they struck his head with a reed 
and spat upon him, and knelt down to pay homage to him. 
And when they had made their sport with him, they took off 20 
the purple robe and dressed him in his own clothes. And 
they take him out to crucify him. 


[Matthew xxvii. 32; Luke xxiii. 26-32.] 


And they impress a man who was passing, Simon of Cyrene, 
coming from the country, the father of Alexander and Rufus, 


to bear his cross. 


[Matthew xxvii. 33-44; Luke xxiii. 33-43.] 


And they take him to the place Golgotha, or in our language 
Skull-place. And they gave him myrrhed wine; but he would 


Master had to pass through one of the 
gates of the city to reach the place of 
suffering (Heb. xiii. 12, 13). Mark’s 
readers knew what crucifixion was, and 
no explanations are entered into on that 
pore. The details of the punishment 

ave to be pieced together from refer- 
ences in classical literature ; the fullest 
treatment of the subject is to be found 
in Fulda, Das Kreuz und αἷς Kreuzt- 
gung, and the results are lucidly summed 
up by Brandt (op. cté., p. 178 89. ). See 
Prof. Brown’s article, ‘‘ Cross,’’ in Hast- 
ings’ Dictionary of the Bible. The prac- 
tice at our period, however, might 
not be in all points the same as that 
described by these writers. The word 
σταυρός, translated Cross, properly de- 
notes the upright stake fixed perman- 
ently in the groune at the place of 
execution, or if necessary carried there 
for the occasion. ‘The cross-piece to 
which the hands were fixed was carried 
to the spot by the condemned per- 
son ; and to this he was fixed by ropes 
or nails before being elevated on the 
upright post, which would be seven 
or eight feet high. A projection at 
middle height suppo the body 
which was entirely naked, and the feet 
were fixed to the upright with cords or 
withes tied across the instep or with 
nails. Some, however, maintain that 
the feet hung free. There was very little 
bleeding ; the limbs would w numb 
from their unnatural position, and 


there must have been intolerable fever 
and thirst as well as torture from flies. 
Yet death was often long of coming, 
the victim sometimes lingering for days 
before being released. 


21. In this awkward sentence the 
evangelist communicates a good many 
facts. As the soldiers, the number of 
whom is not mentioned by Mark, are 
leading Jesus out of the town, it is 
necessary to get some assistance for 
him, since his stren; is failing. He 
is carrying the crossbeam, πιο πὰ ἴο 

ractice, but he is not able for the bur- 
en. The soldiers therefore lay hold 
of a person who happens to be ing 
in the oe direction, coming not 
from his field-work (for in this case ἀγροῦ 
would have the article (cf. xvi. 12); 
the argument that as this man had 
been at his work the day cannot have 
been the first of the festival, and that 
this speaks for a tradition in the 
St at oa that the Crucifixion took 
p as in John on the day before 
the evening of the Passover, cannot 
be upheld), but from the country, 
where he had gone on some errand 
not explained. And as it afterwards 
roved, this was a person of some 
interest. He was the father of Alex- 
ander and Rufus, persons known to 
Mark’s readers as Christians, settled 
no doubt, when he wrote, at Rome. 
Simon, however, came from Cyrene in 
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a 4 4 Ν 4 A 2 8 ‘ ’ 8 
ὃς δὲ οὐκ ἔλαβεν. καὶ oravpovow αὐτὸν καὶ διαμερίζονται τὰ 
ς ’ 4 ΄ι , ~ > » 9 SN ἤ ΄ ΚΚ μ 
ἱμάτια αὐτοῦ, βάλλοντες κλῆρον ἐπ᾽ αὐτὰ τίς τί ἄρῃ. ἣν oe 
, . 9° [4 , A ζω 4 ἢ 
ὥρα τρίτη καὶ ἐσταύρωσαν αὐτόν. καὶ ἣν ἡ ἐπιγραφὴ τῆς αἰτίας 
“A 3 4 A Les 
αὐτοῦ ἐπιγεγραμμένη, Ὃ Βασιλεὺς τῶν Ἰουδαίων. καὶ σὺν αὐτῷ 
~ ὃ , , 4 9 σι ,@ ? 9 ’ 9 “Ὶ 
σταυροῦσιν δύο λῃστας, ἕνα ἐκ δεξιῶν καὶ ἕνα ἐξ εὐωνύμων αὐτοῦ. 
A 9 ‘ “a 4 a 
καὶ of παραπορευόμενοι ἐβλασφήμουν αὐτὸν κινοῦντες Tas κεφαλάς 
9. A A , 8 e , ) A A 9 
αὐτῶν καὶ λέγοντες, Qua ὃ καταλύων τὸν ναὸν καὶ οἰκοδομῶν 
A , - A a 9 Ἁ “-- ~ ‘2 
τρισὶν ἡμέραις, σῶσον σεαυτὸν καταβὰς ἀπὸ τοῦ σταυροῦ. ὁμοίως 
a ? a“ 9 ὔ A 4 4 ΄- , 
καὶ οἱ ἀρχιερεῖς ἐμπαίζοντες πρὸς ἀλλήλους μετὰ TOY γραμματέων 
Υ wv x4 e νὴ 4 , οὶ a, © A e 
ἔλεγον, “AAAous ἔσωσεν, ἑαυτὸν οὐ δύναται σῶσαι ὁ Xpioros o 
4 3 ’ , [οὶ > A co ~ a 4 
βασιλεὺς Ἰσραήλ, καταβάτω νῦν ἀπὸ τοῦ σταυροῦ, ἵνα ἴδωμεν 


καὶ πιστεύσωμεν. 
αὐτόν. 

Africa, and was not likely to have 
field-work to do outside the wall. He 
is added to the party, and in him we 
see ἃ possible reporter of the further 
incidents. 

In Luke we have here the incident of 
the crowd of Jews who followed the 
party,and of Jesus’ address to the wailing 
women. The impressing of Simon, who 
was going the other way, makes against 
the presence of such a crowd, and 
Jesus’ speech, in which allusion is 
made to circumstances connected with 
the siege of Jerusalem, scarcely belongs 
to this situation. 


22. Whether Golgotha is identical 
with the site of the Chapel of the Cruci- 
fixion in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, this is not the place to en- 

ulre. The evangelists do not speak 
of a hill, but of a place in which, if the 
name is derived from the natural 
features of the place and not from 
sone incident which had taken place 
there (skulls could not, among the 
Jews, lie about even in a place of 
execution), some resemblance had been 
seen to the curves of a skull, perhaps a 
moderate swelling of the ground. It 
was outside the town, and close to a 
thoroughfare. Crucifixion, like gibbet- 
ing, was meant to terrify, and a public 
place was chosen for it. 

23. In the Talmud (Sanhed. 43. 1) 
we read of a custom which was prac- 
tised at Jerusalem, of giving to persons 


Ἁ ε a A 9 ~ 9 
καὶ οἱ συνεσταυρωμένοι σὺν αὐτῷῴ ὠνείδιζον 


condemned to the cross a draught of 
wine with frankincense in it, in order 
that they might lose consciousness (cf. 
Prov. xxxi. 6). If this is what is re- 
ferred to, the act would not be that of 
the soldiers, but of some merciful per- 
sons in the company. Wine mixed 
with myrrh would not have this effect ; 
in fact, wine is often treated with 
myrrh in the East to give it, as is 
supposed, a more agreeable flavour. 
In Matthew it is wine mixed with gall, 
and therefore with a bitter taste, which 
is offered to Jesus before he is raised 
on the cross, perhaps with reference to 
Psalm lxix. 2]. e tastes and refuses 
it, ὙΓΡΗΤΟΒΕΥ because of its bitterness. 
In Mark the reason of the refusal seeins 
to be that he desires to retain full con- 
sciousness. (See Smith’s Bible Dic- 
oad s.v. ‘Gall,’ vol. 111., appendix, 
. lv.). 
24. The condemned was crucified 
naked, and his clothes became the per- 
quisites of the executioners. The dress 
of a Jew consisted of five pieces ; coat, 
tunic, headgear, girdle, sandals. Mark 
has not said that only four soldiers 
carried out the execution, and does not 
need to dispose of the fifth piece in a 
ae way, as the fourth Gospel does. 
ut this verse is a literal reproduction 
of Psalm xxii. 18, only the words, 
‘“what each should take,” which con- 
tain no further information, being added 
by the evangelist. No eyewitness was 
needed to supply them. 





1 Add ver. 28: καὶ ἐπληρώθη ἡ γραφὴ ἡ λέγουσα, Kal μετὰ ἀνόμων ἐλογίσθη. 


3 Add ἐν. 
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not take it. And they crucify him, and they divide his gar- 
ments, casting lots upon them what each was to get. And it 
was the third hour when they crucified him. And the in- 
scription stating the charge was this, THE KING OF THE 
Jews. And with him they crucify two brigands one on 
his right hand and the other on his left... And the passers-by 
railed at him shaking their heads and saying, Ah! you that 
destroy the Temple and build it in three days, save yourself 
and come down from the cross. Similarly also the high-priests 
scoffed to each other, and the Scribes, and said, He saved 
others, but he cannot save himself. The Christ! the King of 


Israel ! 
that we will believe! 
with him reviled him. 


25. Mark gives the fourfold division 


of this day: ver. 1, Jesus is taken to' 


Pilate ‘‘ early in the morning,” t.e. at the 
end of the last watch of the night (cf. 
xiii. 35). The crucifixion is at the third 
hour, 2.6. at 9 a.m.; darkness comes on 
(ver. 33) at the sixth hour and con- 
tinues till theninth,+.¢. 12-3 p.m.; at ver. 
42 it is evening, and a new day begins. 
As for the Inscription, nothing is said 
here of the use of several languages. 
If written by a soldier, it would be in 
Greek or Latin; either Greek or Aramaic 
would be legible to those for whom it 
was intended. The inscription in three 
languages has now dropped out of the 
text of Luke’s gospel, and stands in 
John only. In Matthew and Luke the 
charge forms a sentence; in Mark it 
is more pointedly insulting to the Jews, 
the crucified being simply called their 
King, as if that were the fact. At the 
trial (ver. 12) Pilate used similar lan- 
guage, speaking of Jesus as ‘‘him whom 
you call King of the Jews.” The words 
contain in themselves the whole history 
that has led to this tragical scene, the 
hatred and misunderstanding of the 
Jews, the weakness and contemptuous 
cynicism of Pilate, and on the part of 
the sufferer a claim which, though 
misapprehended, is yet put forward 
and was never afterwards to be for- 
gotten or withdrawn. 


1Add: 28. And the ape was fulfilled which says, And he was numbered 
is verse only appears in the later uncials. 
liii. 12) occurs in Luke xxii. 37 where it is the Lord himself 


with the trans rs. 
quotation (Isaia 


Let him come down from the cross now; when we see 
And those who were crucified along 


27. It was on men of such a charac- 
ter, rioters, rebels, and outlaws, that 
the dreadful punishment of crucifixion 
was ordinarily inflicted, and none 
of its degrading and terrible asso- 
ciations were absent in this instance. 
The two men spoken of are not 
said to have been brought to the 
ground along with Jesus ; only here are 
they mentioned. Jesus is placed in the 
centre as in the place of honour. 

29. The reproaches of various classes 
of men heaped on Jesus in the hour of 
his humiliation, are gathered together 
in one statement. The influence of the 
Psalms is felt in this section, especially 
in Matthew; many prophecies receive 
their fulfilment here (Rom. xv. 3). 


24 
25 
26 


27 
29 


30 
31 


32 


But the things said are also such asthe . 


early Christians must often have heard 
in the controversy they carried on with 
the Jews. The offence of the Cross to 
the Jews is pointedly expressed in 
them, the contrast between the lofty 
Messianic claims of Jesus and his help- 
lessness in his last hour. The passers- 
by shake their heads as in Ps. xxii. 7, 
cix. 25. What now, they say, of the 
lofty boast that he would take down 
the Temple and build it in three days 
(xiv. 58)? The words are notorious, 
and they have given deep offence. The 
speaker will have to do something for 
himself first, before he can proceed to 


The 


who utters it as a forecast of his impending fate. 
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The Death of Jesus, xv. 33-41. 


Καὶ γενομένης ὥρας ἕκτης σκότος ἐγένετο ἐφ᾽ ὅλην τὴν γῆν ἕως 
@ > Υ 4 ~ > 06 oe 22 ε I ~ ~ ¢ 
ὥρας ἐνάτης. καὶ τῇ ἐνάτῃ ὥρᾳ ἐβόησεν ὁ Ἰησοῦς pwry μεγαλῃ, 
Ἐλωϊ, Dot, λαμὰ σαβαχθανεί 5} 
ὅ ἐστιν μεθερμηνευόμενον, ὋΟ θεός μου ὁ θεός μου, εἰς τί ἐγκατέλιπές 
με; καί τινες τῶν παρεστώτων ἀκούσαντες ἔλεγον, “Ide ᾿Ηλείαν 
οι 4 4 4 U 4 δ 4 A ’ 
φωνεῖ. δραμὼν δέ τις καὶ γεμίσας σπόγγον ὄξους περιθεὶς καλάμῳ 
ἐπότιζεν αὐτὸν λέγων, "Adere ἴδωμεν εἰ ἔρχεται ᾿ Ηλείας καθελεῖν 


that brave work of profanation and 
destruction! The high-priesta and 
scribes too have come out, though it is 
the great day of the festival, to see 
their work accomplished; and stand 
there in the light of day, now that 
they have carried through their secret 
plans, hurling reproaches at their vic- 
tim. As they afterwards argued in 
synagogue and school, so they are made 
to argue here under the cross itself. 
One so helpless, exposed to such a 
humiliating fate, he cannot be Messiah ! 
Now is the time for him to show a sign 
of what he claims; if they saw such a 
sign they would turn Christians too ! 
The very brigands who are being 
crucified along with him are not too 
abject and miserable to join in this 
work of heaping reproaches on the 
Messiah who cannot stir a hand to 
help himself. So lonely is he that 
thing his fellow-sufferers turn against 
im. 


33. Luke says there was an eclipse of 
the sun; but Passover was at full 
moon. Renan, Weiss, and others con- 
sider that Mark’s statement refers to 
the state of the weather at the time of 
the crucifixion, the sky having been 
covered with heavy clouds. But more 
than this isintended. Celestial pheno- 
mena attend the important crises of 
the life of Jesus, the Baptism (i. 10), the 
Transfiguration (ix. 7), and it was but 
natural that when he was dying the 
earth should be in darkness. Bro hecy 
has many predictions of such darkness 
in connection with the unfolding of the 
divine purpose. See Joel ii. 10, 31, Jer. 
xiii. 16, and particularly Amos viii. 9. 
The darkness lasta from mid-day to 
mid-afternoon, from the middle of the 


time of Jesus’ hanging on the cross to 
the time of his death. 

34. We see from this that 
the Roman soldiers did not keep every- 
one at a distance from the cross, and 
that there were Jews beside it. With 
the exception of the words in which he 
declared his Messiahship, first to the 
Sanhedrin and then to the Roman 
governor, Jesus has been completely 
silent in this narrative ever since the 
arrest. The beantiful words put in his 
mouth at this period by Luke and John 
are absent from the narrative of Mark 


‘and that of Matthew ; here the tragedy 


is unrelieved. Only at the very end is 
the silence broken. The words of the 
last cry are in Aramaic, and would not 
be understood by the soldiers. In the 
form in which Mark gives them they 
could not give rise to the reported 
misunderstanding ; Matthew has them 
in a form in which they could do 
so. The Hebrew word Eli, my God, 
(Matthew) could be taken for the 
beginning of the name of the Lae 
Elijah, but not the word Eloi, which 
the bulk of the testimony fixes here for 
Mark. It seems clear that the Hebrew 
form of Matthew is the right one, and 
that the Aramaic of Mark is due toa 
corrector, who reflected perhaps that 
Aramaic and not Hebrew was spoken 
in Palestine at the time. The quota- 
tion which in this Gospel formed the 
last and only words of the Saviour on 
the cross, and which he uttered in the 
sacred language, does not enable us to 
infer what was in his mind at the 
time. That he speaks now, not having 
τ saan before, may show that he felt 
the crisis of death to be at hand, which 
supervened directly after. But he who 
quotes the first words of a poem may 


1 ζαφθάνει. 


MARK XV. 33-36. 
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[Matthew xxvii 45-56; Luke xxiii. 44-49.] 
And at the sixth hour there was darkness over the whole 


earth till the ninth hour. 


And at the ninth hour Jesus cried 


with a loud voice, Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani} which is when 


translated, 


My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 
And some of the bystanders said on hearing it, Look, he is 
calling Elijah. And one of them ran and filled a sponge with 


vinegar and put it on the end of a reed and gave it him to 
drink, saying, Wait,? let us see if Elijah will come to take 


be thinking not of these words only 
but of some later part of the or of 
its general course of thought, and the 
twenty-second Psalm, while it opens 
with a cry like that of despair, is not 
by any means a Psalm of despair, but 
of help and salvation coming to one 
brought very low. Even the opening 
words are an appeal to God and a 
confession that no help is looked for 
but from Him alone. He who speaks 
thus has taken leave of all other refuge 
and counsel but that which lies in God ; 
and that he speaks thus in a loud voice 
indicates that faith is not wavering or 
faint in him, but still able even in the 
extremity of pain and when strength is 
all but exhausted to maintain her great 
affirmation. That Jesus saw and fore- 
told his death cannot, as we have seen, 
be doubted, though he may not have 
entered into such detail on the subject 
as is in some passages put in his mouth; 
the symbols of the bread and wine are 
incontrovertible evidence that he knew 
he was todie; that his death therefore 
should actually occur, could not be a 
shock but rather a relief to his personal 
feeling. Nor can we suppose that his 
Messianic self-certainty wavered at the 
approach of death, or that he ceased to 
feel that he was giving his life freely to 
realize God’s purpose and to bring 
salvation to many. 

35. Some, who afterwards reported 
these words, apprehended them cor- 
rectly, but some misunderstood or 
maliciously perverted them. The Eli, 
ay God,’ they thought was Eli-jah ; 
and they knew Jewish ideas well 
enough to understand what an appeal 


to Elijah by one in such circumstances 
would mean. To later Jewish thought 
Elijah was a saint or angel who ad- 
vised, warned, and comforted the 
faithful in this earth and welcomed 
them to Paradise (see Hamburger's 
Real-Eincyklopddie fir Bibel und Tal- 
mud, sub voce), and who was expected 
to be Ἰβήρων at every festival. In N.T. 
thought he is the forerunner of the 
Messiah, coming before him to put 
everything in order, and his advent is 
constantly awaited. These bystanders 
half expect, or pretend to expect, that 
Elijah will come as he is summoned, 
and then he will take Jesus down 
from the cross; perhaps they even 
imagine that on the appearance of the 
great prophet the Day of the Lord will 
arrive an ee great revolution of 
which the prophets spoke. To sucha 
result one of them at least thinks he 
can contribute, or he allows himself 
(Weiss) an act of mercy under cover of 
that cy ees e will refresh 
Jesus and keep him alive so that when 
the great moment comes he may be 
Ἰνδὸς με for it. And so he geta a 

raught of ordinary wine, thin and 
sharp-tasted—the soldiers would have it 
with them—and conveys it to Jesus in 
the only way in which that can now be 
done. Wait, he says, or Let me do it, 
as if to keep off all that might interrupt 
such a course of events; Let us see if 
Elijah is coming to take him down. It 
is not said this time that the draught 
was refused ; but it availed not; the 
sufferer immediately after uttered a 
loud cry (in Mark not said to be articu- 
late; in Matthew this is probably 


1 Or, zaftani (the Hebrew instead of the Aramaic form of the word). 


2Or, Let me do it. 
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αὐτόν. ὁ δὲ Ἰησοῦς ἀφεὶς φωνὴν μεγάλην ἐξέπνευσεν. καὶ Τὸ 
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καταπέτασμα τοῦ ναοῦ ἐσχίσθη εἰς δύο am ἄνωθεν ἕως κατω. 
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ἰδὼν dé ὁ KevTupiwy ὁ παρεστηκὼς ἐξ ἐναντίας αὐτοῦ ὅτι οὕτως 
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ἐξέπνευσεν, εἶπεν, ᾿Αληθῶς οὗτος ὁ ἄνθρωπος υἱὸς ἣν θεοῦ. ἦσαν 
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δὲ καὶ γυναῖκες απὸ μακρόθεν θεωροῦσαι, ev αἷς καὶ Mapia ἡ 


Μαγδαληνὴ καὶ Μαρία ἡ ᾿Ιακώβου τοῦ μικροῦ καὶ ᾿Ιωσῆτος μήτηρ 
καὶ Σαλώμη, at ὅτε ἣν ἐν τῇ Γαλιλαίᾳ ἠκολούθουν αὐτῷ καὶ 
διηκόνουν αὐτῷ, καὶ ἄλλαι πολλαὶ αἱ συναναβᾶσαι αὐτῷ εἰς 
Ἱεροσόλυμα. 


Burial of Jesus, xv. 42-47. 


Kai ἤδη ὀψίας γενομένης, ἐπεὶ ἣν παρασκευή, ὅ ἐστιν προσαβ- 
βατον, ἐλθὼν Ἰωσὴφ ὁ ἀπὸ ᾿Αριμαθαίας, εὐσχήμων βουλευτής, ὃς 
καὶ αὐτὸς ἣν προσδεχόμενος τὴν βασιλείαν τοῦ θεοῦ, τολμήσας 
εἰσῆλθεν πρὸς τὸν Πειλᾶτον καὶ ἡτήσατο τὸ σῶμα τοῦ ‘Incov. 


implied; and in Luke the words are 
given), not a cry of dismay nor ex- 
torted from him by agony, but giving 
the impression of power and of satisfac- 
tion, and thereupon ceased to breathe. 

38. This is the effect to Christian 
thought, of the death of Jesus. Luke 
has it before the death. In the Jewish 
Temple God was behind a veil which 
was never lifted except once a year to 
the high-priest ; but Christians have 
‘access’ or admission, Rom. v. 2, 
Ephes. ii. 14-18, iii. 12, and in Hebrews 
ix. 11 egq., it is described how Christ 
by the sacrifice of himself opened up 
the way to God. In the Gospel of the 
Hebrews it is the great stone over 
the doorway of the Temple (super- 
luminare) that is broken at Christ’s 
death. Matthew gives other signs 
which took place at this point. 

39. We read in Seneca of an execution 
which was under the charge of a cen- 
turion ; he may not have his whole 
company with him. In this Gentile 
the impression at once begins which is 
to be produced with re to Jesus on 
the whole Gentile world. He notes 
the manuer of the death, so different 
from what is usual on such occasions. 
Instead of utter languor and pros- 
tration Jesus exhibits at the close of 
life a triumphant vigour, which makes 
the centurion think him not an ordinary 


man but a hero or a demigod sur- 
passing the measure of human strength 
and courage. Mark’s readers would 
not interpret the words placed in the 
mouth of a heathen in a higher sense 
than this; but it was much to have 
such testimony from one in such a 
position. In Luke the crowd of 
spectators also is at once seized with 
compunction (as in Rev. i. 7); they 
had come out as to a spectacle, but 
returned making signs of grief and 
mourning. Inthe Cureton Syriac they 
exclaim: ‘‘Woe to us because of our 
sins”; in the Gospel of Peter we have 
the following at this point ; “ Then the 
Jews and the elders and the priests, 
seeing what harm they had done them- 
selves, began to lament and to say, 
Alas for our sins; the judgment has 
drawn nigh, and the end of Jerusalem.” 

40. This is the close of the scene of 
the crucifixion. None of the disciples 
was there; but friends of Jesus were 
not quite wanting. They were not 
close to the cross so as to hold any 
communication with the Master, but 
they saw what happened, and when 
there was a service they could render 
they were at hand. These verses not 
only close the account of the crucifixion, 
but also point forward to the story of 
the resurrection. 

Why, we may ask, did not Mark 


1 Add κράξας. 


MARK XV. 37-43. 
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him down. But Jesus uttered a loud cry and expired. And 
the curtain of the Temple was torn in two from top to bottom. 
And when the centurion on the ground, who stood facing him, 
saw that he expired in this way,! he said, Surely this man was 
a son of God. But there were also women looking on from 
a distance, among whom were Mary of Magdala and Mary the 
mother of James the Less and the mother of Joses, and Salome, 
who when he was in Galilee followed him and waited on him, 
and many others who had come up with him to Jerusalem. 


[Matthew xxvil. 57-61; Luke xxiii. 50-56.] 


By this time it was evening, and since it was the Preparation, 
that is the day before the Sabbath, Joseph of Arimathaea, a 
councillor in good position and one who was himself looking 
for the Kingdom of God, came and made bold to go in to 


give the information he gives here 
about the women who went about and 
waited on Jesus in Galilee and those 
who came with him to Jerusalem, at 
an earlier part of his narrative? Luke 
omits it here, but gives it in his 
account of the ministry at viii. 1-3, 
adding some names and the fact that 
these women helped Jesus with their 
means. We can only account for Mark’s 
using the statement as he does by sup- 
posing that it was firmly established as 
a part of the tradition in the place where 
he does use it, and that he adhered 
faithfully to his source. We now learn 
from him what we did not learn before, 
that in the Galilean ministry Jesus had 
these women in his train, at least now 
and then, and that they did what 
they could for his physical wants. In 
Mark’s account of the journey to 
Jerusalem (chap. x.) there is little room 
for these women; it is the sons of 
Zebedee themselves who come to him 
with their ambitious request, not as in 
Matthew (xx. 20) their mother. 

The women are: 1. Mary of Magdala, 
who is unwarrantably treated in Chris- 
tian art as a penitent who had lived an 
immoral life, because she is identified 
with the ‘sinner’ of Luke vii. 37. Luke 
states in his passage parallel with this, 
that she had formerly been a demoniac, 
which is giving her a very different 


history ; and this is repeated in Mark 
xvi. 9. 2. Mary the mother of James 
the Less and of Joses. In the catalogue 
of the Twelve the second Janies is 
called the son of Alphaeus, and this 
Mary wust be considered the wife of 
Alphaeus. If Alphaeus is identical 
with Clopas then this Mary is called 
by John (xix. 25) the sister of Mary the 
Lord’s mother. 3. Salome. Matthew 
(xxvii. 56) here speaks of the mother of 
the sons of Zebedee; in his narrative 
she has appeared before. In the Gospel 
of the Egyptians Salome is childless. 

Luke does not name the women 
here, having done so in his eighth 
chapter, but only mentions the fact 
that they witnessed what took place 
from a distance. But he makes a more 
general statement that Jesus’ ‘“‘ac- 
uaintances” were also spectators in 
this way. Does this term cover the 
disciples, who in Luke do not take to 
flight at the arrest, and do not after- 
wards leave Jerusalem ? 


42. The crucifixion took place ac- 
cording to all the Gospels on a dae & 
With sunset the same evening the 
Sabbath began, so that if Jesus was to 
receive the last marks of respect there 
was no time to lose. In the ordinary 
course of things these rites would not 
have been paid him. In other countries 


1 Add, with such a cry. 
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44 ὁ δὲ IleAaros ἐθαύμαζεν εἰ ἤδη τέθνηκεν, καὶ προσκαλεσάμενος 
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τὸν κεντυρίωνα ἐπηρώτησεν αὐτὸν εἰ πάλαιϊ ἀπέθανεν, Kai γνοὺς 
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ἀπὸ TOU κεντυρίωνος ἐδωρήσατο TO πτῶμα Tw ᾿Ιωσήφ. 
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ἀγοράσας σινδόνα καθελὼν αὐτὸν ἐνείλησεν τῇ σινδόνι καὶ ἔθηκεν 

αὐτὸν ἐν μνήματι ὃ ἣν λελατομημένον ἐκ πέτρας, καὶ προσεκύλισεν 

λίθον ἐπὶ τὴν θύραν τοῦ μνημείου. ἡ δὲ Μαρία ἡ Μαγδαληνὴ 
Α ey A Δ. 3 κι ’ ‘ 

καὶ Μαρία ἡ ᾿Ιωσῆτος ἐθεώρουν ποῦ τέθειται. 


The empty grave, xvi. 1-8. 


Kat διαγενομένου τοῦ σαββάτον Μαρία ἡ Μαγδαληνὴ καὶ 


Μαρία ἡ Ἰακώβου καὶ Σαλώμη 


the bodies of those who suffered cruci- 
fixion were left to decay or otherwise 
to disappear, where they were. Among 
the Jews the law of Deuteronomy (xxi. 
23) would secure a hasty covering up of 
the body (cf. Gospel of Peter, p. 1). t 
Jesus was duly buried as Paul assures 
us (1 Cor. xv. 4), was not a matter of 
course, and there was an explanation 
for it. The explanation is that he had 
an influential friend, not named in the 
narrative till now, who was able to 
obtain this favour. Joseph of Arima- 
thaea (identified with Ramathaim, 
1 Sam. i. 1, but with no certainty), is 
introduced by Mark as a councillor of 

ood position, a phrase which must 
indicate a member of the Sanhedrin, 
and as one who was interested in the 
hope of the Kingdom. This many of 
the Pharisees were, and the phrase 
would not of itself imply that he was a 
disciple, as Matthew says he was. 
What Luke adds may be implied though 
it is not expressed by Mark, that Joseph 
had been cognizant of the action of his 
fellow Sanhedrists against Jesus, and 
had not voted for it. e condemnation 
of Jesus by the Sanhedrin is reported 
as unanimous, but Joseph may not have 
been present ; in that case, however, he 
could not furnish the report of an eye- 
witness of the nocturnal meeting. Now, 
however, he is so strongly concerned 
mstoey = that beh e the unusual 
step of applying to the Roman governor 
with the quest that the ordinacy. 


9 ’ 4 o @ 9 σι 
ἡγόρασαν ἀρώματα ἵνα ἐλθοῦσαι 


course with respect to the bodies of 

rsons crucified should not be followed 
in this case, but that he might be 
allowed to take possession of Jesus’ 
body. The evangelist intimates that 
it required some boldness to make this 

uest. Pilate, as known from Jewish 
writers, was not a man likely to grant a 
favour; and the carrying out of military 
law was not with the Romans, any 
more than elsewhere, of an elastic 
nature. 

44. This verse, if the variant is 
adopted, adds nothing to the infor- 
mation of the narrative; any one 
acquainted with the incidents of cruci- 
fixion could supply what is said; and 
Matthew and Luke take it for granted 
that Pilate satisfied himself as to the 
facts. With the text above, the verse 
speaks more strongly of Pilate’s con- 
sideration for Jesus; he would not 
have the body hurried off the moment 
death took place, but only after a 
decent interval. Mark also intimates, 
to the credit of Pilate, that he did 
not exact anything for the favour thus 
granted. 

46. It is late in the evening and what 
Joseph has in hand has to be done at 
once. Yet he has no difficulty in 
purchasing the linen he wants, and 
this no doubt would indicate that the 
day was not a holiday, not the first day 
of unleavened, but the day before it, 
as in John. But as danger of life 
dispensed with the Sabbath, the neces- 


1 ἤδη. 


MARK XV. 44—XVI. 1. 
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Pilate and ask for the body of Jesus. And Pilate wondered 44 
if he was already dead, and he sent for the centurion and — 

asked him if he was some time dead,! and on hearing the 45 
facts from the centurion he made Joseph a present of the 
body. And he bought a piece of linen and took him down 
and wrapped him in the linen and placed him in a burial-vault 
which was hewn out of the rock and rolled a stone up against 
the door of the tomb. But Mary of Magdala and Mary the 
mother of Joses were looking on and saw where he was laid. 


[Matthew xxviii. 1-10; Luke xxiv. 1-12.] 


And when the Sabbath was past, Mary of Magdala and 
Mary the mother of James and Salome bought sweet-smelling 


sities of burial may have prevailed in 
this case over the law of the festival. 
The vault in which the body was laid 
would be near the cross, as the occasion 
was urgent, and it is not said here that 
it belonged to Joseph ; that is Matthew's 
addition. The body is simply deposited 
in ἃ convenient spot, without any rites 
of lamenting or anointing, to keep it 
from further exposure on the cross. It 
is not said that this was intended by 
Joseph to be its final resting place. 
The vault was hewn out of the rock, as 
places for burial are in the East. The 
entrance was an opening in a rocky 
slope two feet wide by two feet 
four inches high, and stooping down 
to enter one found oneself standing 
on a floor some inches deeper or 
even more, in a room which had no 
light but from this opening, and which 
was provided with ἃ shelf hewn in the 
rock all the way round, or with hori- 
zontal openings stretching into the rock, 
to ee προ ιεδ ΤΣ tomb of Sie 
passage apparently not yet n 
κου ἰδ : we ἀρ of ἴω having been 
hewn, and it is left for Joseph to 
provide the stone to cover the entrance. 
A tomb had to be guarded against wild 
beasts and against thieves; and this 
was commonly done in the way here 
described.! Joseph also in his piety 
towards Jesus must have looked for- 


1On tombe in Palestine see the Reports of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, passim ; especially 
Herr Schick in the volume for 1889. On the 





lif he was dead yet. 


ward to the discharge of more complete 
funeral rites when the Sabbath was 
over. 

47. The above narrative might be 
due at least partly to the women, of 
whom we heard before and whose sub- 

uent proceedings it serves to explain. 
The life of Jesus down to his last 
cry has been fully told; what follows 
in the narrative is a matter in which 
the women were concerned. Hence the 
careful introduction of them at ver. 40. 
Without changing their position that 
afternoon—Matthew says they were 
sitting opposite the tomb; Mark does 
not give this touch but implies it— 
they were spectators of the crucifixion 
and then of the entombment. It is left 
to the reader to imagine their sorrow, 
but one part of it is plain from what 
they do afterwards. hile the cruci 
fixion was going on they could not 
know that any funeral rites would be 
possible. Had the body remained on 
the cross, the last offices could not have 


46 


47 


been paid to their Master, and his words — 


in the house of Simon to the woman 
who anointed him would have appeared 
fully prophetic in one sense but not in 
another, for he would have received no 
other anointing, and no burial. But 
when they saw his body taken from 
the cross and placed in a tomb they 
knew that they would be able to do 


pre identification of Golgotha and of the 
our’s tomb, see Sir α W in the same 
publication, 1898, p. 87. 
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ἀλείψωσιν αὐτόν. καὶ λίαν πρωΐ τῇ μιᾷ τῶν σαββάτων ἔρχονται 
ἐπὶ τὸ μνημεῖον ἀνατείλαντος τοῦ ἡλίου. καὶ ἔλεγον πρὸς ἑαντάς, 
Τίς ἀποκυλίσει ἡμῖν τὸν λίθον ἐκ τῆς θύρας τοῦ μνημείου; καὶ 
ἀναβλέψασαι θεωροῦσιν ὅτι ἀνακεκύλισται ὁ λίθος" ἣν γὰρ μέγας 


σφόδρα. 


4 9 “ 9 N a iy ἤ ? 
καὶ εἰσελθοῦσαι εἰς TO μνημεῖον εἶδον νεανίσκον καθήμενον 


ἐν τοῖς δεξιοῖς περιβεβλημένον στολὴν λευκήν, καὶ ἐξεθαμβήθησαν. 
ὁ δὲ λέγει αὐταῖς, Μὴ ἐκθαμβεῖσθε" ᾿Ιησοῦν ζητεῖτε τὸν Ναζαρηνὸν 
τὸν ἐσταυρωμένον ἠγέρθη, οὐκ ἔστιν ὧδε᾽ ἴδε ὁ τόπος ὅπου ἔθηκαν 


4 ? 
αντον. 


something. The wailing for the dead 
could not be performed at the right 
time,’ but the anointing could be at- 
tended to, thongh late. 


xvi. 1-8. Tue Empry Toms. 


From this point onwards the accounts 
of the Gospels exhibit great divergences. 
As in the narrative of the period before 
the ministry, so here after the ministry 
is finished we have not one stream of 
tradition but several. Persons, places, 
acts, and speeches, all differ in the 
various accounts. 

The narrative of the women at the 
grave which they find empty comes 
first in point of time of those connected 
with the resurrection. Paul’s account 
in 1 Cor. xv. 4 δᾳᾳ., which must be 
regarded as embodying the earliest 
tradition accessible to us, excludes 
Christophanies before that to Peter, 
but allows of the discovery by the 
women of the empty grave, and of the 
resolve to which they were led to seek 
their Master in Galilee. 


1. The women, the same as those 
mentioned in xv. 40, set about the last 
rites as soon as possible. In Luke they 
make their purchases with this view on 
Friday evening (cf. Mark xv. 46 and 
the note there), and the Cambridge 
Codex (D) has that statement here 
also. They have no thought about 
Jesus but that he is dead ; and nothing 
is to be wanting that pious hands can 
do, for his long repose. His predictions 
of his rising again might, had they 
been as plain as they appear to us now, 

1In the Gospel of Peter the body is washed 


before being laid by Joseph in his own tomb. 
The women when they come to the sepulchre 


9 Ἁ ς [2 ww a a 9 “~ A ~ ‘4 
αλλὰ ὕπαγετε, εἴπατε τοῖς μαθηταῖς αὐτοῦ καὶ τῳ ILerpw 


have been thought of at this time; but 
nothing is said of them. It is when 
the sun has just risen on Sunday morn- 
ing that the women come to the tomb. 
Perhaps they did not know whose the 
tomb was which they had seen receive 
their Master. They came early to avoid 
observation and possible interference ; 
yet there was plenty of light. 

In Matthew there are only two 
women, as before; in Luke the number 
is indefinite. In Matthew there is no 
buying of unguents, and no ee of 
burial rites. In Luke as in Mark 
they come to the grave on Sunday 
morning ; Matthew’s statement of time 
is confused : ‘late on the Sabbath, as the 
day (or hour) was dawning for Sunday.” 

3. The women had seen on Friday 
evening the efforts which were needed to 
set the stone against the aperture of the 
tomb. That stone presents a difficulty ; 
they are determined to get into the 
tomb to do their pious work, but they 
cannot get in without assistance. Would 
Joseph have helped them? Who can 
say? At least they have made no 
application to him, his name might not 
be known to them till afterwards, and 
in the meantime they are left quite to 
their own resources. 

But here is a surprise. Talking to 
each other, and with their eyes fixed on 
the ground, they approach the spot, 
their minds full of the stone and its 
bulk and weight. They lift their eyes 
at the end of their journey, and lo! the 
stone is turned back, away from the 
aperture which is now quite free. 

In Matthew the women come to see 
the tomb only; the watch which has 


say, ‘‘although on the day on which he was 
crucified we could not weep and lament, yet 
now let us do these things at his sepulchre.” 


1 ἀνατέλλοντος. 
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herbs, intending to come and anoint him. And very early on 2 
the first day of the week they come to the tomb after! sunrise. 
And they were saying to each other, Who will roll away the 3 


stone for us from the door of the tomb? 


And they looked 4 


up and saw that the stone was rolled back; for it was a very 


large one. 


And they went into the tomb and saw a young 5 


man clothed in a white robe, sitting on the right side, and 
they were terrified. But he says to them, Do not be afraid. 6 
You are looking for Jesus the Nazarene, who was crucified ; 
he is risen, he is not here; look, this is the place where they 
laid him. But go, tell his disciples and Peter that he is going 7 


been set makes the inside of it inacces- 
sible to them. Their cares about the 
stone are not mentioned, but it is rolled 
away by an angel who is visible to 
them as well as to the guards, and he 
takes his place upon the stone which he 
has rolled back. 

5. Going into the tomb which has 
thus been left open, they meet with 
another surprise. A young man is 
sitting there, dressed in such a garment 
as young men on earth do not wear, a 
white robe, the dress of priests and 
that of dwellers in the heavenly regions 
(Rev. iii. 4, 5; vii. 13, etc.), and he is 
on the right side, in the place of honour. 
At this they are alarmed, as people are 
in the Bible and elsewhere when they 
see figures not of flesh and blood, and 
they allow their alarm to be plainly 


seen. 

In Matthew the visitant is called an 
angel, and he is outside the tomb, 
sitting on the stone; the women do not 
enter the tomb at all. In Luke the 
women enter the tomb to look for the 
body, and meet with two angels in 
the vault. 

6. The young man, whom the women 
see to be a being from another sphere, 
delivers his message. There is nothing 
in it that the circumstances and the 
empty grave might not have sug- 
gested a y to the hearers of the 
words Jesus had spoken. The words of 
the message, however, are in character ; 
Jesus is not described in terms a be- 
liever would use, or with any reference 
to his Messiahship, but in such words 
as might be used to identify him either to 
a follower or an unbeliever—‘‘ Jesus the 


Nazarene, who was crucified.” Havi 
thus made sure that they know of whom 
he is speaking, the speaker points out 
to them what they could see for them- 
selves, that the grave was untenanted. 
This is the place where they laid him— 
he is not here; these latter words, 
common to all the Synoptists, embody 
the fact which was made out that 
morning. How was it to be accounted 
for? In John, where the tomb is in a 
garden, Mary of Magdala surmises that 
some one employed there has carried 
off the body to deposit it in another 
place. On the Jewish side it might be 
said that Jesus’ followers had removed 
the re during the night ; this theory 
was still upheld when the conclusion 
of Matthew’s Gospel was written (Mt. 
xxviii. 15); the story of the guard is 
meant to show that this had been im- 
possible. The conclusion to which the 
women are led by the angel is different ; 
it is that Christ has risen, t.e. that the 
power of God which did not come to 
revent him from dying has come to 
is aid after his death, has brought u 
his spirit from the cnderworid and 
caused it again to animate his frame 
laid in this tomb, so that he is once 
more living on the surface of the earth. 
Thus the disappearance of the body 
afforded a suggestion of the resurrection, 
but without the subsequent appearances 
that belief could not have attained to 
any vigour or consistent form. All 
that is attained to here is the vague 
impression that Jesus is not dead but 
alive, as the angels say in Luke xxiv. 23. 
7. In this later part of the m 
also, there is nothing that would not 
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αὐτὰς τρόμος καὶ ἔκστασις᾽ καὶ οὐδενὶ οὐδὲν εἶπαν ἐφοβοῦντο 


’ 

γαρ. 

naturally suggest itself to the women, 
If Jesus was alive, it was in Galilee 
that he would be met with. Yet it is 
not the women who are to see him— 
Mark knows of Christophanies in 
Galilee to the disciples and to Peter, 
but of none to the women either at Jera- 
salem or in Galilee. The words in 
which Jesus held out the prot 
of a meeting in Galilee (xiv. 28) were 
spoken to the Twelve, and the angel’s 
message also is for them, In Luke 


(xxiv. 6) this reference, like the former 
one, to visions in Galilee is obliterated. 
Instead, there is a reference to what 
Jesus had said (‘‘to you,” the women 3) 
when still in Galilee. 

8. The women do not fulfil their 
commission. The startling contact with 
the spirit-world, and the utter reversal 
of the ideas and intentions with which 
they had come, deprive them of the 
power of action, and we are simply told 
that they made no communication to 
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before you into Galilee; there you will see him, as he said to 


you. 


And they went out and fled from the tomb, for they 8 


were seized with trembling and bewilderment; and they said 
nothing to any one; for they were afraid. 


any one. How long this silence lasted 
is not said, but it seems as if the 
Christophanies in Galilee were to be 
treated as abrupt occurrences for which 
the women had not in any way prepared 
their brethren. When the appearances 
had taken place, the women called to 
mind what they had heard at the empty 
grave, hence this rt; but at the 
time they had not fulfilled the order 
given them (ver. 7.) 


In Matthew and Luke the women are 
not so reticent, but set out at once to 
tell the disciples what they have heard. 
In Luke it is very noticeable that the 
communication of the angel (xxiv. 7) 
contains nothing new, but is only a 
reminder of what Jesus himself had 
said of his sufferings and his resurrec- 
tion. His words, rightly remembered 
and understood, explain the empty 
grave and make the future clear. 
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Conclusion added later, xvi. 9-20. 


9 '‘Avaoras δὲ πρωΐ πρώτῃ σαββάτου ἐφάνη πρῶτον Μαρίᾳ τῇ 
10 Μαγδαληνῇ, παρ᾽ ἧς ἐκβεβλήκει ἑπτὰ δαιμόνια. ἐκείνη πορευθεῖσα 
ἀπήγγειλεν τοῖς μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ γενομένοις πενθοῦσιν καὶ κλαίουσιν. 


Here ends the text of the Gospel 
according to Mark. The twelve verses 
which follow in the Received Text and 
in the English Bible are pronounced 
more and more decidedly by criticism 
to be a later addition to the text, and 
to cage a gaa hg cnr ΤΙΝ bh 
goes before. But, tho the origi 
text ends here, all critica are saread 
that the writer cannot have meant the 
words ‘‘for they were afraid” to be 
the last words of his Gospel. Everyone 
can see that he had more to add. The 
writer must have meant to record the 
meeting of the Master with his disciples 
in Galilee, which has been so plainly 
predicted (xiv. 28, xvi. 7). The appear- 
ance to Peter, which we know from 
Paul to have been the first of all the 
appearances, was doubtless meant to 
have a place in the work (cf. ver. 7), 
and the account of it iu this G 
would have been the most authentic 
(cf. Matthew’s Christophany in Galilee, 
xxviii. 16-20). The lately discovered 
fragment of the so-called Gospel of 
Peter shows a similar intention, for us 
similarly frustrated, for it breaks off as 
Simon and Andrew with Levi are just 
setting off with their nets to the lakeside 
where Jesus had so often been with 
them. And if Mark had information 
about the appearances in Galilee and 
must have intended to speak of them, 
he must also have meant to justify in 
the close of his work the claim made 
for Jesus in his title, that he was the 
Son of God; the has not yet 
exhibited him plainly that light but 
only in prop etic glimpses and in 
parables (1. 11, ix. 7, xii. 6, xiv. 62), 
and has yet to show how he was 


proved to be the Son of God with 
power by the resurrection (Rom. i. 4). 

The Gospel, then, is imperfect at its 
close, and we are left to conjecture, 
though the indications are pretty clear, 
what it was still to contain. A further 
question is whether the case is one of 
mutilation, a conclusion having been 
lost which the author wrote, or whether 
he, having written down to this point, 
was prevented from finishing his work. 
Most critics adopt the former view. It 
is that of Westcott and Hort, who 
consider that the last leaf of the 
manuscript was lost. The theory of 
mutilation has aleo another form, in 
which it is held by many German 
scholars, viz. that the conclusion 
Mark wrote was suppressed because, 
for reasons we can only surmise, it 
did not recommend iteel? to Christian 
feeling. If, as we have often noticed, 
Mark’s narratives are judged by the 
writers coming after him to be too 
homely (cf. on i. 36, iii. 21, viii. 22-26, 
etc.) and not to exalt the Saviour 
enough above the ordinary human lot, 
it is possible that his account of the 
Christophany also was not on a scale 
to recommend it, and that this part of 
his Gospel was left behind. 

But could it be ao left behind? Zahn 
(Zinleitung, ii. 234) strongly denies that 
it could. The Gospel, he holds, must 
have been multiplied at once after it 
was written, and the conclusion could 
not have been suppressed so that no 
vestige of it remained, once that multi- 
plication had As all the copies, 
therefore, of which there is any evi- 
dence were without it, it must be 
concluded that Mark’s own conclusion 
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[Matthew xxviii. 9, 10, 16-20; Luke xxiv. 13-53.] 


Now when he was risen early on the first day of the week 9 
he appeared first to Mary Magdalene, out of whom he had 
cast seven demons. She went and reported it to those who 


was never there, and therefore that it 
was never added by him to his book. 
By death or by some other interfering 
cause he was prevented from finishing 
his work. 9 argument, perhaps, 
scarcely proves all that Zahn claims ; 

ks were suppressed by the early 
Church which were not approved of ; 
and a part of a book might jbe sup- 
pressed if there were reasons for 
it. But those who hold that Mark’s 
Gospel was used not long after it was 
written, and was the basis of other 
Gospels, will allow that if there was a 
suppression it must have taken place 
Med soon after the book was finished 
and before many copies of it had gone 
abroad. 

Though the conclusion which stands 
in the Bibles of all lands is judged by 
criticism not to be a part of the original 
Gospel of Mark, it must, of course, be 

iven in any treatment of that Gospel. 

y reading it carefully we apprehend 
the internal evidence for its rejection 
from the text. A short statement of the 
external evidence must go first. 

In the great uncials of the fourth 
century, x and B, the Gospel of Mark 
ends with the words ‘‘for they were 
afraid.” Several versions also want the 
last twelve verses, among which may 
be mentioned the Sinaitic Syriac, copies 
of the Ethiopic, and the important earl 
Latin k, while in many versions whic 

ive the conclusion there are marks 
denoting that the scribes had doubts 
of its authenticity. That such doubts 
were entertained in the early Christian 
centuries we learn from the express 
statements of several fathers, notably 
Eusebius and Jerome, who both declare 


that it was wanting in most of the 
Greek copies. It was not embraced in 
the scheme of divisions of the Gospels 
known as the Ammonian sections and 
the Eusebian canons ; and Fathers writ- 
ing on the necessity of baptism to sal- 
vation do not quote the very express 
declaration of verse 16. 

On the other hand, the Gospel has in 
several uncials a different conclusion 
from ver. 9-20. Lp and Ψ, to which 
are to be added the uncial 274 and 
several MSS. of versions, present us with 
what is known as the Shorter Conclusion 
(see below). The uncials give both con- 
clusions, and, as Dr. Swete points out, 
they give the shorter one first, Land p 
giving it after signs indicating the end 
of the , and Ψ writing it con- 
tinuously with ver. 8. They do not 
seem to prefer the longer to the shorter, 
but give both the attempts known to 
them to cure the abruptness of the 
ending at ver.8. These codices belong 
to the 7th and 8th centuries, and show 
the doubts as to the end of Mark to 
have been still unsettled at that period. 
(See Swete’s Mark pp. xcviii-xcix for a 
very useful conspectus of the manner in 
which the Gospel is finished in these 
four MSS.). 

While we thus see that the longer 
conclusion was regarded in the early 
centuries with much suspicion, and that 
though it made its way into the great 
mass of copies, it was known in many 
quarters to be open to question, it was 
undoubtedly known to Irenaeus in the 
end of the second century as a part of 
the second Gospel, so that ‘‘at Rome 
and at Lyons the Gospel then ended as 
it does now.” In Burgon’s The last 
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πορενομένοις εἰς ἀγρόν᾽ κἀκεῖνοι ἀπελθόντες ἀπήγγειλαν τοῖς 


λοιποῖς" 
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οὐδὲ ἐκείνοις ἐπίστευσαν. 
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ὕστερον ανακειμένοις αὑτοῖς 
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τοῖς ἕνδεκα ἐφανερώθη, καὶ ὠνείδισεν τὴν ἀπιστίαν αὐτῶν Kal 


Τευσαν. 


twelve verses of the Gospel according to 
St. Mark, 1871, the argument will be 
found set forth with t learning that 
a section acknowledged so early and 
making its way thereafter to general 
acceptance must be genuine. But the 
controversy has now entered on a new 
pres In an Armenian MS. found by 

r. F. C. Conybeare in 1891, the writer 
of xvi. 9-20 is named: the fragment is 
attributed to ‘‘the Presbyter Ariston.” ἢ 
The discovery has been regarded by 
the most competent scholars, Zahn, 
Nestle, Swete, Harnack, as a true 
one; in the presbyter Ariston they 
recognize the Aristion mentioned by 
Papias in Eusebius, H.Z., iii. 39, and 
stated by him to have been a disciple 
of the Lord and an authentic hearer 
of John the Elder. The fragment 
may thus belong to the early part 
of the second century. The men- 
tion of Ariston suggests a connection 
with Asia Minor; he is spoken of 
by Papias along with the Presbyter 
John, writer of the Apocalypse. An 
interesting study by Rohrbach, Der 
Schiuss des Markus-Evangeliums, der 
Vier-Evangelien-Kanon, und die Kein- 
astatischen Presbyter, 1894 (compare 
Harnack, Chronologte, Ὁ. 696 sqq.), 
seeks to prove that the original con- 
clusion of Mark, which resembled that 
of the Gospel of Peter and placed the 
appearance of the risen Christ in Gali- 
lee, displeased the Elders of Asia who 
followed the tradition of Luke and 
John with its appearances at Jerusalem 
(John xxi. 14, the appearance in Galilee 
is said to be the third); and that it 
was under the influence of John, great 
in that region, that the original con- 
clusion was removed and the present 
one, which agrees with Luke and John, 
substituted for it. (See Introduction, 
p. 48 sqq.). 

The question is discussed in Tischen- 
dorf’s note on the passage and in West- 


| @ a ‘4 9 N 9 4 9 9 v 
σκληροκαρδίαν ὅτι τοῖς θεασαμένοις αὐτὸν ἐγηγερμένον οὐκ ἐπίσ- 
4 a Ἁ 
καὶ εἶπεν αὐτοῖς, Πορευθέντες εἰς τὸν κόσμον ἅπαντα 


cott and Hort, vol. ii. Notes on Select 
Readings, pp. 28-51 ; and with the addi- 
tion of later knowledge by Swete, St. 
Mark, Introduction, p. xcvi., Alterna- 
tsve Endings of the Gospel, who gives a 
facsimile of the page of the Edschmiat- 
zin MS. containing the beginning of 
the conclusion with the ascription to 
‘‘ Ariston.” See also Zahn, inl. ii. 
227 qq. 


xvi. 9-20. Tue Loncer ConcLusion. 


9. The subject of the foregoing verses 
was a feminine plural; we were hearing 
of the experiences of the women visiting 
the grave. Here the subject is a mas- 
culine singular, and without any tran- 
sition we are hearing an enumeration 
of the different appearances of the 
Lord after the resurrection. Before, we 
were being prepared to hear of the 
resurrection by various graphic nar- 
ratives in which the feelings the 
looks and the words of the actors were 
all reported ; we heard of the women at 
the tomb, we were about to hear of the 
appearance to Peter: here the resur- 
rection is announced as a fact known 
to all, and put in a participle in order 
to let us pass on to the list of the 
Christophanies. The resurrection, we 
are told, took place on the morning of 
the first day of the week (the Hebraistic 
numeral μιᾷ of ver. 2 is here changed 
into the Greek πρώτῃ), cf. 1 Cor. xv. 4. 

The first appearance, we are told, 
was to Mary Magdslena. The earlier 
ga of the chapter was about her ; but 

ere she is introduced de novo with the 
statement of Luke viii. 2. This agrees 
with the story of John xx. 1-18. In 
Matthew also, xxviii. 1-10, the first 
Christophany is to both the Marys. In 
Luke xxiv. 1-10, 22 sg., the women see 
angels, and receive a message at the 
tomb, but do not see the Lord. This 
agrees with Paul’s account, 1 Cor. xv. 


1 Brpositor, 1898, October, p. 241 sqq. 
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had been with him, as they mourned and wept. And they, on 
hearing that he was alive and had been seen by her, would 
not believe it. And after this he appeared in another form 
to two of them on their walk when they were going to the 
country. And they went and reported it to the rest, and 


they did not believe them either. 


Afterwards he appeared to 


the Eleven themselves as they were at table, and reproached 
them for their unbelief and hardness of heart because they 
did not believe those who had seen him risen. And he said 
to them, Geo into the whole world and preach the Gospel to 


4 δηᾳ.; and Mark’s own conclusion, 
whether unwritten or lost, probably 
was of the same tenor. 

Ver. 10 might be obs ψαρθο to be in- 
tended to meet the harshness of ver. 8, 
where the women sre prevented by 
fright from obeying the angel’s injunc- 
tion. But there is no need to suppose 
this motive here. Where the appear- 
ance to Mary, or to the two Marys, 
stood first the story naturally went. on 
to τοί that the ap nee was re- 
ported to the disciples. John xx. 18 
expressly says this, and Matth. xxviii. 
implies it. For the mourning and 
weeping, see Gospel of Peter (Dr. 
Swete’s text) 3, 14, ‘‘We fasted and sat 
mourning and weeping night and day 
until the Sabbath.’ 

The unbelief of the disciples was a 
well-known fact and could scarcely be 
omitted in any enumeration of the 
Christophanies. In John xx. the doubt 
is impersonated in Thomas alone, but 
in Luke it is general (xxiv. 11) and on the 

rt of some lasts longer (41). See in 
Mark ix. 10 an echo of the disciples’ 
difficulties at this time. 

12. Here we have the story of Luke 
xxiv. 13-35, with the difference that in 
Luke the two disciples who met the 
Lord outside Jerusalem are met, on 
coming back and reporting their ex- 
perience, with the answering announce- 
ment that the Lord has appeared to 
Simon, and that the fact of his 
resurrection is beyond doubt. In 
Luke, however, doubts still linger, ver. 
38, 41. On the ‘‘ other form” we com- 
a course, the narrative of the 

ration, ix. 2. 

14, Jerome, con. Pelag., ii. 15, tells us 
that in some copies, and more especi- 
ally Greek ones, the following statement 
stood at the end of Mark’s Gospel : 


‘‘ Afterwards ... seen him risen (as 
above). And they made the excuse, 
‘ This is an age of iniquity and unbelief 
under Satan, and by means of unclean 
spirits does not allow the true power of 

to be known. Therefore do thou 
now reveal thy righteousneas.’” Zahn 
considers that this curious passage in 
which the disciples excuse their un- 
belief and suggest a remedy for it, 
gives the true situation for the under- 
standing of the verses now following, 
and is inclined to regard it as connected 
with Papias, and as, in fact, one of the 
Die or narratives which he com- 
piled (inl. ii. 229 ag.). 

Zahn is also of opinion that ver. 14-18 
are of a different character from the 
beginning and the end of the conclusion, 
less of a summing up and more of a 
real narrative. But the piece cannot 
be regarded as original. The materials 
for it are given in Luke xxiv. (see ver. 
38, 41, 46) though the tradition is here 
treated differently, and with more of 
the light of later experience upon it. 
In John these reproaches are for Thomas 
only, and John xxi. has various admoni- 
tions for Peter. 

15. This universal destination of the 

Ϊ carries us a good way down in 
the een Age; in vii. 27 weread that 
the children were to be fed first; and 
in Paul we find the formula, ‘to 
the Jew first, and also to the Gentile” 
(Rom. ii. 10). In xiii. 10 the Gospel 
was to be preached to all the 
nations before the end came; and 
in Matth. xxviii. 19 and Luke xxiv. 
47, the preaching is to be to all the 
nations (in Luke ‘‘ beginning at Jeru- 
salem”). Here all limitations are left 
behind ; the Gospel is cosmical in its 
scope, as in John iii. 17. And if we 
touch Johannine thought in ver. 15 it 
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δὲ τοῖς πιστεύσασιν ταῦτα παρακολουθήσει. ἐν τῷ ὀνόματί μου 

18 δαιμόνια ἐκβαλοῦσιν, γλώσσαις λαλήσουσιν καιναῖς, ὄφεις ἀροῦσιν, 
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κἂν θαναάσιμόν τι πίωσιν οὐ μὴ αὐτοὺς βλαψῃ ἐπὶ ἀρρώστους 


χεῖρας ἐπιθήσουσιν καὶ καλῶς ἕξουσιν. 


ὁ μὲν οὖν κύριος ἢ μετὰ 


. ~ =~ 
τὸ λαλῆσαι αὐτοῖς ἀνελήμφθη εἰς τὸν οὐρανὸν καὶ ἐκάθισεν ex 
δεξιῶν τοῦ θεοῦ. ἐκεῖνοι de ἐξελθόντες ἐκήρυξαν πανταχοῦ, τοῦ 
κυρίου συνεργοῦντος καὶ τὸν λόγον βεβαιοῦντος διὰ τῶν ἐπακολου- 


θούντων σημείων. 


is still more distinctly present in ver. 
16. The broad assertion that baptism 
is necessary for salvation reminds one 
of John iii. 5, and the condemnation of 
cyeuerste is stated just as in John iii. 

17. This is the experience of the 
early Church (see Irenaeus ii. 32), which 
fully believed itself to peers these 

wers. Compare the charges to the 

isciples in Matth. x., Luke ix. and x. 
In Mark’s charge (iii. 15, vi. 7) much 
less is claimed; and the deficiency is 
here made “ye On Tongues, see Acts 
li., x. 46, 1 Cor. xiv. ; Exorcism, Acts 
Xvi. 17, 18, xix. 18; Serpents, Acte 


1Qmit xawais. 


xxviii. 3-5; Healing the Sick, James 
v. 14, As for immunity from poison, see 
Eusebius, H.Z., iii. 39, 9 where Justas 
alae b ies a με ap 

ison but the ο 
the Lond to have suffered no bed effects 
from it. 

19. These verses sum up the history 
of the Lord and of his people down to 
the writer’s time. ‘‘ The Lord” is the 
title by which he is here spoken of ; it 
indicates a divine and heavenly Being 
(1 Cor. viii. 6, John xx. 28). The title is 
not used of Jesus in this absolute way 
in the genuine Mark, though sometimes 
in Luke, What is said of the Lord is 
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the whole creation. He who believes and is baptized shall be 
saved, but he who refuses to believe shall be condemned. And 
these signs shall accompany those who believe: in my name 
they will cast out demons, they will speak with new! tongues, 
they will take up serpents, and if they drink anything deadly 
it will do them no harm; they will lay their hands on the 
sick and they will recover. So then the Lord? after he had 
spoken to them was taken up into heaven and sat on the 
right hand of God. But they went out and preached every- 
where, the Lord working with them and confirming the word 
by the signs which followed it. 


not a part of the 
human Jesus but 
Christian faith, expressed in the 
language of the early creeds, with 
regard to the departed Saviour. There 
is no attempt as in Luke and Acts to 


aleo notable for its modesty. No claim 
is made that they have preached to 
‘all the nations’ or to ‘ creation,’ 
or that they have made multitudes of 
converts. They have preached every- 
where, and their Lord has been with 


biography of the 
an utterance of 


narrate what the disciples saw of the 
Ascension nor to set forth the sweet 
assurances as to his departure which 
are found in John. As to the sittin 

δ. "5 right hand of God see on xii. 


The account of the disciples’ Εν 
ceedings is αἷθὸο very summary. It is 


1Omit, new. 


them in their labours. The successes 
they have had are traced directly to 
his hand. The early Church confidently 
believed iteelf to possess powers of 
healing and of exorcism, and the writer 
claims that these wonderful things had 
actually taken place in connection with 
the preaching of the Gospel. 


3 Add, Jesus. 
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The Shorter Conclusion. 


THE EARLIEST GOSPEL. 


Πάντα de τὰ παρηγγελμένα τοῖς περὶ τὸν Πέτρον συντόμως 


ΑΔ, 8 , “A 4 > A ¢ 3 ~ 9 ’ 9 a 4 
ἐξήγγειλαν. μετὰ δε ταῦτα καὶ αὐτὸς ὁ Ἰησοῦς ἐφανὴη αὐτοῖς, καὶ 


1 


> Δ. 9 A , »# , 9 , 3 4 “- δ ς b] 

ἀπὸ ἀνατολῆς καὶ ἄχρι δύσεως ἐξαπέστειλεν Ot αὐτῶν TO ἱερὸν 
. » “A U td 

καὶ ἄφθαρτον κήρνγμα τῆς αἰωνίου. σωτηρίας. 


The shorter conclusion may also be 
given here. Dr. Swete prints it (page 
c.) with a critical apparatus. 

It is a second attempt to mend the 
mutilated ending at ver. 8; the author 
of this one was not of course acquain 
with 9-20. This writer is much briefer 
than the other; his language is more 
ecclesiastical and it looks as if he felt 
the attempt more venturesome than 


‘Ariston’ did. He first pute the 
women right by saying that in spite of 
ver. 8 they did fulfil the injunction of 
the angel (ver. 7), in acco ce with 
the narratives of Matthew and John. 
In view of ver. 8 he can scarcely say 
that they gave a full account ; he con- 
tenta himself with saying that ‘‘ the 

reported briefly” what was enjoined. 
‘Those about Peter’ instead of ‘the 


1 Several of the authorities omit ἐφάνη αὐτοῖς καὶ. So Tisch. 


THE CONCLUSIONS. 
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But all that was enjoined them they reported briefly to 


those who were about Peter. 


And after this Jesus himself 


appeared to them and! from the East and as far as to the 
West sent forth through them the holy and incorruptible 
proclamation of eternal salvation. 


Eleven’ may point to the special men- 
tion of Peter in ver. 7. 

Here we have no enumeration of the 
appearances but only the fact that 
Jesus ap to the disciples in 

neral, and through them sent out the 

spel so that it filled the world. 
‘Holy and incorruptible proclamation’ 


is not quite a primitive expression. 
The first conclusion speaks simply of 
‘the word’; the writer adds epithets 
as the copyists came to do to the titles 
of the Gospels. Yet his attempt must 
belong to an early time, before the 
longer ending had taken possession 
of the MSS. 
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